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Teachers everywhere acclaim the 
benefits of gum massage 


They enthusiastically help their children 
to develop healthier teeth and gums 
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UICKLY responsive to 

sound new ideas, ready 
to grasp the benefits to their 
pupils, able teachers the 
country over have started to 
instruct children in the bene- 
fits of gum massage. 

For teachers read?! 

preciate that hea’ 
are essential t 





healthy teeth. y 
add gur the 
“toot! iypical 


of * urcssive teachers of 

e who writes as 

i Newport, Ohio: 

.c oral hygiene les- 

we have instructed the 

uldren in gum massage 

methods with excellent 
results.”’ 

Multiplied by thousands, 

this will immeasurably im- 








Careful, regular instruction in the use of gum massage is 
of major importance to the oral health of your children 


lation. Massage stirs the 


circulation, invigorates as 
the depleted gum cell. 
It is the best safeguar 


against diseases of the t 
gums.” 
Teach your children 

the benefits of gum massage 
So teach your children th¢ ‘No T 
double use of the toothbruig of Le 
—to brush the gums as wel 
as to clean the teeth. Drill Think o 
them in the simple techniqualy the com 
of gum massage — a gentidi musical 
brushing of the gums from,’ “wen 
base to teeth, inside and outfiw perpet: 
at the same time that thejgf the trai, 


clean their teeth. Have them You, to. 
learn the first axiom of or 
health—‘‘to have sound tet 
youmusthavehealthygums. 
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 instructi 
88 tedious 








prove the oral health of 

America’s children! For, as one authority 
puts it, “If a man or woman reaches 
adult life with clean, healthy gums, he 
will probably keep them so for the re- 
mainder of his or her life.”’ 


Gum massage counteracts 


the damage done by soft foods 


The widespread ravage of gum troubles 
can be laid to hasty eating and, more 
particularly, to the modern diet of soft 


foods. Stripped of fibre and roughage,:: ; 
these soft foods rob the gums of the vig- ‘ 
orous stimulation they need, tc remain in 
health. Consequently: ‘the gums become * 


soft and tender. “Pink toothbrush” is 


the all too-frequent warfing: 6 impaired, : 


gums. Children, as you know, prefer a 
soft and creamy diet. 

Since a return to primitive diet is out 
of the question, dental science advocates 


massage, or gentle brushing of the gum 
tissues. This supplies the healthful stim- 
ulation once gained from a coarser diet. 
As one specialist points out: 

“‘The rough, unprepared food of 
primitive man necessitated a vigor- 
ousandcomplete mastication, which 
meant that the vascular, and nerv- 
oussupply received continualstimu- 





Children seem most fond of soft, fiberless foods 
that deprive the gums of needed stimulation 
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Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dent 
frice to assist you in teaching childre 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. N 
only is it recommended by dentists t 





tone up the gums as well as to clean ts : Tt 
teeth, but its refreshing flavor delightt§.” — 
even children, and that makes thine actuail; 
easier. . melodie 
‘ -, Me love. 
Ipana’s content of ziratol makes It By ¢. mij, 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. +"jPse inte: 
it yourself, if your toothbrush occas! Yet ag 
ally ‘shows pink.’’ But Ipana of Bibs and ¢ 
every educator now has an opportunil od ante 
to spread the doctrine of better te™B. cs) - 
and gums by teaching children the tw! ¥ finge 
. i 7 “2 an i 
a-day habit of gum massage ie on 
Published in the interest of in” are 
better health, by ‘ 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW Y0F ¥ 
ould you 
* Dlay we 
* course y 
“’ing how 
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As easy 





jas reading 


4 @ story 


This New 
1 No Teacher” Method 
sig Of Learning to Play 


ell 











nl Think of the wealth of stories 
jUCEt the command of those who play 
tit musical instrument. Tragedy 
.».romance....comedy.... 
lama... . thousands of stories 
tHe perpetually at the finger tips 
heval the trained musician. 


em You, too, can share these 
of pleasures! 


For many years musicians and 
wchers have sought a new method 
instruction. Some inspired and 
8s tedious method of bringing to 
veryone’s ken the marvelous 
wsical stories of Beethoven, Bach, 
‘shwin or Berlin. Here, at last, 
$a system of instruction that is 
.Pxolutely new—yet so thorough 
mat it contains in a few lessons a 
usical education that would take 
urs to assimilate by the old 
hods. 


ns. 





















It’s So Easy 


No uninteresting scales or exer- 
> #*s. From the very first lesson 
ine actually play real and beauti- 
il melodies,—old favorites that 
m love. That’s why it’s easy. 
It Be familiar melodies make the 
irse interesting—hold your at- 
tition and encourage progress. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that 
ales and exercises have no place 
this uniqne method, fingers are 
ibjected to the rigid discipline 
tessful playing demands. But 
‘the finger training is done in 
th an interesting, intriguing 
'y that almost before you know 
You are playing intricate mel- 
“les, 

vor Quick, too 

Would you like to be able to play, 
’ Play well, inside of a year? 
' Course you would. It’s really 
"wing how many people take this 
‘tse and learn to play the piano 


What would 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


you give 


to be able to do this? 


But those 
who study the piano this new quick 
way are accomplished musicians 
while those who began learning 
the old way are still in their do- 
re-mis. 


in little over a year. 


Music Knows No Age 


Whether you are young or old, 
if you love music you can learn to 
play by this remarkable new 
method. A love of music, two 
hands and eyesight are the only 
requisites of the course. Age 
makes absolutely no difference. 


A Complete Musical 
Education 


The U. §8S. School of Music 
Course is so thorough that reading 
notes on a music page will be as 
easy as reading a sentence from a 
novel and as each novel has its plot, 
you will find that each piece you 
play will unfold to you a human, 
interesting story. In an astonish- 
ingly short time you will be able to 
recognize the notes—and to read 
musical stories will be as easy as 
reading a novel. 


Beethoven vs Berlin 


This course teaches you to play 
all types of music—a Beethoven 
sonata or Berlin’s latest haunting 
melody. You will be able to play 


any piece of music—no matter 
how hard or what the ryhthm may 
be. Think what that means to 
you, you can choose any piece you 
wish and play it. Never again will 
you be lonely. Never again will 
you be blue—for music has opened 
to you a new method of expression, 
a new avenue of interest. You 
will draw others to you for every- 
one enjoys music. You will be en- 
vied—for you will have achieved a 
complete musical education by a 
new easy way. 


Let Us Prove To You This 
Method Is 


Easy! 
Quick! 
Thorough! 


There is a beautiful booklet we 
would like to send you. The cover de- 





Voloe and Speech Culture | Mame 


Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Tra 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 6-8tring 
or Tenor) 
Piano Accordion 











Lesson and particulars of your easy payment plan. 





sign is by that celebrated artist 
Franklin Booth, and the foreword is 
by the world famous Dr. Frank 
Crane. You will find in this booklet 
many proofs that this course is easy, 
quick and_ thorough — testimonials 
from many people who have achieved 
music success through our course. 


A Free Demonstration 
Lesson 

We will also send you a demonstra- 
tion lesson so that you can see for 
yourself that this course has multiple 
advantages no other musical course 
can offer. Write us today. Mark in 
the coupon the instrument you want 
to play. Send the coupon to us. We 
will mail you immediately this. beau- 
tiful booklet and a demonstration les- 
son for the instrument you chcose. 
All you wager is a 2¢ stamp and the 
result may unfold for you new worlds 
of happiness. 


Pick Your } * 612; Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your Own 
with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 


I am inter- 


Instrument ms 

come ps | ested in the following course: 

Ukulele Flute 

Cornet Saxophone 

Trombone Harp 

Piccolo Mandolin 

Guitar "Cello — 2 
Hawallan Stee! Guitar Have you this instrument 7 

Sight Singing 
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Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 
Gives full instructions 
for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 
age, purpose and occa- 
sion. There are indoor 
and outdoor games; 
games in which children 


of varying ages may 
participate; games for 
social gatherings; for 


special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 


kind of game that 
teachers may need. 
Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 


1 year, $3.20, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





$3.20. 


Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 
ature, Orthography, 
Grammar, Arithmetie, 
Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U. 
8S. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 


Nature Study, Current 
Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Manage- 


ment, Methods of Teach- 
ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 
ful suggestions for its 
teaching and study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7_ (8c 





PRESENT: DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 


i 


\ 











In this new book, the 
author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 
nite standards by which 
teachers can evaluate ev- 
ery feature of their work. 
The standards given are 
amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make 


them of the greatest 
value for self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 
projects,. etc., have been 
thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans, | year, 


$3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Pedagogical Pep 
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Poems Teachers Ask For 


POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


{Baxi 
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THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 


The Prize - Winning 
Pians in this book were 
selected from over two 
thousand submitted by 
teachers in a_ nation- 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and dea! with the teach- 


ing of the school sub- 
jects, the children, the 
community, and the 
schoolroom itself. 384 


pages. Full cloth covers, 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructer- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.20. With The Path- 

finder, 1 year, $2.20. 
BOOKSI 
ANDI 


These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently request- 
ed by teachers for pub- 
lication in Normal In- 
atructor-Primary Plans. 
All of the poems are well 
adapted for reading, re- 
citing, memory work, 
etc. 214 pages in each 
book. Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, 
$1.00, postpaid. Either 
volume with Normal In- 
structor- Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either 
with The Pathfinder, 1 
year, $1.80. 


How I Did It 


we 7 row 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 


This book contains 746 


teaching devices briefly 
explained by teachers 
who have used them suc- 
cessfully. They cover 
School Management; 
Arithmetic ; Language ; 
Geography ; Spelling; 
History; Writing; Read- 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- 


tion and Art; Nature 
Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Man- 
ual Training; Music; 
Games; Seat Work; 
Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 


Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.00, 3 With 
year, $2.80. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 








Instructor Plan Books 
Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also ; 4 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 

Price, set of 3 volumes complete, 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90, 


May Be Had 


When Ordered in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


L Order Now and Pay February 15th 


Use the Convenient Order Blank Below. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


at Special Reduced Prices 
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FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 











Biography, 








Not only * 




















= 
$3.60 postpaid. With ~ 3 Volemes 
With The . 672 Pages 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artjstic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. 


in ten sections—each devoted to a 
Na- 


ete.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 








See Page 80 for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Full Color Pictures 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Use order blank below. 








THE PATHFINDER — The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week's issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
News Notes; potnge of a From Other Lands; 

ravel; 


Nation's Capital, 


World Affairs; 
Things Scientific; 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 
Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents” which consists of many 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 
Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
(C0 Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. 
(0 Please send me The Pathfinder for 1 year. 


() Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. 


[] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year and Ten 
* Large Full Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio. 


Place cross (X) 
in one of these 
squares to indi- 
cate your order. 


Our Health; 


USE THIS BLANK 


when orderin 
Pathfinder andother teaching helps 
in combination with either or both of these magazines. 








Digest of 


Question Box; Recreation 








With Normal In- 

















Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 15 | 


PAY FEB. 15 


| Re me rae eer eee 1928. 
Price $2.00. 
Price $1.00. 


Price $2.75. 


— $4.00. 


I have indicated below the numbers of the ten pictures selected 





1 
19 
37 
55 





Refer to the complete list of pictures on page 80 of this number and 
around the number of each of the ten pictures selected. 


draw a circle 


Se 2» 2 © 2 


20 21 22 23 24 25 
38 39 40 41 #42 43 
56 57 58 59 60 61 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 «#18 
26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 38 36 
44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 S4 








Also send me the helps checked 


priees indicated. 


LJ J 


Present-Day 


8 ds for Ti 


below in combination with the above at the additional 
esired.] 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item d 


Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 
Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional 
Four Mundred Games, $1.20 additional 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 
Pedagogical Pep, $1 .20 additional 


(] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. add’! 
[] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 66 cts. add’! 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’! 
Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 


9, $1.00 Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 





additional 


Oo 


Street or R. F. D. 


NOES ead SD conte: 


How |! Did It, 80 cents additional 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add'l 


School Window Decorations, $5 cents add’! 

Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cts. aad’! 
(] Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 cts. add’! 


oOooo0ooo 


{ [J IT am enclosing herewith. 


[] I agree to pay not later than Feb. 15, 1929. 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


Instructor Poster Patterns Vea 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 

ks. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal me 
Primary Plans, 
$2.65. 








Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 








Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 











ed 


Mother Goose Health Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 


jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 


plays out of doors each 


day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With — 


Instructor-Primary Plan 
1 year, $2.65. 











With The "Pathfinder, 1 yr., 14 


Instructor Jointed Toys "Qh! 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


Each book bound in heav 


Retail 


os i 
Toys 


, 








paper covert 


vy 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Bel 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 ye 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1 


School Window 


Contu.ns 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and‘ Fruit, 1 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Decorations 
a 


Wade 





ee 


Little Citizens and Their Flag 


Contains eighteen full 
page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi- 
zens are dressed in their 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
is reproduced in its true 
colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
Splendid material for ¥ 
troducing geography. 9 
12 inches. Price 60 cents, 





* postpaid. With 


mal Sustousten Seamaey Plans, 1 yea? 


With The Pathfinder, 1 


year, $1.50. 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


400 Games 


Either with oe Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
Sy year, numbers for July and August being 
omi 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
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DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure fo thterraption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of @ subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c im stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this | ge ~ 
each locality, also at | 






























F. A. OWEN, President 
F. C. OWEN, Secretary 








UR readers will find a 
wealth of Christmas ma- 
terial in this issue. From the fron- 
ispiece poster to the entertainment 
department, the spirit of the season 
prevails. Suggestions for hand- 
craft, suitable for gifts, are pre- 
sented by Mary B. Grubb, John T. 
Lemos, and Frank I. Solar. Gay 
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er’s painter,” as he is 
called, interests many of us with 
his portraits of the Spanish royal 
family, especially those of little Don 
Balthasar and the Infanta Maria 
Theresa. A portrait of the latter, 
the famous “Infanta in Red,” which 
hangs in the Prado, Madrid, will be 


“the paint- 


poinsettias furnish the theme for Nbrr’s JoURNEY Across THE DESERT................... Florence E.. Matthews 25 sepeomnees for our January anae, 
— Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s window Picture Stupby—“MADONNA DEL GRAN’ DUCA”............ Gertrude Herdle 26 with a picture study lesson written 
decoration. The reindeer is seen on ‘Miniature REPRODUCTIONS OF “MADONNA DEL GRAN’ DUCA”’.....cccce--00+: 27 by Gertrude Herdle. 
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May Averill’s primary reading page; 
Rebecca Deming Moore discusses 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol; our pic- 
ture study lesson takes up Raphael’s 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca.” Then 
we have a full-page Christmas song, 
with words and music, and holiday 
plans and activities in the various 


NN Ci icencsnnscsinsrcornnnnitsssitetiliienemniaticninianetintl DeForest Stull 28 
I I i nctsidaatntinennnt Laiiedtiseni dala Schmidt-Sweet 29 
CoLOoR PROBLEMS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADBS....................-..-..-.Jessie Todd 30 
LIBRARY SERVICE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS..... ..Edith A. Lathrop 32 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION............ . ..Mary B. Grubb 33 
MoTuHer Goose HEALTH POSTER.................... 
How To BE A THOROUGHBRED. Nobility.......................... Mae Foster Jay 36 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS FROM STATE FLOWERS. Maine: The White Pine 
Sch atc he cua ce aa ocean SO John T. Lemos 37 


— ‘ome Cleaveland 34 


HAT the school lunch affords 

opportunity for teaching the 
regular school subjects is proved by 
Mabel Hutchings Bellows, in “Mak- 
ing the School Lunch Educative.” 
Her discussion, beginning in this 
issue, will be concluded in January. 


4. departments. GREAT CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN History. Robert Morris.................... Mary Agnes Davis’ school lunch ar- 
mr = = | _ a einaanininstieeneiinmmnnenianineeanamiensnteventinenesennaaennnaaes Hollie Lee Mason 38 ticles furnish, each month, material 
Di MN ANY school system the child NATURE STUDIES IN SNOWTIME........ ...Maude Wood Henry 39 for the correlation suggested by 
THE REINDEER gucinmuntian May Averill 40 Mrs. Bellows. 
should be the center. Schools THE SCHOOL LUNCH. .0...c...csccssscccsssssssescsssesssssseescensusesens Mary Agnes Davis 41 
are maintained for his good.” It is MAKING THE ScHooL LuNcH Epucative—I. Reading Activities.......... . 
GE UG Oe. ee Mabel Hutchings Bellows 44 HE study of geography can be 
Charles A. Rice, Superintendent of WINDOW DECORATION—POINSETTIA Si situnieaaeainaeninaiial Bess Bruce Cleaveland 45 made very interesting to pu- 
Schools, Portland, Oregon, has Girts MADE IN THE MANUAL TRAINING CLASS.................. Frank I. Solar 46 pils if properly presented. DeFor- 
written our leading article for Jan- a ee a 47 est Stull, Associate in Geography, 
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uary, under the title, “Fitting Edu- 
cation to the Child.” 


AVING enjoyed the first three 
installments of the _ series, 
“Stories about Books,” contributed 
by Rebecca Deming Moore, our 
teaders will be glad to know that 


to read the stories themselves. 
For January Miss Moore has writ- 
ten a sketch of Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote. The illustrations are con- 
tributed by Mabel Betsy Hill, who 
is a well-known illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books, and whose work has 
often appeared with Miss Moore’s 
atticles in this magazine. 





Silent-Reading Crayon Lesson ............ 
Seat-Work Lesson ............ iaicnipannas 
A Safety-First Poster ............................. ...Bess Bruce Cleaveland V/ 
The Value of Waste Materials in Schoolroom Work........................ 


A December Art Problems ................<.0.cce0ecc-s.-.. Nelle Adams Smit 
Phonic Lessons for December ................................ Maude M. Grant 

PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR GRAMMAR GRADES... = .. 58 
Our Health Project—I .......................-.0-++. Clyde. Grenntion Y 
Oral Composition: Its Importance and 
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Teachers College, has told in his 
articles on geography how this sub- 
ject may be linked with everyday 
school life. The series was begun in 
the October issue. In “Geography 
Textbooks,” to appear in the Janu- 
ary number, Mr. Stull will tell why 
he considers the textbook important, 


, , eee ..Albert C. Lisson and how to use it. 
| ey ne cantons thee Decenber Blackboard Calendar Osi adil John T. Lemos 
out the year. Miss Moore aims to IR tie Ruth V. Conley 
| five children an idea of a few mas- Gugighy Testing—“The Informal Test”. ........ Nat G. Barnhart OU will find in this issue an 
= terpieces of literature, and to arouse TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB...........-.---0------- Rieniaseenaatenteniatagnante 57 YU article by Edith A. Lathrop, 
their interest so that they will wish DECEMBER SONGS, PLAYS, AND RECITATIONS.............20.0.0+00-s000ssssseesssessneeeenee 60 Assistant Specialist in Rural Edu- 


cation, United States Bureau of 
Education, entitled “Library Ser- 
vice for Rural Schools.” She dis- 
cusses the inadequacy of many of 
the present means of raising funds 
for school libraries, and the need 
for establishing tax-supported, uni- 
versal, and adequately supervised 
library service. 








Christmas Books} 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, recitations—all spark- 
lingly clever, full of the spirit of the occasions for which intended—a 


delight to participants and audiences. 


Whichever books you choose 


you will not be disappointed. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 


YEAR AROUND PRIMARY PRO- 
GRAMS. Just published and just the right 
book for a variety of happy, joyous, bright 
programs for every occasion. the 
months and holidays in delightful pro- 
grame—22 plays, games, dialogues and 
parties; 62 readings, recitations and 
stories; 23 songs--a total of 107 selec- 
tions on 40 cents 


SANTA CLAUS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
115 plays, stories, songs, readings, and 
recitations for all ages. A wealth of ma- 
teriai of the best assortment 40 cents 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
New Christmas programs. lll plays, 
monologues, tableaux, readings, carols. 
For all grades cents 


THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 157 plays, recitations, drills, songs, 
ete.—the new and excellent Christmas 
entertainments 40 cents 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS. 
800 selections—the newest, biggest and 
best book for celebrating the autumn and 
winter holidays 40 cents 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLI- 
DAYS. A wealth of new, original and 
clever ideas for celebrating the holidays 

40 cents 


PRIMARY 
Just published. 


wide 
selections written especially for this vol- 


ALL 
recitations and monologues 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 
recitations, 
leaux and quotations.. 


THIRTY 
AND PLAYS. 
dialogues 
grades 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS, 
AND 
clever little plays, 
drills, 

THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 
exercises, 
pantomimes, etc 


THE 


readings and recitations 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS. 

A new little folks’ book 
Christmas entertainments. A 
sparkling, snappy 


joyous 
variety of fresh, 


You will find here ample material 


for your Christmas programs for the pri- 
mary grades. 


There are 162 selections that 
please both little folks and grown- 
40 cents 


THE HOLIDAYS. 73 dialogues, 


40 cents 


130 


drills, songs, dialogues, tab- 


CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
Thirty original and clever 
— for children of all 

40 cents 


PANTOMIMES 
delightful book of 
novel pantomimes, easy 
dances and pageants 40 cents 


and 


DANCES. A 


recitations, 8 dialogues and 
5 drills, 15 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 

ue f0 cents 
GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
drills, pantomimes, parties, plays, 
cents 








FLANAGAN’S 1929 TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE of Books, 
Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furniture, Maps, Stationery, Supplies 
is NOW READY —SENT FREE— Ask for Catalogue No. 38. 





A. Flanagan Company 


914 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 
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These Two 
Sample Books 


on Penmanship 


\ Schools everywhere are swinging 


to this new System of Teaching 
Handwriting discovered and _ de- 
,veloped by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago—the System 
that admittedly accomplishes results 
with much less effort on the part of 
both Teacher and Pupil. 


Dr. Freemans Remarkable 








Important Notice 
| Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
-ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








A Correction 
(See page 58, “Valuable Addresses”) 


After page 53 of this issue was on 
the press, we received word that the 
National Child Welfare Association 
and the American Child Health As- 
sociation do not send free health ma- 
terial on request. They have material 
for which they make a small charge. 
The Child Health Organization of 
America, given in the List of Valuable 
Addresses appended to “Our Health 
Project,” 
American Child Health Association, 
which should be addressed at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, not at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The other 
agencies and concerns named in the 
List do offer free material. 


———— 


A State Spelling Bee 


The spelling bee not only holds its 
own in isolated districts of New York 
State, it is officially recognized, and 
once a year there is a state spelling bee, 
held at the time of the State Fair in 
Syracuse. This year 11 boys and 46 
girls represented their respective coun- 
ties. The bee lasted through a long, hot 
day until five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Gladys Mae Flynn of East Green- 
bush, Rensselaer County, was declared 
winner of the first prize ($50 in gold). 








New System of Baorretated 


By this Method no attempt is made to present ideals or accomplish ends in the lower grades 
that are achieved in the eighth grade or high school, but the objects to be attained are carefully 
and scientifically approximated to the mental and physical capacities of the pupils from year 
to year. By the use of this System a fine, rapid, legible handwriting is accomplished with 


Much Less Effort by Teacher and Pupil 


The Method involves the use of six Teachers’ Manuals—one for each grade—and six Com- 
pendiums for pupils—each adapted to the child’s development at that particular stage. The 
Teachers’ Manuals contain complete instructions, enabling any Teacher to secure the desired 


results. 
Send the Coupon 


4 The price of these Teachers’ Manuals is 25c 
each, but fer a limited time we shall send to 
any Teacher interested one Teachers’ Manual 
and one Compendium for use of pupil—both 
for 6c only, to pay postage. Be sure .to state 
which grade is desired. Fill out and mail the 
coupon at once 
Special—Ask about Dr. 
Scales for Testing Handwriting. 
ful. Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Since 1895 





| The Zaner-Bloser Co., Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen:—I enclose 6c postage for which 
please send me full information regarding Dr. 
Freeman's New System of “Correlated Hand- 
writing "; also one Compendium and one Teach- 
ers’ Manual to correspond. 


Freeman's Scientific 
Very help- 


Street Address 


Dept. N 
Handwriting Publishers 


Bt Name... 
| 


State 


Merle Gedney of Ravena, Donald Aiken 
of Wingdale, and Helen Dykeman of 
Patterson won second, third, and fourth 
prizes. Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education, conducted the bee 
throughout the day. It comprised both 
|oral and written tests of spelling 
| ability. 

In the first list of 50 words, the most 
troublesome were penance, propagate, 
_ and Tennessee. In the oral spelldown 
| of 150 words which followed, gaiety and 
criticism were misspelled by two con- 
testants. Then 21 boys and girls com- 
peted in a 50-word written test, in 
| which the stumbling-blocks were in- 
novation, bachelor, presumptuous, feign, 
counselor, and prejudice. The fifth 
event was oral; from 150 words, harbin- 
ger, beginner, antiquity, and repetition 
were the trouble-makers. A 175-word 
written test brought down the number 
of contestants from 13 to four. Vacil- 
late and ingenious were the only words 
misspelled on more than one paper. The 
25 “word-stickers” which determined 
the relative standing of the four win- 
ners included = bouillon, face- 
tious, desuetu mausoleum, tonsillitis, 
| bacillus, liquefy, exchequer, bivouae, 
pantomime, cayenne, hemorrhage, 
pseudonym, acquiesce, poignant, super- 
sede. The first-prize winner left the 
second “h” out of hemorrhage, while her 
nearest competitors both misspelled 
cayenne and pseudonym, 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edy. 
spin ot? ees De 
chology,”” “ ell 

in Primary Grades,”’ The 
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Rural Teacher's Pros 





lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho. 
pathic Children,’’ “Meth. 
odsof Teachingin E Elemen. 
tary Grades,”’**The Junior 
Courses in 40 Hi h School Movement,” 
su Bjec ts com- lementary School Ad. 
; ine credit ministration and Su ~~ 
owar' = tree 
dior degree. es ee 
Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


307 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, he 





High Schoo! Course 
in 2 ¥ 











Government Position; 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pwy. 
Only common school education required. Examina. 
tions often. Thousands appointed each year. Send 
for our Civil Service Catalog No. 6. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 





Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natcral qualities of 
mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training yo 
will be able to succeed in Short Story writing 
Send for this interesting Analysis Test, and 
receive expert critic’s frank opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Date 534 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Min. 


MUSIC LESSONS Ste HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 

Write today for BOOKLET. It tells how tolean 
to play Piano. ~ jolin, Mandolin, Guitare Ban 
Beginners or ‘advanced players. Your ‘onl 

8e per day for music and postage used. 


n School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicags, 
HIDE UGLY PICTURE WIRES 


Easy to beautify walls by using 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 
10c Send for Free Samples, 
pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Philadelphia, Pa, 
USE MOORE PUSH-PINS 
(Glass Heads—Steel Points) 
to hang up little things. 






































BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
Colored Reed, l5crolls. Best Quality in all Popular 


Colors. White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount o 
largeorders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hang 
ing Basket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored 
Wooden Beads for Trimmin: Free Instruction Sheet 
and Price List, .MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health Nursing, ete. [24thyest! 
For teachers extension workers, tea rooms, lunchroom, 
institutions, candy makers, makers, etc. Illus. 1% 
page booklet, “ The Profession of Home- Making” , FREE 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58tb St., Chew 


































Complete Your Education 
pry by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. 

Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL 


COLLEGE, Washington, 0. ( 
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Ne New Plays x 
Y For High Schools 


Broadway Successes 


THE MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY 

THE DEVIL IN THE CHEESE 
WAKE UP, JONATHAN 
FATHER WA 

Y 


a 
wn 
° 
CG 
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FALL GUY 





Have you seen our new 400 page cata- 

logue? Itis free! Would you care to 

receive our Bulletin each month? Just 

let us know and we shall be glad to 
place your name on file. 











SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
History and Literature—School Edition 
By Olive Price 
2 Vols, each containing one-act plays for classroom 
use in Grammar Schools and Junior High Schools. 


Vol. 1, Price $1.25. Vol. Il, Price $1.75. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
.. Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 











4 3 Susan Lowe’s 
a Black and White 
ener PATTERNS. 


75 Patterns for 60c Prepaid 

There are 16 good-sized PATTERNS for CHRIST- 
MAS in this set. 

Use them to decorate the school room. Make pres- 
ents, and have a real Christmas in your room. Four 
pages of instructions come with set. Pattern plates 
size 9x12. Price of 75 Patterns 60c Prepaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept. N. 736 West 173rdSt., New York City 














Up to 100 COPIES of HANDWRITING or 
TYPEWRITING 4% = 
in various colors, 
Quickest, cleanest, least 
expensive duplicator on 
the market. Notesize, 
£2.00; letter size, $3.75, 
complete with ink and 
sponge, postpaid. 
Refill composition, 
ets. per pound, 
posty'd. Discount . : we 
See reo 

Graphic Duplicator Co., 268 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. 

































TRIAL 
every week 13 WEEKS 
Your SIA YEAR IS CENTS 


neighbors 
know the paibtinder and will like it--the every- 
week news digest from the Nation's Center. Bright, 









ities, science, travel 
4 ion, entertainment. 
issues--only 15 C ‘s. 
or $1 for full year. ad now. Address: 


Pathfinder, Dept. 34, Washington, D.C, 


Hospital Laboratory Work 


An ideal profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
April Ist. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
‘portunity. Write for Catalog B. Northwest 

ute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers three-year course In general 
tursing to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
Uinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
we, August and Jarvary. For information address, 

‘OR OF 


NURSES, 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 


TEACHERS USING 


Smith’s Human Geography Book | 


tan get planned tests for each continent. Send 
cents in coin for sample test and price list to 
M.O., 314 W.Main Street, Dundee, Ill. 


XMA S.-TEACHERS—SPECIAL 


Hand-Tinted Photo Calendars. Made from your 
Oren, films. 25c each or six for $1.00. FILM DEVEL- 
, 8ix prints, one beautifully hand tinted, 25c. 8x10 


mut ron (send negative) 30c. 
FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. C, Glens Falls,N. Y. 


ROWN’S Home Study School ¢°""*c* 


: Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. I., Peoria, ll. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Travel Contest 


When the Travel Contest conducted 
by NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS closed on October 15, three hun- 
dred manuscripts had been submitted. 
As had been anticipated, the number de- 
scribing travel in the United States and 
Canada was much larger than the num- 
ber describing travel abroad, but what 
the foreign accounts lacked in number 
they made up in variety. Not only 
journeys in all parts of Europe, but 
novel and even thrilling experiences in 
many odd corners of the world were set 
forth most entertainingly. 

Manuscripts came to us from forty- 
five states of the Union, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska, in continental 
United States; from Ontario and Mani- 
toba in Canada; from Hawaii, Philip- 
pine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, Egypt, Chile, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela, 

The wide distribution of interest in 
the Contest and the high average 
quality of the manuscripts submitted 
were very gratifying to the sponsors of 
this competition, the object of which 
was to stimulate interest in travel both 
at home and abroad. The judges, who 
are now in the midst of their task, will 
doubtless find it anything but easy to 
choose the best manuscripts from 
among so many good ones. 

We are pleased to be able to an- 
nounce, however, that in addition to the 
four prizes of $300, $150, $100, and $50 
in each group, six fifth prizes in each 
group will be awarded. Each winner 
of a fifth prize will receive a book on 
travel. Those in the American travel 
group will receive the dé luxe edition of 
Picturesque America, edited by J. F. 
Kane, and offered for this purpose by 
the publishers, Resorts and Play- 
grounds of America, New York City. 
Winners of fifth prizes in the foreign- 
travel group will receive an illustrated 
volume on foreign travel. 

Next month, in these pages, we ex- 
pect to publish the names of all the 
prize winners, and also the names of 
others whose stories have been awarded 
honorable mention. 


—_~.>—___- 


American Boys Abroad 


H. Percival Dodge, American Min- 
ister to Denmark, writes as follows 
regarding the interesting effort to ac- 
quaint American boys with the ways 
of their Scandinavian cousins through 
actual visits to Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden: 

“The Hellig Olav, of the Scandina- 
vian Line, brought here a few days 
ago 125 American boys, selected like 
the 100 of last year, from preparatory 
schools all over the United States, who, 
also like those of last year, are to 
spend a month as guests in Danish 
families. Immediately upon their ar- 
rival, under the direction of Dr. Sven 
V. Knudsen, the boys left Copenhagen, 
some going to the city of Odense, on 
the island of Fyen, and others to the 
cities of Vejle and Aalborg, in Jut- 
land. They will return to Copenhagen 
in about three weeks for a short visit 
here, after which they will take an- 
other ship of the Scandinavian Line 
for New York. I understand that on 
the same steamer as the above-men- 
tioned boys there were also about 100 
boys who disembarked at Oslo and 
about the same number who proceeded 
to Sweden. 

“It will thus be observed that al- 
though the number of American boys 
who have actually come is consider- 
ably less than was expected, this num- 
ber is still a considerable one for so 
small a country as Denmark. Appar- 
ently the boys now in Odense, Vejle, 
and Aalborg are enjoying themselves, 
judging from articles written by them 
and appearing in the Aalborg Stift- 
stidende. I understand that this en- 
terprising newspaper has offered the 
boys two of its columns daily in which 
they may publish their impressions, 
desires, etc.” 
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Have the best new books come 
to your home by mail ~ 


like a magazine/ 


Get only those you want, and pay only for those you keep . . . 
Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 
85,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 


GAIN and again you miss outstanding books you want to read. 
Through oversight or because you are too busy, you just “never 
get around to it.” Join the Book-of-the-Month Club—it does 

not cost you a cent!—and this need never happen again! How is it 
prevented? 


The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of the country sub- 
mit their books to us in advance of publication. Every month a dis- 
tinguished group of five critics chooses the most readable and most 
important ones—fiction and non-fiction. They also choose what they 
consider the “outstanding” book every month. This we call the 
“book-of-the-month.” 

Before you get the “book-of-the-month”, or any book, you receive 
a full report about it. If you judge, from this report, that you want 
it, you let it come to you. You receive it by mail, on or shortly after 
the publication date, so that you can’t miss it. 

If one of the other books reported upon appeals to you more 
strongly you specify that that one be sent. And if none of them 

. appeal to you in any month, you take none at all! 

Moreover, whenever you take a book on the recommendation of our 
selecting committee, you are guaranteed against dissatisfaction. 
If you don’t like it, you may exchange it for some other book you 
prefer. 

Over 85,000 of the most notable people in this country—in every 
line of endeavor—now guard themselves, by means of this service, 
against missing the new books they want to read. Why don’t you 
try it? You can join this organization, and obtain the many benefits 
of its service, and yet take as few as four books a year. You may 
take more if you please, but you don’t have to. 

Moreover, the cost is—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no ex- 
tra charges of any kind. You pay only for the books you keep, and 
for them you pay the same price as if you got them from the publisher 
himself by mail! 

Surely, among the 150 or more books our judges will report upon 
in 1928, there will be at least four you will be very anxious not to 
miss. Find out how this service will absolutely prevent you from 
missing them. 

Mail the coupon below for complete information. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation. 





William Alleg 
Morley White 4 





Henry Seidel Canby Heywood 
 Cheimen Broun 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Ine. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining 
how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. ‘This 
request involves me in no obligation to sub- 
scribe to your service. 


I scciniicnis 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Blackboard Stencils Free! 


Select 24c worth of stencils free with every 
dollar purchase from this column, 
Border Stencils, Each 6c 
Pumpkins; Oak Leaves; Pilgrims; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Bells; Reindeer; Cherries and 
Hatchet; Easter; Tulips; Chicks; Rabbits. 
Large Stencils, 22x34, Each 12c 
Child Life Calendars, name any month; 
Large Turkey; Log Cabin; Mayflower; Typ- 
ical Pilgrims; Santa Driving Eight Deer; 
Santa Going Down Chimney; Santa Filling 
Stockings; Fireplace; Christmas Tree; Three 
Wise Men; Washington on Horse; Boy Lin- 


coln at Fireplace; name any map stencil, 
Seat Work Supplies 
Gummed Stars; Dots; gold, 
silver or red, box lle, 3 for 25e¢ 


Gummed Turkey; Santa; Flag; 
Chick; Bird; Butterfly; Cu- 
pid; Owl; box 10e, 3 for ...25¢ 
Gummed Cireles, 500 one inch, Ass’t’d ..25¢ 
Drawings to Color, 50 assorted, 6x9 in, ...25¢ 
Seatwork Arithmetic Cards, first 5 grades 23¢ 
12 Fancy Colored Chalk, Assorted .......25¢ 
= 12 Calendar Pads for ....9¢e 
50 Pictures, 2x3 ........25¢ 
Beautiful Colored Pie- 
tures, 16x20, Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Angelus; 
Gleaners; Christ; Sistine 
Madonna; Song of Lark, 
ench $1.25, 2 for ....$2. 
Silent Seatwork Language 
Cards, first 5 grades ..24¢ 
Construction Paper, Etc. 





50 Construction Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d ....27e 
50 Sheets Holly Red 30e; 50 Holly Green 30¢ 
50 Sheets Poster Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d ...18¢ 
50 Sheets Holly Red 20e; 50 Holly Green 20c¢ 


250 Sheets Manila Drawing Paper, 9x12 ..35¢ 
250 Sheets White Drawing Paper, 9x12 ..60¢ 
50 Sheets Best Quality Oak Tag, 9x12 ...42¢ 


Compare our postpaid prices with others 
Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalog 
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LATTAS BOOK 


— for—— 


TEACHERS 


SEVENTH 
EDITION 


WS 








J. S. LATTA, INC. 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed 
seven times—a car load each time. This new 
edition is larger and better than ever. It con- 
tains 12 calendar drawings to trace and color, 
32 common bird drawings, 16 Mother Goose 
drawings, 18 Hiawatha drawings, 18 Eskimo 
drawings, 16 circus drawings, 16 landscape 
and language drawings, 60 sewing card pat- 
terns, 42 paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, lan- 
guage, booklet covers, and cardboard con- 
struction. It also contains many stories for 
opening exercises with 86 illustrations. They 
include Little Black Sambo, The Gingerbread 
Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm Stories, 
Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story 
Starters with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First 
Speeches with 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for 
Opening Exercises, and 20 Speeches for 
Special Occasions with 6 illustrations. This 
splendid book also gives you over 1000 seat 
work suggestions, over 100 Gems of Thought 
and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of Na- 
tions with 12 illustrations, besides Good 
Health Information, How to Organize a Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, Fundamentals and 
Principles of Economies, Elementary Civics, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Debating in School, 
and many other helps. Price postpaid ..$2.00 





Good For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, the seventh edition 
if no premiums are requested. Send this cou- 


pon 





splendid book to you at once. 


to us with $1.50 and we will mail our 











MAILING PRICE, $2.00 
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Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weighs over 2 lbs. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


J. S. LATTA, INC, 


Order from nearest place 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 











Ornamenta!in any Graded or Ungraded School. 
Send Money Order, Express Order, or CERTIFIED check for sample Set 
Ination Script and Roman with ee Complete ee a 

1. ay AlphabetandPigures « - 75 





J.L. ENGLE, “The Map Man,” 


ba IIA GOA 
Aa Bb Ce Dd 


ENGLE’S “STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET follows strictly the National STANDARD ALPHABET, 





Combi 
Script Alphabet and Figures - - $ : 
x 


designed and recommended by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Printed on best 
quality bristol, Capitals 3 inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. Takes 16'¢ feet of space. Useful and 
SPECIAL PRICES on large school orders. NO FREE SAMPLES. 


, at following POSTPAID Prices. 
- $1.50 


cents 
BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 











FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES ~—- FESTIVALS 
PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS 
Thousands of teachers 
use the material 
in our books 
64-page ‘llustrated descriptive catalog with Table of 
Contents of books, sent on request. 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 
67 West 44 Street, New York 



















You can have both, and a helpful 
school project besides, HOW TO 
PLAN D CARRY OUT A 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL furnishes 
the ideas, Our price on the re- 
vised and enlarged 1928 edition is 
50c postpaid. Wholesale catalog 
of School Carnival and Entertain- 
ment supplies free. 


THE SCHOOL SERVICE NOVELTY CO. 
Department NI, 
1273 Buchanan Street, Topeka, Kansas 






















Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yi" 









We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted this offer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 








send you, not asample, 


Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
/ parents of your pupils. We will with 


ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


the 20 or more names a: 
addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 


tareg- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Take these four steps for pupils’ health 














Progress of “Teaching Films’ | 


The Department of the Interior says 
that educational motion pictures are 
making progress toward finding a place 
in the schools. It believes that “teach- 
ing films” are here to stay, having 
proved their worth, not only by con- 
trolled tests of isolated lessons, but 
also by the everyday experience of 
years. According to the Bureau of 
Education, about 15,000 educational in- 
stitutions of all types in this country 


are equipped for motion-picture pro- | 


jection. 

Many state universities maintain 
film libraries in their extension de- 
partments, and systematically supply 
films to school and community organi- 
zations in their own respective states. 
Yale University has participated in 
the preparation of a series of films on 
American history; and Harvard is co- 
operating with film producers in mak- 
ing pictures bearing on science. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has installed projecting 
machines in all its school buildings. 

The stock of available films of ex- 
cellent quality has greatly increased, 
the Bureau of Education says, but 
the number of text films—that is, those 
which may be used in direct connection 


with the daily teaching—is far from | 


adequate. The portable type of pro- 
jector seems to solve the problem of 
classroom use; safety films avoid fire 
risk; the improved devices make it 
possible for the teacher or an intelli- 
gent pupil to operate the machine with 
little training; and a narrow film re- 
duces the cost materially. 

A teacher may give her lesson, using 
an illustrative film to supplement ver- 
bal instruction, and leave an enduring 


impression upon the minds of her| 


pupils. 

Under the platoon plan of organiza- 
tion, where groups alternate in the 
classroom and at other work, the audi- 
torium showings of films approach 
more nearly the character of class in- 
struction. In the platoon schools of 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and other cities, 


one day in the week is given to motion 
pictures as a part of the auditorium 
| exercises. The programs are arranged 

in advance, and care is taken to make 
| the pictures co-ordinate with the class- 
room teaching. 

Great effort has been made in recent 
years under private endowment to de- 
velop text films for classroom use. 
Satisfactory film has resulted. Twelve 
cities, from Newton, Mass., in_ the 
East, to Oakland, Calif., in the West, 
and from Rochester, N. Y., in the 
North, to Atlanta, Ga., in the South, 
were chosen for experiments involving 
12,000 children, half of whom received 
instruction without the use of films, 
and the other half with it as a supple 
ment to the teacher and the textbook. 

—_——@——————. 


The Forest’s Waste Basket 


It is a matter of great public com 
cern that the forests be protected. It 
is of particular importance to those 
who frequent the forest for sport and 
other forms of recreation and health, 
but the persons who use the forest are 
those who burn it. Due to lack ° 
knowledge about the danger in throw 
ing away lighted tobacco or matches 
or leaving burning camp fires, many 
persons unintentionally start a forest 
fire. Fire is the great menace to the 
American forests. Few persons wou 
think of throwing a lighted cigarette 
or match into a waste basket in theif 
offices or homes, but the same person 
dump fire into the dry leaves of 
forest floor, the waste basket of the 
forest. A forest fire involves more 
serious and more permanent damag® 
than the burning of home or office 
The appalling record of destruction by 
forest fires is a reflection upon the * 
telligence of those who enter the fo 
and an irreparable loss to generation’ 
of sportsmen, a loss to youth, to tt 
and to nation—New York State Co% 
lege of Forestry. 


wars ; 
“A friend is one who walks in when 
the rest of the world walks out. 
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These gift sets contain Three High 
Grade 


Stamped With Any Name 
or Short Inscription in Gilt 


Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 

grown-up, too) on opening this colorful 
Holiday Package and discovering a set of 
three pencils, each bearing his or her own 
name in Gilt! 

Where could you find a handsomer, more 
useful or more distinctly personal gift than 
this? And, when there are a number to give 
to, what could you give for fifteen cents 
that would be so acceptable as these pencil 
sets? (Each set of three pencils stamped in 
Gilt with any name desired, and enclosed in a 
Handsomely Lithographed Holly Box as il- 
lustrated, costs only fifteen cents postpaid in 
quantities—see prices below.) 


PRICES 


1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid. 
11 boxes or more, 15c per box, postpaid, 


Hexagon Pencils with 


Fancy Gilt Tips and Red Rubber 
Erasers just as shown here. 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 








>» © © &@ @ & £€§ S&B S&S FB 1 8 


38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


G 








The Pencils are furnished in Seven Popular 
Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Gray and Maroon— 
and orders will be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
of three pencils, one name to a set. 

Order early. Use the convenient order 
blank below and attach to it a sheet with the 
names you desire to appear on the pencils. 
To avoid errors please print all names clearly, 
paying particular attention to the U’s and 
N’s; M’s and W’s; R’s and S’s, etc. We will 
carefully follow your spelling of names and 
guarantee prompt delivery. Remit by any 
convenient method—money order preferred. 








Santa Says 
“ORDER EARLY” 


—«a—_m aamammammaemne— eo OES 


The Osborne Specialty Co., 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 
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| attaching to this order blank. 
| order. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me ...................0..00-0.. sets of Individual 
Name Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp 
each set according to the list of names on the sheet which I am 


Enclosed is remittance of $......................-....... in payment of ‘this 














Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, 


Make Pictures Your 
Christmas 
Messengers 

Teach the Christmas 


Story with them. 
Order today. 


Geography and especially for Picture Study. 


8x3% For 


ONF. CENT SIZE. 


50 or more, 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5x8 For 
25 or more. 


By Ferrussi By Sichel 


Madonnas 


Send ) cents for Christmas 
set of 25 pictures, Art 
Subjects, or 25 for Children, or 
25 on the Life of Christ. 


5x8, 


or 25 


Size 


Or, send S30 cents for 50 Christ- 
mas Subjects, or 50 0n the Life 
of Christ, or 60 for Children, or 
) Art Subjects, 


CATALOGU 


1928 CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


Size 3x34. 





To see the beautiful awakens Price $1.00, Order today. 
appreciation. To appreciate 
the beautiful ennobles the 


soul of man. 


delighted with them.” 








Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the Educator, said:—‘'l am glad to make an exception 
to my rule to commend no school material, in favor of The Perry Pictures. |! 
have been greatly interested in them from the first, and regard them as a 
very important addition to our school equipment. They should be in every 
school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest country districts. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, 


A choice box of 18 cards, no two alike, each with a tissue lined envelope. 


A customer writes:—‘'I find them more than satisfactory; I am absolutely 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 
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Reproductions of the 
World’s Great 
Paintings 


Large Pictures 
for Framing. 
Artotypes. 


22x28 inches 
the margin. 


including 


$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 


Send $2.00 for any two 
of these pictures, or for 
‘‘Feeding Her  Birds’’ 
and The Angelus. 


Hand Colored, same size, 
two for $3.00. 





A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever. 
—Keats 














USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


So much nicer than the ordinary 


Printed Stationery 


Especially Attractive 


printed kind, on high grade white bond paper, the quality of which 


Your three initials 
richly dye stamped in any standard 


will be appreciated by your most discriminating friends. 
color on specially attractive ripple Printed with rich dark blue ink in neat plain Gothic as 
finished white, buff or gray paper shown below. 
as preferred. 
30 Sheets and 25 Envelopes, only 33:88 postpaid ALETHAIRE H. COOK 
90 ts and 75 Envelopes, only 00 postpaid 200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 


with name and address for only 
$1.00 POSTPAID 
Order now by merely enclosing proper amount, writing name 
clearly. Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, 


Money with order. l0c extra for gold or silver em- 
bossing or for postage West of the Rockies. Prompt 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








TEACHERS: Take advantage of our Premium Offers and secure FREE ITEMS that are really im- 
portant and useful in the schoolroom. Write us immediately for complete information and details, 


NEW 1928-1929 SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG IS NOW READY 
FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schools in Every State in the Union since 1899. 























EITHER DESIGN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35c¢ EA.: 
% OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 
PLATE. 50¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.:: 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 





BASTIAN BROS. CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


S PINS &RIN 


891 BASTIAN BLOG. 














DODSON Bird and Nature 








Hard Enamel 
Pictures in Natural Colors No.C 14 Each Dosen 
——— “J The loveliest color pic- Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 
gs tures in existence— Gold Fill, .22 2.20 
yt 1 P Sterl. Sil, .26 2.50 cus 
cain a eens Roll. Gold .45 4.25 
tic. Order these beau- No.R14 Each\No.C125 Each 
tiful color pictures of Sterl. Sil. $1.25|Gold Fill, $0.35 


the birds, flowers, 
fruit, animals, miner- 
als and industrial pic- 
tures of§ lumbering, 
cotton, coal, ete. They 
create enthusiasm for 
the beautiful things of 
nature. Ideal for 
school room or home. 
Send a dollar bill for 
thirty beautiful 7x9 in. 
pictures of birds as 
selected by Mr. Dodson 
and complete list of 


10 Kt. Gold 38.75) Sterl. Sil. 50 
i 14 Kt. Gold 4.75) Roll. Gold .76 
No. G 287 Pin Guard and Chain 


Raised letters on Pin, or 
background Enamel 


W Stl. Sil, $1.65 Ea., Dz. $1.25 Ea, 

pa] RI. Gid. 1.90 Ea., Dz. 1.45 Ea. 

10k. Gid. 3.00 Ea., Dz. 2.50 Ea. 

No. R 281 Raised Letters and 

” Ml Year, or background Hard Enameled. 

4 a tach Dozen 
" S Sterl. Silver with"10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, $2.25Ea. 
<] i PE) LOK: Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, $5.00Ka. 
} P 1M4Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top 560, $6.00Ea, 
rm 4 ; Sampces LOANED upon your Principal's Endorse- 
S ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment, 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE a 


Ce 214 Greenwich St., ‘ork, N. ¥. 
MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 


Meewing reer owe Letter: & Your 




















Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
Makers of the famous Dodson Bird Houses 


f 


648, 








115 Harrison Street, 


OUR BIG CATALOG 
of BOOKS ;i, Publishers 


Kankakee, Ill. 


FREE 




























fr" We catalog and send by mail, at a big Pe 

saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 

We su ply thel largest sauder of ube. Batvate 315 nee, 529 
: ibraries and individ their 

Sy Oar service is quick al an ng. ‘ ogee = Ms eur one re a ag od —~ 

for catalog A post card will bring it, Rolled Gold Se 473] ta Ki Gold 60004 ERotied Geld Sse oe 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25, —— ae nd Gold $1.60 16.00 
| --2-~B = REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 





Interchange of Teachers 


The first number of “Common 
Speech,” the object of which is to for- 
ward mutual understanding and good 
will among all English-speaking peo- 
ple,” thus describes the  teacher- 
exchange program of the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States 
which has its headquarters in New 
York at 19 West 44th Street: 

Interchange of teachers for the 
full school year between American 
and English schools, both public and 
private, is being developed by an 
English Speaking Union committee to 
which all branches have been invited 
to appoint members who will help to 
cultivate this new field of usefulness 
in their districts. Mrs. Thomas B. 
Wells, of New York, is chairman. 
This American committee works in co- 
operation with the British committee 
in England. The results to date show 
that such exchanges not only produce 
helpful comparison of educational 
viewpoints and methods, but contri- 
bute very humanly to better mutual 
understanding. On each side the 
school children and their parents, the 
native teachers and the townspeople, 
learn pretty well, in the course of a 
year, what an English person—or an 
American—is really like. 

Two exchanges are in operation 
during the present school year. Miss 
Helena Todd, English Mistress of the 
Secondary School of Harrogate, York- 
shire, has exchanged with Miss Helen 
C. Lingham, teacher of English at the 
Amherst High School, Amherst, Mass.; 
Miss Dorothy M. Fieldsend, English 
Mistress of the Carlton Street Sec- 
ondary School, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
has exchanged with Miss Sally Dawes, 
teacher of English at the Senior High 
School, Quincy, Mass. Four previous 
exchanges, applying to schools in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Illinois, have been made in the 
past three years. 

During last summer, five teachers 
from England were guests of the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union in this country. 
They studied in various institutions, 
and lived in private homes. 

——_>—__ — 

Thirty-four countries were repre- 
sented among the places of birth of the 
390 graduates of eighth-grade evening 
schools in Detroit this year. Nineteen 
countries of Europe were included, 
Germany coming first with 65, Poland 
next with 36, then Russia with 30, 
and Italy with 12. 


S RING $1.50 
Catalog! t FRE! 








THISCLAS 


d Sen 
Ring as shown with any one or twoletters in 
center and HS, GS, or $S beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Samples 
class officers. Special orders filled. 


Ave., 
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Story of a Cable 


For what is believed to be the firg 
time in history a newspaper story was 
sent to the shore from a cable ghj 
over a transatlantic cable which was 
being laid. The story was dispatchej 
from the cable ship “Dominia” from , 
point about 500 miles out from Ba 
Roberts, N. F., and was sent over the 
entire length of the cable. It detaile 
the task of laying the cable 2,500 fath. 
oms below the surface, the deepest gee. 
tion of the new Western Union cable 
between Bay Roberts, N. F,. ané 
Horta, Azores. The story was dis. 
patched by a newspaper man aboarj 
the cable ship and was relayed to the 
Western Union cable office in New 
York City from which point it was for. 
warded to the press of the nation. 

“The “Dominia,” which left Bay 
Roberts, N. F., on August 23rd with 
the new cable, reached the deepest par; 
of her route on August 27th. For one 
hundred miles on that day it was nee. 
essary for the cable to reach down 
2,500 fathoms, or nearly three miles be. 
low the surface. Once this deep valle 
was passed, however, there was a grai- 
ual rise to 2,000 fathoms, then to 1,000 
fathoms and, as the Azores were 
reached, there was a precipitous rise to 
the ocean mountain peak which is Fay- 
al, the cable relay point of the Azores 
group. 

In the past no messages of any 
length, much less any newspaper sto- 
ries, have been sent over the entire 
length of a cable only partially laid. 
This occasion marked the first time a 
story was let wind its way around the 
coils of cable in the tanks of a cable 
ship. 

The newspaper correspondent aboard 
the “Dominia” reported the progress of 
the trip in his story and stated that en- 
gineers of the Western Union said that 
the ship was adhering with almost 
clock-like precision to its schedule. Def- 
inite time limits imposed by the con- 
tract under which the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company 
of London, laid the cable for the West- 
ern Union, made necessary a meticulous 
following of this schedule—Dots and 
Dashes, 


Se ee 
Discipline 

If there is any one classroom prob- 
lem which interests all teachers, it is 
the problem of discipline. The teach- 
er’s ability to control the conduct of 
her class is the measure of success set 
for her by the school administrator. 
However good her teaching may be 
from a pedagogical point of view, she 
is not considered successful unless she 
is master of discipline. The disciplin- 
ary control of a class has generally 
been considered as a fine art. I am 
suggesting that this art be analyzed s0 
that its mastery can be made more 
easy. 

Perhaps the most important reason 
why classroom discipline is a problem 
is because most teachers fail to con- 
sider discipline as an integral part of 
the teaching situation. We have long 
since learned in clinical psychology 
that we must not attempt to test 4 
child unless or until he is willing to be 
tested. The first task of the clinical 
psychologist is to get the child into the 
proper mood for testing. He must 
willing to do his best and to co-operate 
to the utmost. How many teachers 
make willingness to learn the first com 
dition of their teaching? The teacher 
usually assumes the child’s willingne 
to learn and quite disregards his nat 
ural restiveness under ordinary clas* 
room conditions. How many teachers 
know why a child is restless or why » 
misbehaves? How many create an at 
titude of joyousness toward learning 
which would reduce their disciplinary 

rovlems to the irreducible minimum: 

ow many take the time to study the 
behavior reactions of their children 
with reference to natural tendencies 
instead of assuming that the child ' 
maliciously troublesome? — Edgar 4 
Doll, in Educational Research Bullet. 


——— 
It takes little time to administer * 


rebuke, but it takes a long time to 4 
get it—Chinese Proverb. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 

For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene, 
Procter & Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade, It pro- 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach- 
er and class—colorful posters for the schoolroom, 
cakes of Ivory Soap and recognition awards forthe 
children to take home with them. It is both prac- 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful study 
of the expressed needs of thousands of teachers. 

Only your request and the twenty-five cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling are 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru- 
sade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
(witha copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents, upon request. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE; 
Dept. 32-J, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Nos ished Me 
tion Excellence . 
26000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
victor 
203 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 
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Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS. 
Drills, Joke Books, Tableaux Lights, Wigs, 
Beards, Mustaches, and Stage Make Up of 
allkinds, Catalogue free. Dept. H. Ames 
Publishing Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
c., in ten minutes, quickly 














j plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
nd. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


per pou 
and Xt MAIL CHARGES PREPAID 
BY Us. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 




















. ae ° he kind teachers 
Physical Training Exercises ™¢ “ind teachers 
in Schoolroom or on Playground among pupils of all Grades 
and Ages. Book contains Twelve Sets of Practical, Help- 
ful Exercises—Paper Bound—$1,00. Satisfaction or Money 

. HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY PUB. CO., 
204 West Cook Street, Springfield, lis. 


1000 PLAYS FULLY DESCRIBED 
Send for our FREE new catalog—it gives all the facts zoe need 
jot, setting, ete., of over 0c A be 












| groups for students—senior and jun- 


|over fifteen and under twenty-one | 


‘mentions of $15 each. 





cast, q 
plays available for amateur produc! . With 
. select egy bendage que aft daze. — the mneat 
-date ide to . Ente nmen onologues, etc. 
Brematic Pub. Co.,Dept 10 $42 $0. Dearborn St,, Chicago 














_ 
Orations, Debates, Essays, | 
Ete. prepared to order. $2.50 per 1000 words. “How To 
Talk And Debate.’’ 114 pages, 35 cents. Miller Literary 
Agency, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


KODAK FILMS—SPeGAt. PIAL, QFEER: 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 











PLAYS, ces 


Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill, 
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Fifth National Soap Sculpture 
Competition 
Of particular interest to schools, | 
both primary and secondary, is the 
Fifth National Soap Sculpture Com- 
petition for the Procter and Gamble | 
prizes totaling $1,675. A committee | 
of eminent artists, museum directors, 
and educators is sponsoring the com- 
petition, which is open to amateurs 
and professionals, who have used 
white soap as a medium. 
The amateur section includes two 


ior. In the senior group, for those 


years of age, the prizes are: first, 


| $100; second, $75; third, $50; fourth, 


$30; ten honorable mentions, $10 each. 
In the junior group, for those under 
fifteen years of age, the prizes are: , 
first, $25; second, $20; third, $15; 
fourth, $10; ten honorable mentions 
$5 each. There is also a classification 
for advanced amateurs, with first 
prize of $150, second prize of $75, 
third prize of $50 and five honorable 
While this 
classification has been created espec- 
ially for advanced amateurs over 
twenty-one years of age, it is an open 
competition and anyone not a _ pro- 
fessional may enter regardless of age. 

Soap sculpture has become a part 
of the curriculum in many schools. In 
the last competition, in addition to a 
very large number of individual en- 
tries in the junior and senior classifi- 
cations, many entries were received 
as group work from schools. This 
type of work has the approval of lead- 
ing educators and artists, and is con- 
sidered particularly valuable as a 
training for the mind and eye of! 
students. 

Entries for this year’s competition 
should be sent after February 1, 1929, 
to the National Small Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 80 East 11th Street, New York 
City, from whom entry blanks (which 
must accompany the pieces) and in- 
struction booklets may be obtained. 
The competition closes May 1, 1929. 

The awards will be made as soon as 
possible after May 1. An exhibition 
of the prize-winning and other ac- 
cepted sculptures will be open to the 
public during the month of June, 1929, 
in New York. After the close of the 
exhibition in New York, the collection 
will be sent on a circuit tour to be 
shown in museums, art schools, and 
other art centers throughout’ the 
country. 


a 





The Story of Figures 


An unusual and attractive little book 
just issued is called The Story of Fig- 
ures. It does not claim to be “even a 
short synopsis of the evolution of fig- 
ures” but rather represents an effort 
“to stimulate an interest in a subject 
too often scorned by the young student 
as dry and uninteresting.” The book 
shows how closely the story of figures 
is linked with the history of civilization. 
Excellent drawings illustrate such 
topics as “Introduction of Numbers,” 
“Primitive Methods of Figuring,” “Ad- 
dition,” “Subtraction, Multiplication, 
Division,” “Fractions and Decimals,” 
and chapters on various types of me- 
chanical figuring. The booklet will be 
sent free to teachers on application to 
the publishers, namely, Burroughs Ad- 
ding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


—o~——_ 


The American Humane Education 
Society’s Calendar for 1929 will be, ac- 
cording to announcement by the society, 
one of the handsomest it has ever pub- 
lished. The picture in four colors is 
unusually attractive, showing a child 
with three dogs. The leaves of the pad, 
one for each month, contain valuable 
humane hints on the care of animals 
and are especially adapted to use in 
schools. Although extra expense is in- 
volved in using the colored picture, the 
price has not been increased. The 
calendars may be had at 20 cents per 





copy, two for 35 cents; $1.80 per dozen, 
postpaid from The American Humane | 
Education Society, 180 Longwood | 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Beautiful 
usable 
Music 


for Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, dances, 

folk songs, concert solos, story music, orchestras, bands 

—grouped in a single Unit (No.1). Enough new Victor 

Orthophonic Records for a year’s beginning in music 
appreciation. 


I 3 records—"7 7 selections—J() lessons 
[37 price ‘10% 


IF YoU would select, out of all Victor music, the records yuu would 
want most for your rural school, they would probably be just these 


thirteen. 


For these are Victor Orthophonic Records, delightfully 


varied, with the beauty and freshness of presentation that can help 
rural schools so much. These records offer a way to know the in- 
struments of the orchestra, some of the finest music of the masters 
—and to have true appreciation of music. 


If you had the time, you could work out the lessons to include 


these records. 
lessons too. 


But we assume that you haven’t, so here are the 
Twenty of them (which may be subdivided into 30 or 


40 if desired) cleverly devised for ever-increasing interest, enough 
for a whole year’s varied pleasure in music. The booklet of lessons 


contains annotations on all principal selections, 


Victor dealer, or from us. 


Order from any 


Or let us tell you more about them. 


Here are sample lessons : 


Mother Goose Party (20212). Chil- 
dren recognize the Mother Goose 
characters and raise hands when 
they discover them. 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schu- 
bert) (20079). Show pictures of 
’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. 
See back of charts. 


Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). 


Mignon is a story of a little girl 
stolen by gypsies. When she is 
grown, she goes to a village where 
a musical entertainment is being 
given, and there finds that her 
father is a nobleman. 

The Gavotte is an old French 
peasant dance. 


Class may raise hands when loud 
flute tone is heard. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, { 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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XMAS NAME 
PENCILS — 


FOR YOUR PUPILS AND FRIENDS 


CENTS A BOX 
SEE PRICES 


THE IDEAL fj FA’ 
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WE GUARANTEE to engrave your names on pencils correctly. Our proof reading department Lower Pi 
checks your three times for correct spelling before your order is shipped. Be sure to The Gol 
write your names plainly. oy = 
YOUR PUPILS’ NAMES engraved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold on our highest grade “SUPERFINE” hexagon shaped 5¢ pencils in six aepeine 
new bright colors, packed in beautiful HOLLY BOXES make the most acceptable and practical yet inexpensive XMAS GIFT you am, cone 
can buy your pupils. , ay 
OUR “SUPERFINE” PENCILS are not cheap pencils but are standard 5¢ quality. They contain a special No. 2 soft, smooth, firm ad an un 
lead which is grooved, compressed and fully waxed. “SUPERFINE” lead will not scratch or break, nor does it require frequent Ss 
sharpening. “SUPERFINE” pencils have a new patented polished brass tip with red Para rubber erasers. “SUPERFINE” pencils witable fo 
are now furnished in six new bright colors: Red, Blue, Green, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. We guarantee them to be the best and together 
the prettiest pencils you can buy. When no choice is made, boxes of three pencils will contain a red, green and lavender pencil ; boxes ee: 
of six or twelve pencils will contain the six different colors. We have perfected new engraving machines which automatically place | Oe 
the different colors in each box and engrave each pencil perfectly. These machines are used exclusively by us. sc! 
" OUR HOLLY BOXES are made of extra heavy material covered with poinsettias, holly leaves and berries lithographed in their a on 
natural colors. A af 
“SUPERFINE” PENCIL SETS are the best made and are sold only by Ay 
THE DAYTON PENCIL COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO Partial 
ith 
Alouette 
| HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25c; | HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35c; | HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50c; irk. the 
| 10 BOXES OR MORE, 15c A BOX | 10 BOXES OR MORE, 25c A BOX | 10 BOXES OR MORE, 45c A BOX aes 
; Bua! Baal 
HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of the paper; write names plainly in a row down the paper; write your name and address ~ Ae 
plainly; enclose check, money order or currency. We pay the postagee ORDER EARLY. We kindly ask that you combine with pe Delle of 
other teachers in sending in your orders as it will enable us to give you better service. Boxes for any pupils entering your school fal Bog, ‘Th 
after you have ordered will be sent at the same prices. We guarantee your names to be spelled correctly, your pencils to be regularly PL ae 
assorted colors and your pencils to reach you in time. If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. PLEASE Rane ‘Nef 
ORDER EARLY. Me e Hall 
j . to Me 
a | 7 seeeg eH, Th 
OU DO f ® fit Nock, 
M iment : the. Fro 
| FOR $3.75 we will send one gross of our “SUPERFINE” pencils, any or assorted colors, with your SCHOOL NAME, MERRY CHRISTMAS, GREET- Oa Be “wit 
INGS FROM YOUR TEACHER or any short inscription engraved on the ENTIRE gross of pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold and also send you God Bless 
FREE your choice. of the following highest grade premiums: a 14 Kt. Solid Gold, Self-Filling Fountain Pen, black or mottled green; a Chicago Giant Pa ' 
| Automatic Pencil Sharpener; a 5 Ft., 6 Ft., or 8 Ft. U. S. Flag (sewed stripes.) ~ 2 
i! G tic. Re 
eo 
f bg That | 
: Heme, et 
i Bite 
Lullab 
a Gloam 
: i Came Upo 
| i Nhicago MP’ Choice ina J 
\\ ' of ib oit'S 
Ladies’ Mnita “'*W 
or Rap the 
' Gents’ te Keler's "Amer 
and 1( 
2 Send tod 
t OUR premiums and our pencils are fully guaranteed. If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. Write plainly. Enclose check, writen Bo 
money order or currency. We pay the postage. Your order will be appreciated and sent to you promptly. liggest vs 
YOUR TH IN PENC Y SHililil RA OW 
UR RSS * 
| Hi fase +0 E DAYTON PENCIL CO.. DAYTON. OHIOMf=\lil 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of | 
FAVORITE SONGS — 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 








Physical exercises for 20 minutes a 
| day have been made compulsory in all 
the schools of Costa Rica by recent 
executive decree. A _ special depart- 
ment for the training of teachers in 
physical education will be organized. 


By invitation the seventy-piece sym- 
phony orchestra of the Hamtramck 
(Mich.) High School gave a two-hour 
concert for the University of Michigan 
Summer Session. The school board 
was so pleased at the expressions of ap- 
proval on this concert that it imme- 
diately appropriated $3,700 for addi- 
tional equipment for the orchestra. 


Formal opening of the new Graduate 
Library School at the University of 
Chicago took place in October with the 
assembling of the first class for a 
course in “The Origin of the Printed 
Book.” Created by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation by a million dollar gift to the 
university, the school is unique in being 
the only purely graduate library school 
in the nation. 


The public schools of Cincinnati 
staged an exhibition of their many ac- 
tivities in connection with the annual 
industrial exhibit of that city in Music 
Hall. There were separate booths for 





—_— 








arts, physics, chemistry, woodworking, 
machine-shop instruction, music, dental 
hygiene, health education, physical 
education, and schoolroom equipment. 


A system of correspondence instruc- 
tion for children living in isolated 
sections of Manitoba, Canada, has been 
introduced by the provincial depart- 
ment of education. It follows to some 
|extent the plan in use in Australia. 

The work in Canada is in charge of a 
teacher of wide experience with two 
assistants. Grades I to VIII are cov- 
ered. ‘The plan has been in operation 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


202 20c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
womplete song book for schools of all kinds 
ad for assembly and community singing. 
Itcontains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sered songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
letion of songs for Christmas. There are 
alo a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
iltogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
mgraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
wd attractively bound in covers made from 
“ope stock’’ which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
“one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 

, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 





dren are receiving instruction. 


A recent study of consolidation of 
schools and transportation of school 
| children in North Carolina, made by 
the state department of public in- 
struction, shows that the number of 
one-teacher schools in the state de- 
creased from 7,867 to 2,340 during the 
25 years from 1901-02 to 1926-27. 
Consolidated schools with more than 
six teachers increased from 150 to 564 








geography, history, writing, household , 





for about nine months, and 120 chil- 


| 





fide (With Me Largo schools during the five-year period 
American ‘igh Provoker. A= 1921-22 to 1926-27. At the close of 
} yd Beautiful yr ey od Light the school year 1926-27, rural consoli- 
tant Chorus Little Bo-Peep | dated schools in the state numbered 
ng ne zittle i ( thic rf > . j il. | 
hu! Bas! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 940, of which 819 were for white chil 
hide Hymn of the Re- Long Trail. ‘The dren, and 121 for colored children. 
soreley, he 
Bie Bells of Scotland ve's Old Sweet 8S i i 
he (Round) wuther’s Cradle Hymn” On the penaberen of election day, 
MacDonald's Farm November 6, patriotic exercises were 
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Song—Brahms 
Nelly Gray 
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tink to Me Only With 
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fd Be With You Till 


We Meet Again 
God Bless Our Native 


. Ladies 
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c Relief, A 

to the Chief 

The Herald Angels 
[Tara's Halls 
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. Holy, Holy 
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Lullaby 
Gloaming 
e Upon the Mid- 
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over of My Soul 
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St. Nicholas 
e World 
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Mavourneen 
Home Fires 


merican Hymn 
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March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Mummy Song, The 
My Bonnie [Thee 
My Faith Looks Up to 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast 
Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep 
Scotland's 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Star Sa Banner 
Sweet and Low liot 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The 
We Three Kings of 
Orient Are 


Burning 


Young, Maggie 
While Shepheres Watched 
locks 
, for the Night is 
Coming 


~and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
mn Book of Favorite Songs as you 


Med for your school. 
bigges 


You will find it the 


t value ever offered in a song book. 


f. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


held in the schools of Evansville, Ind., 
and the duty of voting was empha- 
sized. Afterward, school was 
missed in order that the pupils might 
have a part in the day’s activities. 





| 


dis- | 


The children paraded with their school | 


| bands, and displayed placards setting 
forth the responsibility of citizens on 
election day. The object, of course, 
was not to influence the votes of par- 
|ents but to arouse them from indif- 
ference. At the same time, the chil- 
dren themselves were impressed with 
their civic duties and privileges and 
were made acquainted with the me- 
chanics of an election. Honor citi- 
zenship badges were to be presented 
to pupils in whose homes each person 
voted who was entitled to do so. 


Frances Elizabeth Klander, of the 
Friends High School, Moorestown, 
N. J., submitted the best speech in the 
national contest on the outlawing of 
war by ratification of arbitration 
treaties. She will receive an award of 
$500 for a trip to Geneva, Switzerland. 
Harwood Stump of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) High School won the second 
prize of $300, and Robert Picken of 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, the 
third prize of $200. Speeches were sub- 
mitted from thirty-seven states and the 
Terrritory of Hawaii. The judges 
were Dr. John H. Finley, an editor of 
the New York Times; George W. Wick- 
ersham, former United States Attorney- 
General; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
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chairman of the Conference on the? L_ 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Earn a Diploma 


Fi 


Teacher’s Certificate 


Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to take up 
a special course in music and train for something bigger in your work? 
State Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastic 
training. You can earn a Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate 
through our school, which is issued by the authority of the State of Ili- 
nois. 

Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and 
sample lessons. We send them without any obligation and they show how 
it is possible to get complete courses without having to go away from 
home for an expensive course. 

We have been offering our courses to music lovers for many years. 
If you haven’t sent for literature before DO IT NOW! Check on the cou- 
pon below what particular course you wish to see and we will send catalog 
and quote special terms to you. 

If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the 
courses which have started others on the road to success. There can be 
no question about its paying when so many thousands of musicians are 
advancing through the aid of our courses to positions of responsibility 
and influence. 

A Public School music graduate writes: “I am now the director of 
the Community High School Orchestra, having received my certificate 
from our superintendent upon the recommendation of the State Board 
after presenting my credits received through my studies with your in- 
stitution.” 


Extension Courses Growing in 


Popularity Each Month 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as 
they fit teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and 
the specialist is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician 
with only a general knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing 
very rapidly. There are big paying positions for those who are ready for 
them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 





Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success, 
Fit yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! 
You can easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension 
Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it 
in the first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you 
information about the lessons which will be of untold value. No obliga- 
tion on your part! 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency 
in these various branches of music by the University Extension Method. 
And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is YOUR Opportunity— Mail the Coupon TODAY! 
University Extension Conservatory, Dept. 432, Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 


et ee ee cee em OO se ee 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, “1 
Dept. 432 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois, 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 


| Piano, Normal Cornet, Amateur Violin | 
| Courses for Cornet, Profes- Guitar 
Teachers sional Ear Training and | 

| | . Piano Course for Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 

Students Voice Mandolin | 
| [ Public School History of Music Adv. Composition 
| Music Harmony 
| Name Age | 
| Street No. | 
| + 
| ee 
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Order by No. 
Prices include 


Special Rates 


For Teachers and Classes 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NAME Stamped in Gilt Letters on Pencils and Case-FREE. 
Quality Lead Pencils, made by Eberhard Faber, in all Sets. 


1—Six Pencils (assorted polishes) in genuine Leather Coin 


No. 6—Holly Box of Six Pencils 


No.12—Holly Box of Twelve Pencils 


BALLARD PENCIL CO., Dept.N, 250 W. 54th St., New York, N.Y. 
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‘alia 
al. like 
POTD ee 
ranwen s 
POWER. tes rx: 


Som ene 


t Case with NAME engraved on each Pencil and Case 
Less than 10 Sets at 65 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 60 cents each 


Pencils (fancy polishes) Name Engraved—Xmas box 
Less than 10 Sets at 17 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 15 cents each 


Less than 10 Sets at 35 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 25 cents each 


Less than 10 Sets at 50 cents each 
10 or more Sets at 45 cents each 

Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 








SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 





ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 
Arithmetio 
promenters English 
r 
U. 8. Hi 








History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Eoonomi 


Psychology and Prinel- 
ples of Education 





A Special Help Right Now 


XPERIENCED teachers find constant aid in Smith’s 

Regents Review Books all year long—for tests, class 
discussions, home work assignments, ete. And they are of 
special help drilling review classes for January examina- 
tions. 


Bound in book form, the New York State Regents 
Examination papers of each subject for the past 20 years, 
all recent papers reproduced complete. Also questions 
grouped for topical review. Saves endless time passing 
out old examination papers. Order a Smith’s Review 
Book for each pupil. 


Authentic summaries of the New York State Regents 
Examinations for the past 20 years. Used and endorsed 
in public and private schools throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. Question Books grouped conveniently for topi- 
cal review—recent papers complete. Answer Books have 
detailed explanations, helpful charts, fully illustrated. 


Question Books | 40c each, 35¢ each fn lots of 6 
Answer Books | 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


Order today and your books will be sent same 
day order is received. See list of subjects at left. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
505 Walker Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
505 Walker Bidg., Buifalo, N. Y. 











Review Books 
and all other 











Smith Helps 
in Teaching 
completely 

described in 
FREE Catalog 


C) Send complete catalog FREE. 
C) Enclosed is $................ _ 
Send the following Regents Review Books: 


Question 

.... Books -.ee Subject. 
Answer 

Books Subject. 

| Name - 


| Address ——— 


‘*PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITH’S’’ 








| 
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Cause and Cure of War; James G. Mc- 
Donald, chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association; and Mrs. Edgerton Par- 


sons, of the International Federation of | 


University Women. 
Butler Laughlin is the new president 


of Chicago Normal College and editor 
of Chicago Schools Journal, succeeding 
| the late Dr. William B. Owen. 
| Laughlin is a graduate of Indiana State | 


| Normal School and of Indiana Univer- 


| sity, where he took the master’s degree | classics in general use in the schools. 
in 1916. He has taught in elementary 


| and high schools and in Chicago Nor- 


mal College, and has been a principal | 
and superintendent of schools. 
cently, he has been principal of Parker 
High School, Chicago. 


Most re- 


Through the studies of one of our 


‘great dental infirmaries the problem of 





dealing with the dental question in a 
really preventive and preservative way 
has been solved. This method is set 
forth by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion in a booklet called “Better Teeth,” 
which describes the making of the 
teeth and the nature and causes of 
| their defects. 
and diagrams, and an outline is given 


There are illustrations 


| of what children should be taught. 
| This publication is useful to teachers 


| 


as well as to those in charge of more 
active dental work It is of equal im- 
portance to parents. 


Pittsburgh public school teachers to 


‘the number of 644 attended seventy- 


two institutions of higher education 
during the summer of 1928 on Frick 


| scholarships amounting to $112,700. 


The largest number, 115, chose Colum- 
bia University. Then came the three 


| branches of the University of Califor- 


| nia, 123; University of Pittsburgh, 55; 
Pennsylvania State College, 34; Har- 
vard University, 31; University of Wis- | 
consin, 27; University of Colorado, 21; | 
Cornell University, 16. Foreign univer- 

| sities attracted some: Oxford, 21; Uni- | 


| versity of London, 3; Cambridge, 3; the 


Sorbonne, Paris, 2. Sixteen took Art 


| Pilgrimages through Europe. In addi- 


| 





} 


tion, one hundre 


teachers took the 
three-weeks’ social service course at 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Guided by the fact that “most blind- 


ness is preventable,” all of the princi- 


pal forces now engaged in the work of 
preventing blindness and conserving 
vision throughout the United States 
will gather in New York City for a 


three-day series of conferences, Nov- 


ember 26-28, to learn from the leading 


authorities of America the latest de- 
velopments in the study of the chief 
causes of blindness. This exchange of 


experiences and discussion will be held | 


under auspices of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness in the 
Russell Sage Foundation Building, 130 
East 22nd Street. Industrial physi- 
cians, ophthalmologists, public health 


| nurses, sight-saving class supervisors, 





and others will participate in the con- 
ferences which will be held in connec- 
tion with the 14th annual meeting of 
the society. 

—_—— > 


A reading course on The Young Child 
for parents and teachers has recently 
been published by the American Li- 
brary Association in its “Reading with 
a Purpose Series.” The course was 
written by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, for ten 
years director of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station. 

—— 


A large colored poster, “Carrying 
Grain in Ancient Times,” is announced 
as ready for distribution by the School 
Health Service of the Quaker Oats 
Company, 80 East Jackson Street, Chi- 
cago. he company will endeavor to 
supply each teacher who so requests 
with one poster, free, but the number 
of pupils and classrooms under the 
teacher’s charge should be given. 

——— 


“Sunlight,” “Headaches,” and “Just 
a Cold? Or—” are three pamphlets 
which touch on subjects of general 
health interest, recently issued by the 
Welfare Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York. 
Limited quantities of these are avail- 
able for distribution in connection with 
og health activities. Address as 
above, 


Mr. | 
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“EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 





English Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


This series is made up principally of standard 
hey are 
| carefully edited by experienced teachers of Eng. 
lish and helpfully annotated. The notes ar 
| ample for necessary aid in interpretation by 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry, 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines for 
study, ete., are included, as indicated. The ligt 
also includes a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. Well 
printed on good paper—bound in either heavy 
paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price, 
When ordering, give name and number of each 
book desired, mention Excelsior Literatur, 

Series, and state binding desired. 

Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Biographic 
sketch, notes and outlines, The selections include 
The Pied Piper, Herve Reil, How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix, Incident of th 

} French Camp, The Lost Leader, Pheidippides, an 

others. Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Introduction 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 

and notes. Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 

of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long. 

f Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, Fler- 
ible Cloth 24c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. Wo. 21. Dickens 
Notes and biographical sketch. Paper 18c, Fiex- 
ible Cloth 24c. 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen of the 
notable addresses of President Wilson are include 
together with Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the War,” 
and nklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting 
Germany.’’ Introduction and notes. Paper 24, 

| Flexible Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 
sketch, introduction, 

Flexible Cloth 20c. 


7. Tennyson. Biographica! 
notes, questions. Paper 166, 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical in. 
troduction, oral and written exercises, notes, ete. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 

tr ~ yf ws anes. No. 23. ps Pp eres. a 
ales reto or yo ie. aper , 
ible Cloth 260. és . 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne, Bi- 


aphical sketch, introduction, notes, story analy- 
4 questions. Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20¢, 
Hiawatha. Wo. 27. Longfellow. Introduction, note, 
and vocabulary. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36¢. 
Idylis of the King. Wo. 31. Tennyson. (The Com 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot ani 
Elaine, The Seana of Arthur.) Edited by Cyr 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
questions, critical comments and Dy vO 
| cabulary. Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 
Lady of e@, The. No. 36. Scott. Contain 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,” pro 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes ly 
Barbara Paper 30c, Flex. Cloth 36, 





5 





| Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives ractically entire the principal ad- 
dresses } ae these famous debates. Edited, with 


introduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State College. Paper 2%, 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. He- 
| lig. A scholarly treatment of the Bible from the 
| literary viewpoint. Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20. 
| Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 
| graphical sketch, historical introduction and_e- 
planatory notes by Horace G. Brown, State Nor 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. Paper 16c, Fie 
ible Cloth 20c. 
| Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Sto 
ries. Wo. 61. Introduction and notes by Edwan 
A. Parker. Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. . __(L’Aliegro, 1 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyr 
Lauron Hooper. ‘Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 


| Kditor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
westions for study, ts and bulary. 
aper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 
Poe’s Tales. No. 69. Selected. Introduction al 
notes by Edward A. Parker. Contents: Ligels, 
The Gold Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, 
| The Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of the 
| House of Usher, The Assignation, and A Descett 
| into the Maelstrom. Paper 24c, Flex. Cloth 3 
| Silas Marner. Wo. 33. Eliot. Biographical fern 
notes, questions for study on each chapter, cri 
comments and bibliography. e most 
class waar. Edited by 
lege, Athens, 


edition published for 
Rh. Wilson, State Normal Co 
| Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 
Sketch Irving. _ Introduction 


Book, The. Wo. 39. ; 
and notes by Edward A. Parker. Contains mot 
of the essays used in school work, includin 
Van Winkle and The md of Sleepy 

Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
ical sktch, introduction, notes, outlines. 
tains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Se 
Dependence and others. ‘Paper 16c, Fiesible 


No. 25. Inez N. McFee. De 
scription and stories. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Prepared & 
pecially for school use. Biographical introducti, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, su 
composition subjects. Illustrated. Saper 90% 
Flexible Cloth 36c. Bi. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. Wo. 5. Lowell. P 
pniea) sketch, notes, questions. Paper 
Flex ble Cloth 20c. : 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bioeng 
ical sketch and notes. Paper 16c, Flex. Ol. 
SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes 
uestions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. Noyes, Ast 
ant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Par 
24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 
No. 49. Introduction, notes and question 
by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise Mae 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. Paper 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 





notes and 


Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, 2c, 
uestions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell. Paper 
Piexible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. Introduction, notes and, que 
tions by rhomas ©. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Fievibl 


Cloth 
’ . Introduction, 
Merchant of Venice, The. We. CP pisintell. Paper 


notes and questions by Thoma 
240, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO: 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

| Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calf. 

| 
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Christmas Entertainments 
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The Chris mas 
















































THE NEW BOOKS 1 

The publishers of the books listed 

below will be glad to supply them to 

our readers at the prices quoted, or 
. to furnish any additional information 
> regarding them. 
re PAINE PL OLN SPN CO 
ms if your students work with THE Report Carp IN AcTION. A Play aahate 
7. a ® for the Training of American Cit- 
- OLD FAITHFUL izenship. By L. Grace Green, Los hig. | ba neyn med TREASURE ~¥= Hy — a, pnt grey treasure-chest of rare, 

- “ new ristmas entertainment material for all the grades from the first to the eighth. Not an old 

ly ART MATERIALS Angeles City Schools. Illustrated. number or idea in the book. A live, vibrating book radiating the Christmas spirit in over 200 
ell _ CRAYOGRAPH? Paper. 46pp. $1.00 per copy; 75c] Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, Pantomimes and Plays. You'll be glad you ordered this 
© Bill DMODEL:O% plastic mode mnakral-STIMMORE: end each for one dozen or more. Mrs.| bool. | f0 cents. ; - 

a >t , L. Grace Green, 1002 Walnut St HRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Everything new and original. It contains 71 
ch POLAR BEAR PASTE- latter not injured by freezing: . : ’ *»| Recitations ; 8 Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 Costume Specialties; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues 
- WE ALSO MANUFACTURE Gardena, Calif. g - cee 13 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 8 Monologues; 5 Opening and Closing numbers. 

j nARS THE AFEWAY cents. 
! “PRANG WATERCOLORS — —. dith Fox. Illustrated,| . JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECITATIONS. ‘This book contains a big variety of 
Me and TEMIPERA COLORS IBE. y 1 Ox. A *| material for all grades and types of children. There are 37 recitations and monologues and 17 
he Cloth. 268pp. 96c. The Macmillan] dialogues and little plays. 40 cents. 
a || THE AMERICAN (/) CRAYON COMPANY Company, New York. CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For all grades. Contents: 50 Recitations; 26 
wows orrice an sacrores “SP 614-714 waves ave sanousxy omm00 O T " By J b S. Orleans Quotations; 8 Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues; 19 Exercises; 5 Drills and 
- Mew vous oHnict ie Wut roRTy sucoxD STALEY BJECTIVE LESTS. y Jaco - Urieans,| Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Pantomimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and a Closing 

"DALLAn TEAAS Ova Pe BUNLoone formerly of the Educational Measure- address, | 60 conte. ieameai 
- were . ¢ is A OOK. Something novel and new for the little folks. Contents: 
px- LEA DE RSH I} SINCE 1835 ments a) York “y Bo 54 Recitations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 Clever Exercises; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective 
« 3) f |} s partment of Education, join uthor] Drills; 12 Dialogues and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40 cents. 

4 of “Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognosis CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK.. For Primary and Intermediate grades. Contents: 30 Short 

Test” and other tests, and Glenn A. Recitations by famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act 
he “ A -™ S 4 intendent f Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 3 Tableaux. 40 cents. 
ed Sealy, District Superintendent o MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains an abundance of material for all grades. 
Me Schools, First Supervisory District, 4 42 [eg & Dialogues oan Sule) 6 Drills; 6 Exercises; 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 
: co Page H > ; i : . 40 cents. 
ng A NOVEL FEATURE Lewis County, New York State. CHOICE CHRISTMAS uotations ; etc ’ ;, 

‘ AS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. A collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever 

ke, FOR HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS Cloth. 383pp. $2.20. World Book written for Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for Intermediate grades and 10 for the 


SONG-O-PHONE BANDS 


This popular musical instrument will furn- 
ish music for your school band and enter- 
tainments threughout the school year. 








RECENT SHORT STORIES. 


Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Edited by 
Margaret Pendleton and David Scher- 
merhorn Wilkins, Instructors in Eng- 


Grammar grades. 40 cents. 

THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. There are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 
Recitations for all grades; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs; 18 Novelty Acts; 5 
Drills; 6 Monologues for upper grades; 11 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 9 Dialogues and Plays, etc, 
No better Christmas book published. 40 cents. 


Without practice or study—without mu- . . “ Panind s THE GIRL WHO HAD NO BIRTHDAY. A Musical Christmas Play for 6 girls and 4 boys of 
“ sical training whatever—children can lish in George Washington High the Primary or Intermediate Grades, The music is catchy and not difficult. Some comedy, no 
produce fine orchestral effects on these School, New York City. Cloth. Santa Claus. 50 cents. 
Bi. wonder instruments. ssid initia attain 444pp. $1.20. D. Appleton and Com- CHOICE CHRISTMAS SONGS. Just off the press. Beautiful new songs for the Christmas 
ly- e popularity of these quickly played entertainment in all grades. Some are religious, some are about Santa Claus, some are humorous 










’ Write today for catalogue; inexpensive, 
7c to $3.25 each. 


TheSonophone Co., Dept.N, 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


pany, New York. 


By Daniel Starch, for- 
merly Associate Professor of Psychol- 


P ete : r as é : : 
nes. . saxaphon * : : . —all are unusually melodious. The music is catchy and easy. An ideal collection for your school 

pak wot ng a RL dL THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER. Re- entertainment. 50 cents. 

Plan now for your SONG-O-PHONE band. vised Edition. 


PAGEANTS AND PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS. By Mayme R. Bitney. Although this book con- 
tains material for the entire year it is especially rich in Christmas titles as follows: Just One 
Christmas (Primary); It isn’t My Dolly (Primary); Do Your Christmas Shopping Early (Inter- 








ogy and Education, University of 
Wisconsin, and Associate Professor 
of Business Psychology, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
and George A. Mirick, Lecturer on 
Elementary Education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 


mediate); Christmas ‘Troubles (Intermediate); Making Molly Merry (Upper Grades); The 
McCarty’s Christmas (Upper Grades); The Gleam of the Star (Pageant). 40 cents. 

RED AND THE CHRISTMAS WHOPPERS. A two-act comedy for Upper Grades and High 
Schools. 6 males, 8 females. Humor? Plenty, A good moral? Decidedly. Christmas spirit? 
Absolutely. 1 hour. 25 cents, 

TOO MUCH CHRISTMAS. A farce of the “day after.”’ 
keep the audience in an uproar. 15 minutes. 25 cents. 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Streets, 











This little farce wil! 


Dayton, Ohio 


4 boys, 4 girls. 
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versity. First Book, Second Book, 
och Gc Lend Ontiesl Co. Third Book. Cloth. First wae 
usc mb Up 95pp. Second Book: 63pp. ird 
ie 2 2S, eee EE Book: 63pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Oe, Company, Newark, N. J. 
i B | Musical Alarm Clock A Quart oF Moon.icuHt. By James 
= Y, ; ; Woodward Sherman. [Illustrated by 
a es, I Said Music ! John Gee. Cloth. 159pp.  80c. 
to. me al —— Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 
wl imported. Keeps perfect time, THE EYE SINGLE. By Fannie Spaits 
1 SE ome wetmanstl. mes Merwin, President Illinois State 
+ aleal Noveltics. Teachers Association. Illustrated. 
8, & Co., 16 East 23dSt.,N.Y. Cloth. 191pp. 96c. Parker Publish- 
* ing Company, Taylorville, Illinois. 
od High 4 EVERYDAY USES OF THE ALPHABET. 
ry igh Grade ; Practical Lessons in Alphabetical Ar- 
| Teachers’ Application rangements. By Norman H. Hall, [ 
0. author of “Story Games with Pictures : —T1 
= : P HO J Os and Numbers,” “Work and Play with phe \ J- =" 
ete ws Made from any good photograph Words,” “Beginner’s Book in Writing een ie 
" Set 4 Original returned. and Spelling,” etc. Paper. 32pp. 
Size 2%x4. Double Weight. 20 q He ll & McC > C mpany, M k h S h ] 
7 AC aotson seca, | 206. Hall & McCreary Company.! Flow to Make the Schoolroom 
a — THE Rep Horse. By Elsa Moeschlin. » ° 
1 FT Illustrated. Boards. 20pp. Cow- B h f ( ‘h 
rt BOOKS for GIF 'S ard-McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., rig t or ristmas 
> “always appreciated. “Adventure, Ro- - New York. . m_ P 
at manes, nequration, Ratertelament, Sn- UGGETS OF KNOWLEDGE. ousands 
: so poplar feverits a [Saveniles- Ai . ee Sa oo Complete P lans sent F REE: 
, leo y George W. Stimpson. oth. ; ; ; 
> Be aay ics se FR EE 435pp. $2.00. George Sully and — now on plans to decorate your suggestions and instructions for gifts to 
od ae Eaeines Unusual Rates Company, New York. school for the happy holiday season. make at school. And why not let us 
0c, LY. Publishing Co.,Dept.2-M, 25 Dominick St., New York THE STORY OF ENGINEERING IN AMERI- Let the children help. This year Den- send you, too, the Christmas Number 











ca. By Chelsea Fraser, author of 























Send this coupon now for the free ; --"'s 
plans and we will include a folder of 


ling Wax Craft .. _Decorating Halle and Booths 
a 





tion Pictures, 12, $1.00; 25, $1.25; 60, $2.00. 
LW. SAUNDERS, Box 3080, Boulder, Colo, 


te “Heroes of the Air.” ' Illustrated. | ison’s, headquarters for holiday goods, of The Party Magazine — filled with 
Cloth. 480pp. $2.50. Thomas Y.| have prepared complete directions for ideas for happy holiday parties, games 
me Crowell Company, New York. n making your schoolroom brighter and and gifts —it’s only 20 cents. 
THE RoaD OF HEALTH TO GROWN-UP 
a Town. In the Series of Health Read- | &*¥* Gian over Gatien. bane 4 sabe . 
it ers, Book Three. By Jessie I. Lum-|*t© ™ake posters, Sn, Se. ae ewwirowevatt -* 
7 mis and Williedell Schawe. Illustrat-| rations, hangings for your tree. | sucdantii, iat: Sith: Pesetnaiedin, tie | 
- $. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. £-416,  Greeavill ed by Eunice Stephenson and Ellen} ‘These plans are free. Just send the ! diner eahear a ae 
nh. , aed ® ° oville, Pa. 5 » Pp : | Please send me the free plans for deco- 
2 Kettunen. Cloth. 158pp. 76c. b hat owe For Chri 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y.|COUPon below. And remember that | sleo plans for gifts to make at echool. 
‘e ,TTERARY ASSISTANCE vaer,{ | Forty Famous Stories. A_ Silent | everything you need—decorated paper, | | 
a mace beet, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 Reader for Lower Grades with Speed | festoons, stars, dozens of holiday novel- | Name.........----c-e-cceseonsneeeeseeen-nnneeeee= I 
m Be, s2005 complete aacussions $2.00 per thousand | | and Comprehension Stan. | eee TERI gaat your MAIER, 1 at csi 
) ,, vebaters’ Guide, new, en ed, cloth $2.00. . . . . = 
_ JOHN H, ARNOLD, " Godar Falla. lows 24c. Hall & McCreary Company, department or drug store where Den be ae l 
bo Chicago nison goods are sold. Look for the red eee ee a son fitlioaiia > 2 
= : oO sristmas 
0. odak Prints 3c Each TrmoTHY TRAVELS. From the Mediter-| and gold package of Dennison’s seals, ! ee Se et 
«5% and smaller Finest lossy finish. One ranean to the North Sea. By Daisy tags, gift cards and package decorations. Check the books you want and enclose 10 cents for each | 
I etvice. ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 Cents. Neumann. Illustrated. Cloth. | Crepe Paper Flowers ..Crepe Paper Costomes 


317pp. $2.50. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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FREE 


WRITE for sample Questions 


REVIEW 


MATERIAL 


























and Answers and other 
valuable Review Material con 
tained in Warp's FREE cat- 
alog of Review Books (For 


seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils and for Teachers’ Exami- 
nations. ) 






Warp’s Review Books 


contain a 
ficial 


tual questions, selected from past of- 
examinations, with complete answers. 











4 or m bre copic . S35ec each, 12 or more, 32c 
ay each. 25 of more, 30c¢ 50 or more, 
: a\ 28c ou. 100 or more, 25c¢ each. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these books will ple ase you so sure that 
we ty le * is s have them on trial, Indicate the 

edande nelece your check. If at the 
=, an) 10 de ye you are not fully satiafied yo mae 
return the sb ke end we will gladly telund you you 


LZ Sa 
ag WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


MINDEN ,.NEBR. 
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Deena Au 





te F Requisite Saal Stationery 
Embossed like die engraving 


Monogram or Address 
Vellum or Ripple paper. Club size 634x5'<. 
100 FOLDED la $2 
100 ENVELOPE: e 
Linen Paper, Social Size 6x8, $3. 
White, Grey or Bulf Paper. Black, Bive or Green Embossing 


MONOGRAMMED BRIDGE cAnDs 


—— Quality Linen Cards, Gold Edges 
nd wm =, yr thy ons $4.50 


Same in gold tooled ecrase leather 
~ Mention 1 or surname. 


Tan, blue of green case. 
Sent postpaid withina week, Bnelose check 
or MLO Weat of Mixa, add 10% FOR EX. 
TRA POSTAGE, Satisfaction guaranteed, 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc. 


500 Fifth Ave., Cor. 42nd St., Dept. N, New York 
Visit our Showroom, N. W. Cor. 4@nd St. and Pith Avenue 
Porttohe d in beautitul colors show! 
nery, a. ay 0 ridge 











Cards and Personal 


ENCELLOGRAPHT 


ROTARY STENCIL 


DUPLICATOR:< 


$57.50 EQUIPPED. FOLDER FREE 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY © 
SUITE 52! ,339FIFTH AVE, PITTSBURGH. 


amare Ask For a Ow DENSI S Years of Hits 
pnnorttie How. Acta, 

Farees,3 “Musical Hasical PLAYS sono 
ae ee 
talk Ama jae Circus os Se 
Bleck face nappy Posters, 
Opening Coon MINSTRELS Window Cards. 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs. 


New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs, CATALOGUE FREE, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So, Wabash, Dept. 58 Chicago 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. 
Standard authors, ‘tes 

















arkson's log. 
Writeforour reat book catal 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
jea’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1228 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMATEUR SHOWS 


Musical Comedies — Revues — Follies 
Minstrel Shows 
PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORS 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
COSTUMES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MIDDLETON PRODUCING CO. 
64 MAIN STREET, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 























They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques 
tions asked and the nature of answers required 
Conveniently arranged and systematized Suave 
preparing test questions Excellent for class 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment En 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of all 
tutes 
fre mar - 40¢ 
~v, &. History + 40c¢ 
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r Pu ° c 
Penm evap - «= 40c | 
Physiology -~ «+ 40¢ 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








When was the name Culebra Cut changed to 
Gaillard Cut ?—lowa, 


The change in name was made in 
April 1915 by the executive order of 
President Wilson. 

What is the proper way to address a member 
of the President's Cabinet in writing a letter? 

South Dakota. 

The proper form of 
“Dear Mr. Secretary.” 


address is 


What states have the lowest per capita taxes 
for general purposes 7—Oklahoma, 

According to annual reports of the 
United States Census Bureau, Ohio, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi have the lowest per capita 
taxes for general purposes. 

When and where 
grown 7—Pennsylvania, 

Cranberries originated in the United 


were cranberries first 


States and Canada, were known in 
colonial times and were first cultivated 
in Massachusetts between 1810 and 


1820, the exact date not being known. 
How much money did people pay to see the 
Tunney-Dempsey fight in September, 1927 7— 
Michigan. 
The gate receipts for this fight were 
$2,650,000, the large st sum of money 
ever paid to see one fight. When 


Tunney and Demseny fought in Sep- 
tember, 1926, the gate receipts were 
$1,895,000, a record up to that time 


for an event of this sort. 

What was the earliest metal known to man? 
—Maryland, 

There has long been a controversy 
as to whether gold or copper was the 
first metal known to man. River gold 
would quite naturally attract atten- 
tion and it is believed by some that 
such gold was known to the primitive 
Aryans. However, the very frequent 
outcroppings of copper in regions 
where evidences of the early settl:- 
ments are found, and the fact tha 
such outcroppings are more common 
than the finding of river gold, indi- 
cates that copper was probably the 
primitive metal. 

What musical instruments were used in Bible 
times 7—Tennessee, 

The cymbal, timbrel, psaltery, harp, 
pipe, flute, trumpet, and cornet are 
known to have been used during the 
period covered in the Bible writings. 
The psalteries of King David are be- 
lieved to have been similar to modern 
harps or perhaps to the Grecian lyre. 
The cymbals and timbrels were the 
percussion instruments; the psalteries 





and harps were the stringed instru- | 


ments; while the flutes, pipes, trump- 
ets, and cornets were wind instru- 
ments. The exact kind of instrument 
used during any one Bible era is not 
known, for the same name was prob- 
ably used at different times to refer to 
varying instruments. 

How long did it take to build the Statue of 
Liberty ?—Ohio. 

The work of the sculptor, Frédéric 
Auguste Bartholdi, required nearly 
ten years, though he did not devote 
his full time to this one task. The 
forearm was completed in time to be 
sent to America for the Centennial 
Exposition held in Philadelphia in 
1876. The head of the statue was 
completed so that it might be shown 
at the Paris Exposition in 1878. The 
statue was completed in 1883 and offi- 
cially presented to the American Am- 
bassador to France on July 4, 1884. 
The same year the cornerstone of the 
pedestal was laid and in 1885 a French 
vessel brought the statue to the United 
States. The work of putting the parts 
together required about five months, 
from May to October, 1886. After 
the forearm was sent to America to be 
shown in 1876 it was taken to Madison 
Square Garden, New York, where it 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Profusely 
Illustrated 


672 
Pages 










Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


The wealth of material afforded 
by these books will be evident from 
the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 


Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures ‘and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
covering 33 characters used _ in 
school study 


54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. . . 89 
games are included in the 30 pages 


devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 


The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 

ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until February 15th 

Simply fill out the coupon 





below, mail it to us an 
the books will be sent to 
you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid $3.60 


Instructor Plan Books : - $3.60 } Both $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00) Only soeee 


Order Now and Pay February 15th 


If More Convenient 
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Date 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place - "at" the (*) 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, Price $3.60. 


7 Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 

tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or eX- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your — combination ened of $4.90. 








Street or R. F. D State. 
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Wrapping the 
Christmas Package 


ERE is a Christmas art project 

which will delight every child in 
your classes: Make a list of Christmas 
symbols on the blackboard. The chil- 
dren will name them for you—holly, 
tree, candle, house, star, bell, fireplace, 
and many more. Ask the children to 
see how many lovely designs they can 
make on the one sheet of paper with 
their ‘CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Then 
they can cut them out carefully and use 
them as tags, seals, or enclosure cards 
when wrapping their Christmas pack- 
ages. 


RAYOLA Wax Crayons are always 
ready for the last minute problem. 
They are colorful, convenient, and 
clean. Each child in the room should 
have his own box. Your nearest school 
supply dealer has them. Be sure to 
get the genuine CRAYOLA in the yellow 
and green box. ° 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 

















One Week 


225 Medium and Large Re- 
roductions of Famous 
aintings (160 in color), 

with Interpretative Read- 

ings for 100 Pictures. An 

Educational Event. 

Outbound charges prepaid. 

Weight 35 pounds. 


For High, Consolidated, and Village Schools Only. Write for Particulars. 


Art Exhibits Loaned Schools 











SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF 


Art Appreciation Pictures and 





Picture Study Leaflets 7OO 


Sizes of Pictures: 3x4, 5x8, 7x9, 11x14 School Pictures 


ALL AT LOW PRICES in Colors and in 


Black and White 


For matter in Picture Study Leaflets see center spread (March 1928) Normal Instructor 


USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE 





PORTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
(] Send particulars of Art Exhibits Loaned Schools One Week. 
[] I am enclosing 10 cents in stamps or coin for which please send Art Apprecia- 
tion Picture Catalog and Prices. 


Date 


My name is. __...Position_. 





Name of NE ee ee ee 


State 


= - 
No. of Pupils... | 


iiiaidiedivaniienlimina eee OE 
School? High [] Consolidated (() Grade([j Rural () 
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remained until 1886. One hundred 
eighty cities in France, besides numer- 
ous societies and thousands of -individ- 
uals, contributed toward the $700,000 | 
cost of the statue. 

Does the city of New York have an official | 
city flag ?—Pennsylvania. | 

The city of New York has had an 
official city flag since 1915. It was 
adopted as part of the ceremonies com- 
memorating the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation 
of the first aldermen and mayor in 
New York in June, 1665. These offi- 
cers succeeded the burgomasters and 
schepens who had governed the city of 
New Amsterdam before the English | 
gained control. The colors adopted 
for the flag, Dutch-blue, white, and 
orange, were the colors of the flag 
which the Dutch raised over the island 
of Manhattan. The flag contains an 
English coat of arms, that of the Duke 
of York, and a distinctly American 
spread eagle crest. 

What and where is Stonehenge ?—Maine. 

Stonehenge was possibly an ancient 
sepulchre or a temple, though just 
what may have been its original pur- 
ose is not known. It stands on Salis- 
ury Plain, about ninety miles south- 
west of London, England. It is an 
assemblage of monoliths or great 
stones, arranged in two circles, one 
within the other, and in two broken 
ellipses or horseshoes which are inside 
the inner circle. In the center of the 
group is a block of blue marble usually | 
called the Altar Stone. Beyond the 
outer circle, which has a diameter of 
one hundred feet, is a deep trench. 
The entrance was evidently from the 
northeast. One avenue leads to what 
was apparently a race course. Stone 
hammers and other tools that have 
been excavated near by indicate that 
Stonehenge dates back to many cen- 
turies B. C., probably to the Newer | 
Stone Age or to the Bronze Age. 

Where did the grape originate 7—Kansas. 

The grape is native to western Asia, | 
the Mediterranean basin, and the | 
United States. It has been grown for | 
at least five thousand years and per- 
haps for a much longer period, It is 
one of the earliest fruits known to 
man and has been prominent since pre- 
historic times. The varieties that were 
discovered in the northeastern part of 
what is now the United States during 
the earliest colonial period were small 
and decidedly inferior to imported 
varieties. Lord Delaware planted a 
vineyard of the native grapes in 1610. 
Cultivation has improved the native | 
varieties. The Concord, which was de- 
veloped from the wild northern fox or 
plum grape, gave grape culture an im- 
petus in the United States which placed 
that fruit on a secure level in this 
country, though possibly it does not 
have the prestige that the grape had in 
ancient Egypt, or when cultivated by | 
the Phoenicians, Hebrews, Greeks, and | 
Romans many centuries before Christ. | 





—— 

I had recently, side by side before 
my eyes, an elementary handbook of 
French history,—such as we put into| 
the hands of thousands of children in 
our city schools,—and a handbook of 
American history such as the grammar 
schools of New York distribute free to 
their pupils. What a difference! The 
French book was poorly printed on or- 
dinary paper; the whole appearance of 


| the volume was inartistic and shabby. 
| As to the illustrations, they were old- 


fashioned, but without charm. It pre- 
sented Clovis as cross-looking and 
ridiculous, and portrayed Saint Gene- 
vieve herself in a meanly vulgar guise 
which was distressing. Poor history 
of France! On the other hand, what a 
good appearance the American — 
made, and how it looked like the rich | 


and beautiful sister beside the poor! F 


one that was ours! Margins, real 
margins, gave a truly royal air to this 
history of a democracy more humble in | 
its beginnings than any other. Wash- | 
ington figured in it as a real epic hero, 
an American knight-errant. Every 
illustration, well conceived, had about 
it something free, proud and young, | 
which made it a joy to look at.—From | 


'“The Book in the United States,” by 


Edouard Champion, in The Publishers’ 
Weekly. | 






$1260 to 
$3400 Year 


Big Chance 


for Teachers 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Reon Postal Clerks 
Ci ail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Clerks 
Prohibition Agents 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U. S. Gov- 
ernment employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There 
is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 

$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 

Railway Postal Clerks get $1900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.00 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly in- 


creased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
year. 


$112.50 each pay day. 
Railway Postal Clerks 





Railway Postal Clerks, 
employees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working 


like all Government 


days (about 18 days). On runs, they usually 
work 8 days and have 3 days off duty or in the 
same proportion. During this off duty and va- 
cation their pay continues just as though they 
were working. They travel on a pass when on 
government business and see the country. When 
away from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel. When they grow old, they are retired 
with a pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers 
now commence at $1,- 
700 a year and auto- 
matically increase 
$100 a year to $2,000 
and $2,300, They 
also have 15 days 
paid vaeation. Ex- 
aminations are fre- 
quently held in the 
larger cities, City 
residence is unneces- 
sary. 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 


(Open to men and women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,260 to $2,100 a year. Pleasant cleri- 
cal work in the various government departments 
at Washington, D. C., and other cities through- 
out the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 


Compare these conditions with your present 
or your prospective condition, perhaps changing 
positions frequently, no chance in sight for 
PERMANENT employment; frequently out of 
a position and the year's average salary very 





low. DO YOU GET $1,900 EVERY YEAR? 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A 
FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET 
$2,300 to $2,700 A YEAR? 
YOU CAN GET THEM 

These positions are not hard for teachers to get 
Country residents and city residents stand equal 
chance Experience is unnecessary, and political in- 
fluence is not permitted. Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon, Tear it off and mail 
it today——now, at once, 

DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may result in your getting a Covern- 
ment Job. 

—_— rere 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-244, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full 
description of the position checked below; (2) 
ree Copy of 32 page illustrated book, “How 
To Get a U. S. Government Job’; (8) A list of 
the U. 8. Government Jobs now obtainable; (4) 
Send particulars telling how |! can get the posi- 
tion I have checked. , 

Railway Postal Clerk 

Postoffice Clerk 
| City Mail Carrier 
{] Rural Mail Carrier 
{}) Gevernment Clerk 
LJ Prohibition Agent 


Be sricitiineaaniananinains : 


-- ($1, 900-$2,700) 
($1,700-$2,300) 
($1,700-§2,100) 
($2,100-$3,300) 

.. ($1,260-$2,100) 

($2,300-$3,400) 















Interludes 


Every month 


I am enclosing 50c to pay for the 
December “Interludes of Pleasure.” 


Name 


Town 


State 


Different ! 


Pleasure 
A NEW MONTHLY SERVICE 


this new service 
supplies plans and patterns espe- 
cially adapted to the month. 
patterns are all full size, thus elim- 
inating the uncertain work of en- 
larging which requires much time 
and is so difficult for many. 
outlines are printed on the correct 
shade of colored construction paper 
so that a complete unit of the proj- 
ect may be made from the patterns. 
There are small pictures showing 
the completed designs with definite 
directions for making. 


There will 
Window 
Borders, Projects for the Sand Ta- 
ble, and Plans for Parties and Pro- 
grams. 

All for the small sum of 50 cents. 


be Poster Patterns, 


Constructive Seat Work Service 
Princeton, Illinois. 
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100 Copies 
ini0 Minutes 


of any typed or written matter 
from one dry stencil—with 


SIMPLICATOR 
The Desk Duplicator 


2. Clamp on the Sim- 
or. 


HUNDREDS USED IN N.Y. CITY SCHOOLS 


for short 
e 
Post Card and Note Size Outfit 
Letcer Size Outfit 
We will mail you comptete 
Eston’ euaraneweas” or hail 
, or 
Saar. 


SIMPLICATOR CORPORATION 


136-N Liberty Street 








outttt, of either " - 
Parcel Post, C. O76. Sous: 
Purchase price retunded if 
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| The Decadent Art of Desk 
| Carving 

The present-day emphasis in educa- 
tion is on good citizenship, sought as 
an objective, not only through texts 
and teaching but especially through 
the social training of classroom, play- 
ground, and school life generally. 
Prominent among the civic lessons 
contemplated in the curriculum is re- 
spect for public property. Instead of 
the old notion that public property be- 
longs to nobody, there has been sub- 
stituted a respect for it motivated 
doubly; first by self-interest, in that 
the pupil as a citizen is part owner; 
and second, in that the protection of 
| community property is the responsi- 

bility of every citizen. 

The effectiveness of this teaching is 
nowhere more evident than in the ap- 
pearance of the school itself. Not 
many years ago any surface within 
reach, sufficiently smooth for legible 
crayon or pencil marks, and occasion- 
| ally free of watchful supervision, was 
| inevitably inscribed with names, draw- 
ings, and attempted witticisms. Such 
markings are very rare indeed in the 
better grade of public schools to-day. 

The desk top, of course, is the tablet 
par excellence for edifying scholastic 

| posterity in regard to.the names and 
| events which each school generation 
| deems notable and for giving enduring 
| expression to mystic symbols of adoles- 
| cent romance and imagination. It is 
| also the most convenient and suscepti- 
ble testing material for knife blades, 
and a heaven-sent outlet for rebellious 
and pent-up energy which cannot be 
utilized in the monotonies of class 
work. The inscriptions and carvings 
of some of the old desk tops still to be 
found in schoolrooms and junkrooms 
tell a story of human strivings and 
aspirations no less vivid to those who 
can read them (though perhaps less 
coherent!) than do the hieroglyphs of 
Egyptian temples and monoliths. But 
modern life demands a less mystic 
method of recording the soul strivings 
of boys and nations. Chiseled hiero- 
glyphs give way to government re- 
ports; and jackknifed hearts entwined, 
to compositions on “What I Can Do 
for My School,” 

The old proverb about who finds 
work for idle hands to do no longer 
applies to our best modern schools. 
Carved desk tops are an infallible in- 
dex of idle hands and minds. That is, 
idle in the sense of not being occupied 
with schoolroom activities; for, of 
course, no healthy boy’s mind or hands 
are ever idle in the sense of complete 
inactivity so long as he is awake. 
There is perhaps no better evidence of 
the efficiency of the schools of to-day 
than that desk carving is now rare. 
That the art still survives is attested 
by the accompanying photographs, but 
it should be observed that these speci- 





The above illustrations are reproductions of two 
desk tops recently received by American Seating 
Company, Chicago, as size samples for replace 
ment One was from a Southern University, 











| the other from a Western College or Academy. 
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mens were not found in a modern pub- 
lic school but in institutions of higher 
learning where lecture methods of in- 
struction still prevail. 

It would be an interesting thing to 
know whether these survivors of the 
ancient cult of desk carvers did or 
would have practiced their skill on the 
desks in the elementary and high 
schools through which they passed; 
whether they developed the habit there 
or were inspired to it by the antique 
and battle-scarred furniture provided 
for their use in college; or whether, 
perhaps, they were driven to this occu- 
pation as an escape from the ennui of 
college instruction. Did they receive | 
civic instruction regarding respect for 
public property in the elementary 
school which did not carry over into | 
higher education? Did they lack such 
instruction in the higher institution, or 
were they already immune to it? 
Probably their lack of respect for 
school equipment was due to the fact 
that the equipment was not respect- 
able, or was of a character and quality 
which did not inspire pride of | 
possession, 

After all, is it reasonable to require 
respect for that which is not respect- 
able? This is the gist of the matter 
from the standpoint of school admin- 
istrators. Neither equipment nor build- 
ings can escape abuse by pupils unless 
they are kept in shape to command re- | 
spect. Dilapidated and disfigured fur- 
niture and defaced walls attract the 
jackknives and pencils as inevitably as 
the windows of an abandoned building | 
attract stones. Clean and newly | 
painted walls and well-finished desk 
tops are their own protection, and the 
public opinion of any student body 
deeply resents their violation. Judi- 
cious instruction and even disciplinary | 
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is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in. 
cluded: 


r 








First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 
What You Find 
Pronunciation 
How to Find Meanings 
Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 
The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 
Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 

fold; $1.00. 


G. & ce. Merriam Company No. X4. 1 


Springfield, Mass. tel Bell 
Publishers of the | 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 
Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark 
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measures may be necessary where bad | 
traditions prevail, but new or reno-| 
vated furniture is the best possible 
reventive against abuse. A few gal- 

ons of paint properly applied and a 
thorough renovation or a new installa- | 
tion of desks will go farther toward | 
teaching an important civic virtue | 
than any amount of punishment and a 
large amount of expensive instruction. | 
| 





The Visual Method Applied 


A dominant feature of Pictured 
Knowledge, the ten-volume reference 
work published by the National Home 
and School Association, Kansas City, 
Mo., is, as one would infer from the 
title, the very large number of illus- 
trations which it contains. Indeed, it 
may be truly said that it is built 
around pictures, since it applies in a 
logical way the visual education 
method. 

There must be well over 2400 illus- | 
trations altogether, since there are} 
that many pages, with an average of | 
more than one picture to a _ page. | 
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WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


The Denver Fire Clay Compant 
DENVER COLORADO. ' 





Photographs, a number of them full- | 
page and some of them in color, draw- 
ings, and diagrams are used so liber- 
ally that pictured knowledge and that 
of the printed page here go hand in 
hand. 

Intended principally for young 
readers, these volumes are adapted 
for either the home or the school li- 
brary. To indicate the potential use- 
fulness of Pictured Knowledge in the 
schoolroom, we may call attention to 
the fact that some eighty pages are de- 
voted to plans developed in accordance 
with state courses of study. This sec- 
tion is arranged topically and consists 
of questions followed by references to 
the pages where discussion of these 


topics will be found. There is another | New Address: Lake Lure, North Caroline 


HALF HOUR PLAYS 


10 cents each; special rates for 50 of any of thes. 





One for every child. 10 cents each. 


The Boston Tea Party 

The Bishop’s Silver Candlesticks 
Rip Van Winkle 

Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas 
Robin Hood 

Christmas at the Manor Hall 
Rumpelstiltskin, also 


Parliamentary Law for Young People 


(For club and class use) 









AUDITORIUM PRESS 











section entitled “Whys” which answers 
just the odd sorts of questions that 
children are likely to phase their | 
elders by asking, for instance: “Why | 
Do Cats Have Whiskers?” “What are 
Eyebrows For?” “Why Does a Fish 
Always Float with His Head Up- 
stream?” “Why Does Yeast Make 
Bread Rise?” “What Makes Movies 
Move?” and a hundred others. 

At the end of the set is an Index of 
nearly seventy pages, which alone is 
impressive evidence of the ground cov- 
ered in this interesting and useful 
work, 








































Chalk Talk Stunt 


Keeps Them Lau a 
55 full-page illustrations 
complete line of patter 
prose and verse, keeping 

with thedrawing of the pict, NOTE ’ 
100 pages of novelty stunts. | 
man’s chalk talk, and clevetPe Bn Cang. 























the author’s own stage P 
made simple and easy for any artist. Pos Sen d 
Sample pages and entertainment catalogue free. = < 
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w roll of 10 yards; 


10 Anches high, 


SILVER SPRAY. 
t., giving a glistening effect. 
hot burn nor tarnish. 
ng 15 inches in length, P 
TINSEL ORNAMENTS. 
Nothing finer for decorating trees, 
Price, 15 
CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS. 
ment, containing ornaments of tinsel, tinsel and colored 
ored butterflies, an 
Assorted 12 in a package. 
CHRISTMAS TREE WIRES. 
twisted wires, 
ments to tree. Price, 10 cents for six packages, postpaid. 


package. 


CANDLE HOLDERS. 

snow Price, 15 cents 
SPARKLE. 
bere for trees, landscapes, costumes, etc. Price, 10 cents 
SLEIGH BELLS. 






Candy. 
Wenty-four hours after receipt of order. 





Christmas Borders for the blackboard 


In folds 6% incl 
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March’s Christmas Page 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 














Crepe Paper Borders. 


for table decoration, 


1es wide and 10 feet Tong. 


Petes. 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


X3. Winter Landscape. 


No. X6. 
a sky. 
X7. Chri 


Santa and Reindeer. 
( Horizontal. ) 


a Carolers. See illustration, 


-.—" on red crey 


Holl 


0. 
used either horizontally or vertically. 
No. X9 


ine 
. Wise 


11. Santa Claus. 


illustration 


No. X12. Chri 


“ Ww reath and Ribbons, 


Boughs and Candles. 
Men and Camels on red (Vertical.) See illustration. 
A panorama of his Christmas activities, 


stmas Bells in holiday colors and gold. (Horizontal.) 


Crepe Paper Silhouette med 


Cut-out 
signs neatly die c 


extensively for window and table decora- 
trimming paper costumes, etc. 
cut apart can be used as individual silhouettes, 
In folds 6% inches wide 


tion, 


Order by n 


Cc 


DECORATED 

folds 20 inches w 
cents per fold 

os ~ 3 and His Pa 


Large Santa. See illustration above, tion. 
Santa and Reindeer, 
Santa Claus Figures (4 sizes). 
Santa and Children, 


Christmas Bells. 


Winter Landscape. 

CREPE PAPER. 
10 feet long. Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 
Red. 


PLAIN 


No. 81. 
No. 84. Fla 


Japanese Rope 
wood fibre 


twining. We list 


RED ROPE FESTOONING No. 
of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpa' 
ROPE FESTOONING No. CF220. 
roll of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpaid 

Sparkling Festooning, similar to the above but having tinselled edges. 
used the same as the other festooning and especially beautiful for decorat- 
Christmas trees. 

RED SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF340. 
$1.80 per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 

GREEN SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF440. 
wits per roll of 10 yards; $1.80 per roll of 6O yards, postpaid. 


This is an er 


Christmas 
Size 

4 inches 

5 inche 


Green fok 


trimmin 
and 


ars to be 
mantle, 


Miractive and certain to please. P 


TINSEL 
fancy costumes, 
Silver and Gold. 


Each is made of copper wire, one silverplated and the other burnished like gold. In 


strands 6 yards 
two different w 
F15 


inch wide. Pri 


Wider and much heavier. 


A_well-known material for decorating Christmas trees, party_tables, fancy costumes, 
Silver metal foil that has been cut in fine ribbons. 


A most 


4% 


decorative 


securely 
Adaptable to many uses and exceptionally desirable for draping and 


A beautiful Christmas decoration. 
in honeycomb style. 






ay be used over and over again Ve 

can supply Red and Green combination and Solid Red for 
in all of the following sizes. We prepay postage. 

Each Dozen Size Each Dozen 

$0 S3....08.39 8 inches.. ee. 7. ma 60 

... +30 194 inches.. . 1.20 

08. 40 18 = inches.. 30. ‘ 3: 00 


7 inches.... 
3-inch Bells. 


Folding Tissue Christmas Trees. 
No. CN210. 
A cardboard Santa, 


numerous other uses, 


borders, silhouette de- 


and various other purposes, 
Kight designs as listed. Order by number, 


Printed in natural colors on white, See illustration, 
Printed in colors and silver on blue crepe, representing 


Silhouette design and silver snowflakes 

Printed on white crepe in natural colors. May be 
Printed in true colors on white crepe. 
(Horizontal. ) 








(Vertical. ) 
See 





ut from plain crepe paper. 
, and when 


and 10 feet long, 


umber. Price, 10 cents per 





hristmas Crepe Papers. 


CREPE paren. Many different 

ide and 10 feet long Name design wanted, 

; $2.50 per enon folds, postpaid. 

ck. See cut on Poinsettias. See_ illustration. 
Pine Cones and Bells. See illustra- 


designs, each in 
Price, 


Holly Garlands, 

Holly Wreaths. 

Chimney soars (2% x 1-inch brick). 
See cut above, See cut 
Chimney Brick (5 % x 2-inch brick). 
Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and 
per dozen folds, postpaid, 
No. 44. Green. 

me. No. 11. White. 


Christmas Festooning. 


similar to tinsel garlands but made of 
form a durable rope-like festooning. 


on red. 


Festooning, 
bound to 


two colors for Christmas, 

CF120. AA i 20 cents per roll 
At 20 cents per 
May 


list two colors, 
Price, 40 cents 


Price, 40 


itirely new product. We 


Folding Tissue Bells. 


Made of tissue pa 


(Red only.) Price, 12c per “dor., postpaid. 


The very newest holiday decoration. 
ling-tissue pine tree with red folding-tissue base, 
lithographed in true colors, is a 

See illustration. For schoolroom, 
This new novelty is most 
rice, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


g the tree. 


Tinsel, Tree Ornaments, Snow, etc. 
FESTOONING. 


RED AND SILVER TINSEL FESTOONING. 
Me that adds greatly to the beauty of the festooning. 
TF20. 


One of the 
motto letters, etc. 


(We do not sell less than 6 yards of a color.) 
idths, State number and color wanted. 

% inch wide. Price, 
Wider and much heavier, 


long. 


Two sizes, a by number, 
ce, 20 cents for 6-yard strand, postpaid 
Price, 40 cents for 6-yard strand, postpaid. 


beautiful decaration. 
rice, 6 cents per spray; 560 cents 


costumes, etc. Assorted 12 
cents per package, postpaid. 
Special 


ornaments in &@ 


ackage assort- 
yalls, col- 
d cut-out figures with tinsel embellishments, 
Price, 26 cents per package, postpaid. 
Package containing 20 bright 
inches long, for attaching presents and orna- 


CHRISTMAS TREE CANDLES. Fine paraffine wax, assorted 


acked in boxes as follows. 
Box contains 48 candles, 


Silver color, 








We do not break boxes, Mtg 25 cents per box 


3% inch. 


per box; 3 


1 in. in diameter. 

























best. materials for decorating Christmas trees, 
Sparkles like frost in bright sunlight. Made in both 


15 cents for 6-yard strand, postpaid. 
Price, 30 cents for 6-yard strand, postpaid. 
The same silver as above, interspersed with Viska, a red 


Very light i weight and 
In_sprays, each containing about 100 
per dozen sprays, postpaid. 
Made of the same material as Tinsel Festooning. 





e can furnish | 


fine ribbons, 
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Box A. A PY gene 4% inch. | 
Bright metal holders which fasten to the Christmas tree and hold the candles 
per dozen, postpaid. 
Tiny sparkling flakes of mineral substance, which give me. glittering effect of snow. 
or 26 cents, postpa 
Price, per string of 12 ‘eetie 35 cents, postpaid. 











No. X52 





No. X53 


No. X56 


For treats In the schoolroom and home, and for filling Christmas Canty Boxes. 
supplies from the factory, guaranteeing only the best and freshest candy. 
They are all put up in tive-pound boxes of a kind, and sealed at our factory. 
can not accept orders for less than five pounds of any one mixture, 

















Christmas Candy Boxes. 


Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed 
in the most suitable and attractive colors; are very 
strong and durable. All fold and pack flat and hold 
a half pound, unless otherwise stated. Order your 
Candy Boxes early. 


fo. X61. Radio Box. Two children receiving a 
‘Merry Christmas’’ over the radio, On the other side 
Santa Claus : yy A pleasin —— —- 
ber. Price. cents per dozen; $1.3 36 per hundred 

postpaid. bane 3 cents. 


No. X52. Bringing Home the Christmas Tree. 
Pretty green box with picture of children bringing 
home the Christmas Tree in snowstorm. On the re- 
verse, children +) looking out the window waiting for 
Santa. Price, 20 cents = gee $1.35 per hun- 
dred, postpaid. Sapien cen 


No. X63. Sled Box. seeae in the shape of a 
sled. Lithographed in bright colors, with pleasing 
snow scenes. Holds a half pound, Price, 30 cents 
- Game $1.65 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 

cents. 


No. X55. Plegtine Box. School chums enjoying 


winter sports. Beautiful snow-covered hills in the 
background. The box has a bright red and green 
border. Price, 26 = FS on © $1.50 per hun- 
. postpaid. Sample, 3 cen 


X56. Holly and Peinesttle Box. Fine white 
ner with an all-over decoration of Christmas holly and 
poinsettias in natural colors, Holiday greeting im- 
printed on each side, Pri 20 cents per dozen; 
$1.3 hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


No. X57. Santa on the House Top. A brand new 
design, Santa with his pack on snow-covered house- 
top. Midnight sky and snowflakes make effective back- 
ground. _ Box has cut-out flap. Price, 26 cents per 
comers $1.60 per hundred, postpaid. Sample 3 
cents. 


No. X68. Santa In Chimney. Square box repre- 
senting brick chimney with Santa Claus cut-out fas- 
tened thereon. One of the most  - - a ont 
a new one. Holds a half poun foe 
per dozen; $2.60 per hundred, postpaid. amp! le, ac. 


No. X69. Santa and Reindeer. A preity green 
and white striped box. Santa with his reindeer and 
sleigh on _ Christmas Eve journey. Price, 
cen dozen; $1.36 per hundred, postpaid. Sam- 
“2 3 cents. 


lo. x60. Santa Claus Box. Santa with his pack 
talking to the children. A new design and certain to 
be a popular number. Price, 25 — per dozen; 
$1.50 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


No. X62. Ganta’s Silver Sleigs Master 
metal sleigh made of cardboard wi listenin 
silver foil surface. most bleating design © 
Santa with his Yr 3 full of toy Holds one- 
half pound. Has silk tape handle. These boxes 
have an unusual appeal to the children. Price, 
60 cents per dozen; $3.60 per hundred, post- 





paid. Sample, & cents. 
SPECIAL POUND SIZE 
No. X63. Holly and Poinsettia Box. Same 
design as No. X56, but twice as large. Holds 
one pound. Has tape handle, Pri ce, 35 cents 
per dozen; $2.00 per hundred, postpaid. Sam- 


ple, 4 cents. 


Christmas Candies. 


will allow a special discount of ten per cent. 


HOME LUXURY. The old-fashioned, well-known, 
including picture candies, cream pillows, 
Price, per 5-pound box, 98 cents, postage extra. 
SCHOOL FAVORITE. A most popular assortment. 
Selected especially for our trade. 


day season, 
and colors. 


Delicious fruit flavorings. 

CHECKERBOARD MIX. 
pieces of assorted colors and flavors with checkerboard centers. 
and coloring makes this mixture very attractive for the Christmas treat, 
Pretty colors and tasty flavors, 


LA BELLE MIX. 


shaped jellies, jelly rolls, 
i wrapped chocolates, 
Price, per B-pound box, $1.18, postage extra. 


Jelly bon-bons, with crystal qoating. Five assorted 
re 


cream balls anc 


shapes, colors and flavors, 


GUM DROPS. 


pure fruit flavors and colors. 
Price, per B-pound box, 88 cen 
CHOCOLATE CREAMS. A fine assortment of chocolates with, nou- 
nut and caramel centers, 
A dandy eating candy and especially priced, 
Price, per 5-pound box, $1.78, postage extra. 


ups. 


gat, fruit cream, 
sweet chocolate coatings. 


Sample, 





No. ©1120 


Assorted crystal creams of various shapes, fig 
jellycuts (cream and jelly 


CHRISTMAS TREE No. C2060. 
mounted on pretty little red box. 
little school souvenir or party favor. 

SANTA CLAUS No. C1120. 
illustration. 
a miniature Christmas tree. 
prettiest kind of favor for both children and grown-ups, Price, $1. 
20 cents 

CANDIES. For filling the above favors we offer butter cream candies. Price, 40 cents 
per pound, postpai 

Christmas ane 


Candy Nuts. 


fancy hard mixture, 
peppermints, etc. Wholesome. 


A new style of hard mix. Square’ cut 
Shape 


Price, per 5-pound box, $1.08, postage 


layers), cocoanut 
A tempting mixture of assorted 


Popular with both chi n and grown- 


cents, postage extra. 


Heavy, delicious semi-bitter 





Christmas Novelties. 


Miniature artificial 
Stands 5 inches -. wi 
Price, 60 cents 


Stands 7 inches high. 


Miniature candy toys. Assorted flavors. 


We will roe an any amount overpaid. We give all orders rs van and careful attention, invariably making shipment within 
When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


&end all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 








Every week we receive fresh 
We can not mix these candies 

At the special low prices, 
On orders for 25 pounds or more we 
An idea] assortment for the holi 
Assorted shapes, flavors 


Sugar coated bon-bons with cream end jelly centers. 
Price, per 6-pound box, 98 cents, postage extra. 


Checkerboard Mix. 
NOTE—Place your order now for Boxes and Candy to insure surly delivery. 


ms with bright red berries, 
rola Cg candies, 

’ , pevtpale 
A dressed-up Santa with real whiskers and everything. 
His pretty red suit and cap are trimmed with white chenille, and he carries 
Has hidden container for candy. 
20 per dozen, postpaid. 


Exact size and appearance of English walnut meats, 
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Bring Your Problems 


in Reading to these Great Authorities 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY, Ph. D. 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Chicago 





LMOST any problem you might have 

in Primary or Intermediate Reading 
is dealt with in THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER; questions you might ask are 
answered; needs you might have for pro- 
fessionalized subject matter are filled; 
tests you might require are supplied. 


In much the same way, this new kind of 
educational work is designed to encom- 
pass the whole field of classroom teach- 
ing, to cover every subject of every grade 
from Kindergarten through Junior High, 
to give you in practical form the best of 
modern teaching methods co-ordinated 
with professionalized subject matter. 


Now see what this means to you as a teacher 
in terms of one subject, Primary Reading. Dr. 
William S. Gray of the University of Chicago 
and Laura Zirbes of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, wrote this section of THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER. They wrote it 
with your needs in mind. They are nationally 
known figures in education and each has made 
Reading his special subject. In their complete 
treatment of this subject they were able to an- 
ticipate your difficulties and to help you meet 
the problems in every phase of Primary Read- 
ing. 


Over 600 Pages Fully Illustrated 


Gray and Zirbes give you their experience 
freely and lavishly in "THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER. Over 600 pages are devoted to 
Reading. Here is a chapter on The Aims of 
Teaching Reading; present objectives contrast- 
ed with old attitudes. Here is a chapter de- 
voted to Problems in Teaching First Grade 
Reading; steps in classifying pupils, suggested 
groups, specific aims, desirable levels of achieve- 





THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 
| Dept. W-10, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free brochure, including specimen 
pages of THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. This re- 
| quest does not obligote me. 


| Name 


County 


Perticelar Problems 











PRIMARY READING 


Chapter headings of this section, written 
by William S. Gray, Ph. D., Dean, College 
of Education, University of Chicago and 
Laura Zirbes, B.S., Associate Professor 
of Education, Ohio State University, are 
given below as they appear in 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 













Chapter 
I. General Aims of Reading In- 
| RES IEEE eS 39 
II. Activities that Prepare for 
ee 52 
III. Problems of Teaching First- 
> eee 76 


IV. Activities that Introduce Read- 
RRR ERE EN ET 


V. Introducing the Book.................. 113 
















VI. Wider Reading Activities, 
SRL SIRE AP eee 135 

VII. Diagnostic Teaching and Test- 
ie RSs 2S SRE SEER 197 


VIII. The Problems of Teaching 
ing Reading ......... 2 
(Second and Third Grades) 
IX. Examples of Reading Activities..231 
(Second and Third Grades) 
. Supplementing the Basic Read- 


. Informal Tests and Remedial 
IE etdeinsscuiniiisiitinmisiadaissne aia 337 


XIV. Standardized Reading Tests........ 370 
A similar section in THE CLASSROOM 


TEACHER is devoted to Intermediate 
Reading, by the same authors. 





Che CLA 
TEACH. 


LAURA ZIRBES, B. S. 


Associate Professor of Education 


Ohio State University 


(Formerly of Teachers’ College, 


lumbia University) 


ment, oral and silent reading, Basal method, 
and so on. Further on is the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Chart which lists every known evidence of 
deficiency in Reading. Each is analyzed, and 
for each remedial suggestions are given. 


Now you will want additional Reading for 
first grade. Turn to page 135, Wider Reading 
Activities. Again you will want a test for vo- 
cabulary. You will find Typical Information 
Tests on page 199. Or you may need a project 
for developing speed in silent Reading, (page 
329), or perhaps specific activities preparing 
Kindergarteners for Reading, (page 54), or pro- 
fessionalized subject matter for all grades. Or, 
if the question is how to introduce the Primer, 
you will find pages of very definite suggestions 
and material by turning to page 113. These are 
a few of the topics in this section picked at 
random. Whatever the question, whatever the 
need, you can take your problem to these great 
authorities, sure to find help of the most use- 
able, workable kind. Reading for the Inter- 
mediate grades is treated just as comprehen- 
sively. 


Covers Every Subject 


If you will imagine every subject you teach, 
and in fact every function of classroom teach- 
ing treated in this manner, you will realize 
what THE CLASSROOM TEACHER can 
mean to you. Here is the lifetime experience 
of nearly seventy great educators, Hillegas, 
Bagley, Briggs, Rugg, McMurray, Dickson, 
Terman, Horn, Freeman, Kilpatrick, etc., etc., 
focused on the very subject matter and meth- 
ods which will multiply your efficiency—double 
classroom interest—and halve your effort. 


Specimen Pages Free 


We urge every teacher interested in her own 
efficiency and professional success to send for 
an interesting brochure describing THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER, and details of our 
deferred payment plan. Specimen pages are in- 
cluded and mailed free. Write today or simply 
mail the coupon. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc. 
Dept. W-10 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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The Sphere of the Elementary School Principal 


By S. MONROE GRAVES 


Superintendent of Schools, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


HE position of the elementary school principal is both 

pivotal and strategic. It is pivotal in that higher educa- 

cation, as well as national citizenship, must center 

largely upon the results of the elementary school pro- 
gram, It is strategic in that the elements of advanced learn- 
ing and community well-being are determined and fostered by 
elementary school instruction. The elementary school prin- 
cipal occupies a unique sphere in the realm of education, be- 
cause it is the man or woman in charge of the elementary 
school who possesses both the opportunity and the authority 
for determining to a very large degree elementary school 
procedure, the content of the course of study, and the extent 
and intensity of the inculcation of attitudes and the develop- 
ment of skills. The Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals gives convincing evidence of the 
pivotal and strategic importance of the elementary principal- 
ship. 

In two important respects the opportunity in the elementary 
school exceeds that possessed by other units in the American 
school system. One is its compulsory nature; the other is its 
fundamental relationship to the beginnings of education. In 
every state and territory the compulsory school age, as estab- 
lished by law, pertains first of all to the lower grades. This 
insures the attendance at the elementary school of all chil- 
dren, and gives it an influence in public educational matters 
considerably exceeding that of the junior high school, the 
senior high school, or the college. The elementary schools 
have access to the entire juvenile population while it is of 
elementary school age. This accessibility is, of course, a very 
important factor in determining the sphere of the elementary 
school activities and in bringing about elementary school 
achievements. 


NASMUCH as many pupils leave school at or before the 

end of the sixth grade, the elementary school principal is 
the only educator holding a position of authority who comes 
into direct contact with all American children. The super- 
visor may make similar contacts, but he works only in limited 
fields, The superintendent of Schoo!s may have contacts 
somewhat of the same naturc, buf by force of circumstances 
his contacts are less frequent and usually less intimate. Of 


course the individual classroom teacher becemes acquainted’ 


directly with the children, but except in the cnesroom school, 
her work is trot usually consecutive. 


at" : For ? * o@ 
The principal alene has contacts both constant and i se- 


quence from gréde to yrdilc. He’ it is who may hope to pass on 
the accumulated influences and powers of an entire period of 
American educational training. All the children must attend 
his school and attend it regularly. In this respect the ele- 
mentary school principal has the greatest educational op- 
portunity available for the American educator. 


rPRAIN up a child in the way he should go; and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” When a pupil reaches the 
high school he is already commencing to be “old,” at least in 
his own estimation. He has gained command of the funda- 
mental processes. His position as a dependent and at the 
same time co-ordinate member of a family is well established, 
and more genuine and intimate than may ever again perhaps 
be possible except as a husband and parent. His character 
has received its foundation for his lifetime, and his attitudes 
toward work, his neighbors, and the community are per- 
manently fixed. His muscular and nervous systems have re- 
ceived the food, exercise, and stimulation essential for the 
building of good life processes and healthful living. Even his 
customary use of free time has been established. 





In one thing alone, perhaps, is the pupil still sailing an 
uncharted sea, 
policeman, a locomotive engineer, or a college professor, al- 
though quite probably he will become no one of the three. 
Vocational guidance remains for later educational agencies. 
The basic virtues for vocational success, however, have al- 
ready been fostered and developed. How important, then, is 
the sphere of the elementary school principal! The child’s 
world is his to build, to develop, to hold in its true orbit, 
lighted by the sun of intelligent attitudes and warmed by the 
rays of kindly purpose. 


HEN the members of the national committee evolved the 

statement giving the cardinal objectives of secondary 
education, they said very little about the specific knowledge 
which they expected secondary school pupils to obtain. Of 
course they did mention general attainments which depend up- 
on the possession of knowledge and they did specify a com- 
mand of the fundamental processes, but in which stage of the 
school journey are these processes most likely to be learned? 
It seems to the writer, as he has suggested above, that a com- 
mand of the fundamental processes of learning is a major ob- 
jective of the elementary school program. For the many 
pupils who never continue at school beyond the compulsory 
school age no other good opportunity for obtaining such know- 
ledge is available. On the elementary school must depend the 
inculcation of elementary knowledge and general information, 
as well as an understanding of fundamental processes and an 
attainment of elementary skills. 

As the content and application of the program of studies are 
developed, the elementary school principal may exercise one 
of his most important functions by making certain that the 
knowledge obtained through the elementary school curriculum 
is valuable in content and possible of application. Of course 
he will make certain that it is adapted to the age of the child. 
He will also be sure that it is in accord with modern science 
and with modern needs. The knowledge heritage of civiliza- 
tion is transmitted in considerable measure during the years 
of the elementary school life. What scope for leadership is 
offered by the duties and responsibility resident in the princi- 
palship of the elementary school! 


“YJAND in hand with such opportunities there must neces- 


sarily go a great responsibility, which the elementary 
principal may not avoid. In making certain that the young of 
the nation are reasonably logical in their judgments and fair- 
minded in their attitudes, he has one of the most important 
tasks of mankind. He must be many things to many men. He 
exemplifies in his own life the ideals of good citizenship. He 
accomplishes the transformation of dead facts into living in- 
terests. Under his leadership little children become stalwart 
and reliable youths. These things he accomplishes, for the 
most part, by his intelligent organization, administration, and 
instruction during the elementary school period. 

The children of to-day look forward to years of service as 
well as toward means of livelihood and the satisfaction of 
wants. How important it is that they learn to improve their 
wants while they attempt to satisfy them. Here it is that the 
sphere of the elementary school principal has perhaps its chief 
significance as a power for good citizenship. Attitudes and 
ideals motivate action as well as guide it. Unless the elementary 
school does its work faithfully and efficiently in the inculcation of 
high ideals, and fosters right attitudes of thinking as well as act- 
ing, the next generation will be much less prepared for the under- 
takings and requirements of a new age amid new surroundings 
and in new circumstances. 
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Teaching Literature in the Primary Grades 


THE PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 


By 


ELEANOR TROXELL 


Early Elementary Supervisor, City Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


N THE teaching of literature 
there are three important phas- 
es: first, the preparation of the 
teacher; second, the preparation 
of the children; third, proper 
presentation. The. preparation 
of the teacher is especially im- 
portant in the primary grades, 
for it is here that children usu- 
ally receive their first taste of 

literature, and that taste may be good or bad and 

the impressions permanent or fleeting, according 
to how well the teacher is prepared to understand 
the group before her, to select from the vast field 
of literature that which will appeal and uplift, 
and to give it in such a way as to create a desire 
for more, and to help to form permanent tastes. 
In preparing herself for this task, it is well 
for the teacher to become familiar with the great 
masterpieces of children’s literature, and their 

history and source. It is not enough to take a 
sory from one source, just as it is not enough to 
meet an individual in one situation only. The 
individual has many sides. We know him better 
as we meet him in different situations. We know 
the story better when we read it first at its 
surce, then in the various interpretations given 
by different authors. 


THE SELECTION OF STORIES 


The psychological periods and interests of 
thildhood and the environment of the children 
with whom she works should be understood by 
the literature teacher. To some children the 
fairy tale appeals; to others, the hero tale. The 
four-year-old may enjoy the jingles of Mother 
Goose. The eight-year-old may prefer poems 
if larger content. The well-prepared teacher 
lakes all these elements into account in choosing 
her literature. She must also bear in mind the 
folowing principles. 

1. Stories must have good form and structure. 
—The beginning, climax, and end of stories for 
little children must be clearly and closely united 
and should be free from irrelevant or unneces- 
tary details. The story containing too many in- 
tidents, obscuring the plot itself and dividing the 
interest between people and details, should not be 
lected for small children. Everything should 
be open and direct. ail 

2. Stories must have a satisfactory issue.— 
Yiee must be punished, virtue rewarded, or the 
thildren’s sense of justice receives a shock and 
their moral sense becomes confused. In “Rum- 
welstiltskin” a lazy daughter becomes a princess, 

iness thus receiving an unmerited reward; in 
“Cinderella” a badly treated but noble child be- 
‘mes the bride of the king’s son, an instance of 
Metic justice. 

3. Stories must have faultless diction.—This 
does not mean rejection of dialect, such as that 
the “Uncle Remus” stories, or of language 
Which supplies atmosphere or color, but the dic- 
tion of our selection should be the best. If chil- 
tren are given the companionship of the masters, 
they will absorb some of the masters’ art ex- 
Pressed in vocabulary and thought. 


PREPARATION FOR THE TELLING OF STORIES 


_ The teacher should recall the joys and happen- 
gs of her own childhood, so that she may un- 
ferstand the children to whom she tells the 
Slories. If the children can be led to realize that 
are at the beginning of the path along 

h the teacher herself is traveling, a feeling 


of friendship and comradeship will be created in 
them. 

The purpose of literature is to bring joy. The 
teacher who has a sympathetic feeling for the 
literature which she is to present can make this 
possible, 

The literature teacher should, above all things, 
be herself. Little children quickly detect insin- 
cerity. 

To make the telling of a story or the teaching 
of a poem effective the teacher’s mood must be 
in harmony with it. “I don’t like that story. 
It’s a cross story,” was the verdict of a class 
of children. The same story was told by an- 
other teacher later, and the children asked to 
have it repeated. 

The teacher should thoroughly know the story 
she is to tell. Each teacher will find her own 
method of studying the story. One plan is sug- 
gested. Read the story straight through. Read 
it again and again until you begin to live in its 
atmosphere and have a sense of feeling at home. 
Study the characters, visit with them, noting the 
shades of human nature, and making friends 
with them, until you feel a certain warmth and 
nearness. Learn by heart the conversation, or 
bits peculiar to the story, that it may not lose its 
flavor. “Prithee, tell me true, wilt thou be my 
bride?” or “No, no, by the hair of my chinny, 
chin, chin, I'll not let you in,” would, if couched 
in modern parlance, lose the old folk atmosphere. 
Other details need not be learned by heart, pro- 
vided they have given you vivid images, 

After a certain degree of familiarity has 
grown upon you, begin to fit the details to the 
conversation, then begin to tell the story aloud, 
to yourself, having the book before you so that 
you may refer to it frequently in case of need. 
When you can tell the story with a fair degree of 
ease, begin to note your enunciation. Ask some- 
one to tell you frankly what you need to cultivate 
or to overcome; then leave no stone unturned 
until your voice can express what you wish. 

Whether you tell the story quickly or slowly 
depends upon its movement. You feel rather 
breathless as the Little Gingerbread Boy calls 
out, “I ran away from the little old woman, the 
little old man, the dog, and the cow, and I can 
run away from you, I can, I can.” Therefore, this 
needs to be told rather rapidly to convey the im- 
pression of haste as the Gingerbread, Boy runs 
past the pig. But as Mother Cottontail impres- 
sively gives directions to Bunny Cottontail to be 
carried out in her absence, the movement is 
slower. “Now, you are only a baby rabbit, so 
don’t move an ear or a paw. You lie still.” 

This thorough preparation on the story-teller’s 
part will give an ease, graciousness, and enjoy- 
ment in the telling which will hold the interest 
and attention of the audience. It cannot be ex- 
pected, however, that every story told can have 
this amount of preparation. 

The story-teller must keep herself in the back- 
ground, Let the children do the weeping or 
laughing as the emotions of the story dictate. 
She should draw no morals. It is not moral dis- 
course which creates in children the love of the 
good and right, but convictions within them- 
selves which have sprung from the making of 
right judgments. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


In giving poems to little children, the same 
careful preparation is desirable, learning them 
by heart, if possible, or at least reading and 


thinking them over a number of times, The best 
teaching is done after some meditation upon the 
poems, or at least some close intimacy with them, 
If the teacher has been over the poems often 
enough to catch their imagery, their emotional 
qualities, and their ideals, she will give the chil- 
dren an opportunity to feel and see the best that 
is in the poems. 

The teacher should become familiar with a 
variety of poems: those about children’s every- 
day experiences, such as “The Swing”; those 
about birds and animals, and so on. Then when 
the opportunity comes to give enrichment through 
poetry, she will be ready with the appropriate 
thought or emotion. 

A child had much to say about the returning 
birds. The teacher read the children the poem 
“Birds,” by Rose Fyleman, which started an 
interest in finding other poems. Few children in 
that room failed to bring in a poem to read or to 
repeat to the others. 


PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 


In her preparation for the teaching of poetry, 
the teacher will not neglect to establish certain 
principles of selection; otherwise she will be en- 
gulfed in quantities of material totally unsuited 
to children or to the purpose for which poetry 
teaching stands. These principles may guide in 
the selection of poetry for children, It must 
have: . 

1. Distinct cadence or melody. 

2. Beauty of thought or imagery. 

8. Clearness. 

4, A child’s viewpoint of his familiar life— 
not an adult’s view of children. 

Not every suitable poem contains all of these 
points, but every suitable poem contains some of 
them. To the young child rhythm appeals some- 
times even more than thought, as the popularity 
of Mother Goose shows. To color everyday ex- 
periences with a bit of romance or to give them 
new interpretations appeals to children’s imagi- 
nation. Clearness of thought is essential, if little 
children are to crave more of the same mental 
and emotional food. 

The poem which gives an adult’s view of child- 
hood is for the enjoyment of an adult. The child 
does not analyze his childhood. He is spon- 
taneous and joyful in the simple experiences of 
his life; he does not entertain a philosophic at- 
titude toward them. MacClintock says, in speak- 
ing of this type of poem: “If children read and 
understood them, the result would be that ghast- 
ly spectacle—a child conscious of his own child- 
hood.” Stevenson’s “Keepsake Mill” or “To My 
Mother” are of this type. But Stevenson’s 
poem “At the Sea-Side” is one of the child’s own, 
giving a familiar experience, touched with a bit 
of rhythmic joy and a new interpretation. Other 
poems bringing out these childlike qualities are: 
“Lines and Squares,” and “Halfway Down,” by 
A. A. Milne; “Mr. Minnitt,” and “Fairies and 
Chimneys,” by Rose Fyleman; and “Dandelion,” 
by Hilda Conkling. These poems have simple but 
distinct melody, beauty of thought and imagery, 
clearness, and childlike interpretation. 

In preparing to teach literature to children, 
the teacher should not neglect the larger prepara- 
tion of her own mental atmosphere. The broader 
the reading which satisfies her own desires, 
awakens new interest for herself, or creates hap- 
py emotions, the better prepared she is to appre- 
ciate and understand the interests, desires, and 
emotions of little children. 
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Origin and Development of Clothing 


By F. L. DUMOND 





Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


LL people the world over, excepting 
some savage tribes, wear clothing. 
Clothing is necessary for most 
people as protection against cold 

and sun and rain, brambles and thorns, and 
attacks of beasts and insects. Clothes are 
also a mark of modesty and may be an indi- 
cation of rank, or of success or failure. 

Scientists, delving into the secrets of past 
ages, have unearthed the remains of pre- 
historic man and have learned that many 
thousands of years ago there were cave- 
dwelling people in Europe whose bodies 
were covered with long, heavy fur. These 
people needed no extra protection for their 
bodies, any more than the bear needs ad- 
ditional covering for his body. Gradually, 
as time passed, most of the long fur disap- 
peared from the bodies of all savages. This 
was due no doubt to the fact that they lived 
in shelters and had fire to keep them warm, 
making heavy fur no longer necessary. 
Besides, the use of a great variety of imple- 
ments which came in contact with the body 
may have been responsible to some extent 
for the loss of long fur. 

In the years that followed, there evolved 
the idea of an artificial covering for the 
body, solely for the purpose of decoration. 
Any decoration, however simple, served to 
distinguish one person from another. This 
was desirable, for even in those distant days 
people were vain. Probably the wounded 
warrior, returning home from battle or 
from the hunt, left bloodstains upon his body 
so that the rest of the people might recognize 
him as the great man he was. It was only 
natural that he should keep these distin- 
guishing marks on his body as long as pos- 
sible, and when they wore off duplicate them 


with red paint made from plant juices or. 


colored earth. The brave warrior who was 





An Eskimo Mother and Infant Wearing Furs 
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A Flock of Sheep—Our Chief Source of Woolen 
Material 


not wounded in battle marked himself with 
paints in imitation of wounds, or perhaps 
purposely scarred himself so that his 
prowess might be appreciated. Paints and 
colors are not commonly considered clothes, 
yet they were no doubt the original artificial 
covering for human bodies. Indeed, we 
have to-day examples in the Philippine Is- 
lands and elsewhere of savages whose sole 
clothing is paint. 

Savage hunters often came home carrying 
the skins of beasts upon their shoulders. 
Once upon a time some shrewd savage 
started the fad of wearing over his 
shoulders or about his waist the skin of a 
ferocious animal that he had killed, so that 
all who saw him would know that he was 
very brave and strong. He would then be 











A Native Clothed in Tapa Cloth, Obtaining Bark 
from a Mulberry Tree 


treated with great respect. In this way the 
custom of wearing a body covering gradu- 
ally came into being and spread with the 
peoples as they went from one place to an- 
other. Those savages that wandered off in- 
to colder regions now found it possible to 
stay there indefinitely because of the cloth- 
ing which kept them warm. In time there 
was a great variation in the way different 
tribes dressed themselves, and many differ- 
ent materials were used. Finally the bodies 
of people became so accustomed to an artifi- 
cial protective covering that clothing grew 
to be a necessary thing. 


It will be interesting to trace the evoly. 
tion of clothing by noting examples of th» 
various stages among peoples living to-day, 
In parts of equatorial Africa, and other 
places of eternal summer, some savages 
wear no covering at all for their bodies 
Their skins are tough enough to withstand 
the sun and rain and contact with bushes 
and insect pests. They are, however, not 
clothed in long fur as were the cave dwel- 
lers. 

It is a short step from people who wear 
no clothing to those who scar their bodies 
and those who wear only ornaments, such 
as earrings, nose rings, and necklaces of 
shells, seeds, and teeth and claws of animals, 
Next come those who ornament their. bodies 
with colors. 

There are many kinds of skin clothing 
made by various peoples. The inhabitants 
of a country in which the winters are cold, 
as in our northern forests, often wear cloth- 
ing of soft skin from which the fur has been 
scraped. Indians wore clothing of this kind. 
Those people living in an intensely cold land, 
as, for example, the Eskimo, wear several 
layers of tight-fitting fur clothing, part of 
which has the fur against the body and part 
the fur outward. 

In order to make the animal skin soft and 
pliable, primitive workers scraped it to re- 
move fat and flesh. They then treated it 
with the juices of plants that contained tan- 
nic acid, for the purpose of converting the 
skins into leather. Leather wears longer 
than untanned skins and remains pliable 
and soft even after it is wet. To-day the 
processes of tanning do not differ greatly 
from those used in remote ages. 

Primitive clothing is not always made of 
skins. Many tribes of the Pacific regions 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Inca Indian Lads of Peru Dressed in Ponchos 
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Stories about Books 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


TRAIGHT and tall, green and sweet- 
smelling, the Christmas tree stood in 
the center of the holly-decked room. 
The beams of its many wax candles 
lighted the fair curls of a delicate-featured, 
blue-eyed boy and the eager faces of two 
little girls. The three little people flitted in 
delight from one to another of the tree’s 
store of toys. Little Charles laughed aloud 
at the funny “tumbler,” who wouldn’t lie 
down but persisted in rolling his fat body 
about until he rolled himself still. Fanny, 
the larger of the two little girls, stood en- 
tranced before the doll house, calling for her 
sister and brother to come and inspect its 
three attractively furnished rooms. Charles 
liked the kitchen best, with its tiny dishes 
and its man cook, just about to fry two wee 
fish. Fanny begged him to join her in laying 
the table, but after putting on the platter 
with its shiny papier-mdéché turkey, he dart- 
ed off to investigate the books piled at the 
foot of the tree. When he was once deep in 
she tale of “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
letitia Mary called to him in vain to help her 
put back the animals into the Noah’s ark, 
which was a little too tight a fit for all of 
them. 
Christmas was always a happy 


own Christmases, showing Scrooge himself 
as a schoolboy rescued from a lonely 
Christmas by a loving little sister; as a 
young apprentice having a jolly time at his 
employer’s Christmas party; and then as a 
man growing older and thinking less and 
less of love and kindness and more and 
more of money. 

The Ghost of Christmas Present carried 
Scrooge into the cheery homes of his poor 
clerk and of his nephew, by whom he, the 
rich miser, was regarded as poor indeed in 
all that really mattered. Under the guid- 
ance of the third phantom, the Ghost of 
Christmas Yet to Come, Scrooge saw death 
come to a man unloved and unmourned be- 
cause he had lived only for himself, and he 
learned that Ebenezer Scrooge was the 
name of the man. Then at last we have that 
happy chapter in which Scrooge discovers 
that it is not yet too late to learn how to keep 
Christmas. 

You cannot read the story without having 
its glow warm your own heart. It is a story 
that makes you feel “Christmassy” whether 
you want to or not, a story that makes you 
jolly and merry, but best of all, A Christ- 





time with the Dickenses, large 
and small, no matter what the 
state of the family fortunes. The 
fair-haired, gay-spirited Charles 
never forgot the joy of the season 
as long as he lived. When he 
grew up, he wrote a story about 
Christmas that has become famous 
the world around. It is called A 
Christmas Carol. 

You know the story, of course. 
Perhaps you hear it read aloud 
every Christmas at home or at 
School. It is the story of the 
transformation of a crusty old 
curmudgeon called Ebenezer 
Scrooge—who hoped that “every 
idiot who goes about with ‘Merry 
Christmas’ on his lips would be 
boiled with his own pudding and 
buried with a stake of holly run 
through his heart”—into a real 
human being with a heart glowing 
with good will. 

You remember how the change 
Came about; how the ghost of 
Scrooge’s former partner, Marley, 
4a tight-fisted a man as Scrooge 
himself, appeared to the miser and 
begged him to mend his ways 
While there was yet time and 
warned him of the coming of three 
other spirits to haunt him. The 
first of these, the Ghost of Christ- 
Mas Past, took him back over his 


mas Carol is a story that makes you feel 
happy. 

Dickens was so fond of Christmas that he 
was often heard to say that he wished it 
would last all the year round, meaning, of 
course, the spirit of Christmas. His love 
of the season creeps into all his books. A 
Christmas Tree—a little book only a few 
pages long—is a sort of composite picture 
of the memories of many of his childish 
Christmases. It shows especially how dear 
the season was to him. You will particu- 
larly enjoy reading it at Christmas time. 
The Cricket on the Hearth is another of 
Dickens’ famous Christmas stories. 

Let us take a glimpse back into the years 
in which little Charles Dickens was grow- 
ing up. Not every Christmas brought fine 
toys and Christmas parties and a table 
laden with Christmas goodies. These 
Christmases belong to his earlier years, the 
five in which the Dickenses lived at Number 
2 Ordnance Terrace, Chatham, the five 
happiest years of the boy’s childhood. 

What good times there were at Number 
2 for Fanny, Charles, and little Letitia 
Mary! There were picnics and parties at 
which Charles and Fanny enter- 
tained the company with songs. 
There were games in the kitchen, 
magic-lantern shows, and plays 
acted by the Dickens children and 





their friends. There were funny 





anecdotes told by John Dickens, 
the father, about things that 
happened at the Navy Pay Office, 
where he | worked. Charles’s 
mother taught him to read, and 





i 


that brought him great happiness. 
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An old servant of the family, Mary 
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Weller, said of him years after- 
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Straight and Tall Stood the Christmas T 


wards, “He was a terrible boy to 
read.” 

But these good days did not last. 
John Dickens was a lovable, good- 
natured man, but he did not know 
how to look after his pennies. 
The family had to move into a 
cramped little house where there 
were no more parties for the chil- 
dren. There were, however, two 
bright spots for Charles in his life 
at the House on the Brook. He 
was sent to school for the first 
time, and he discovered some 
books that delighted him very 
much. They were The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Don Quixote, Robinson 
Crusoe, and The Arabian Nights. 
These books are the favorites of 
David ‘Copperfield, the hero in 
Dickens’ well-known novel of the 


same name. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Citizenship Projects and Their Outcomes 


By LENA JANE MERRILL 


weet HE greatest possible reward for 
service comes with knowing that 
it has been well performed. For 
many years teachers of academic 
subjects have made use of ex- 
aminations and tests in one form 
or another to determine efficiency 
of teaching and skill of individ- 
ual students. Usually these have 
been given at more or less regu- 
lar intervals, varying from the old monthly ex- 
aminations or quarterly reviews to the standard 
tests common at the present time. 

These examinations covered definite material 
which had been definitely taught, and involved 
the application of definite principles mastered. 
Sometimes they covered a certain part or phase 
of the subject; sometimes they indicated the 
completion of the subject. 

If the child happened to be ill on the final ex- 
amination day, that was his misfortune; if he 
was able to accomplish these same tasks in the 
quiet of his own home but utterly failed at school 
under the strain of an examination atmosphere, 
again that was his misfortune. These were tests 
of what he could do at a particular time and 
place, regardless of all else. 








TESTS IN CITIZENSHIP 


Results of citizenship training must be meas- 
ured from an altogether different point of view. 
Citizenship is not attained by the mastery of 
any definite kind or quality of subject matter. 
It is a state of mind which makes the individual 
a desirable member of society. 

Nor can citizenship be tested at stated inter- 
vals as can academic subjects, for the reason 
that there is never a period in life when it can be 
truthfully said that one has mastered even the 
smallest part of it. It is never completed; it is 
continuous. For children as well as adults, the 
real and only test which can be given in citizen- 
ship is measured by the results in living. Every 
individual takes a test whenever circumstances 
compel him to think and to act. It is quite pos- 
sible for any pupil to write pages telling what to 
do under certain conditions, but unless he has 
the will power, the discrimination, and the judg- 
ment to really do these things, he is not practic- 
ing citizenship. Citizenship is not learning about 
thinking and doing; it ig thinking and doing. 
How we think and act is the test of our citizen- 
ship. 

The life and reactions of the child when not in 
school are of even greater importance than when 
he is under the direction or guidance of a teach- 
er. If the experiences which the teacher and the 
schoolroom atmosphere give to the child will 
carry over into his living experiences outside of 
school, and make him a worth-while member of 
society, he will have passed the only real test 
which citizenship training requires. 

We are reminded that arithmetic is a subject 
in itself, as are literature, science, and music, 
but citizenship is a part of each of these. Itisa 
part of every activity during the entire day. 
There is no time when the real teacher can close 
her eyes and ears to the teaching of citizenship. 

Upon the completion of any project it is pos- 
sible to summarize more or less accurately the 
.accomplishments in art, the skill acquired in 
arithmetic, or new words mastered, but the sum- 
mary of accomplishments in citizenship is not sd 
definite. Even though improvement is very 
marked in courtesy and in consideration of oth- 
ers, commendable judgment and reasoning power 
is in evidence, leadership in a group is strength- 
ened, the real test comes outside of school, away 


- 


Principal, Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


from any teacher’s or parent’s guidance. Not 
until then can one be assured as to the real quali- 
ty of the child’s own thinking. 


FORMING Goop CITIZENSHIP HABITS 


As an aid in securing desirable results, the 
idea of good citizenship must be popularized in 
both school and community. Children must form 
the habit of “thinking good citizenship,” and at- 
tention must often be called to good acts. “What 
we really become depends upon what we most 
care for.” Hence children during their forma- 
tive years need guidance and encouragement in 
their admiration for right and their dislike for 


wrong. 
(The Child’s Citizenship” as a subject for dis- 
cussion in a mothers’ training class or a parent- 
teacher meeting is another aid in popularizing 
this idea in the community as well as among chil- 
dren. If parents begin to discuss the subject in 
the presence of their children and with them, it 
will do much toward directing the thinking of 
the children along right channels, 

Children must also have opportunities to prac- 
tice their citizenship ideals, or, as has been pre- 
viously expressed, “exercise their citizenship 
muscles.” | This is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of citizenship projects. In these 
the child has an opportunity to put some of his 
own ideas into practice and to determine for 
himself their strengths, their weaknesses, and 
whether or not they are workable, He also learns 
from experience in working and planning with 
other members of his group the real meaning of 
co-operation, leadership, working with a purpose 
in view, how to lose, and how to take defeat. 

It is true that much of the success of a citizen- 
ship project depends upon the teacher. She it is 
who must constantly keep accepted standards and 
ideals before the group and insist upon a careful 
check both of the group upon the individual and 
the individual upon himself.’ While the children 
should be led to watch for commendable traits in 
others, to give more emphasis to the positive 
than to the negative, they must have experience 
in separating the good from the bad, and have 
reasons for so doing, if they are to be discrimi- 
nating citizens. If they are to choose between 
right and wrong, between what is constructive 
and what is destructive, they must have help in 
establishing standards for such judging and dis- 
criminating. , 

Ideals are best taught by utilizing favorable 
incidents and everyday occurrences as examples 
—something within the child’s range of experi- 
ence, something he knows about — instead of 
what happened “once upon a time,” or “long, 
long ago.” Then he comes to realize that citi- 
zenship duties and responsibilities are not the 
unusual but the usual. They are to be found up- 
on every hand, at all times, and by all people— 
things which will be of actual ‘service to self and 
to others, for that is citizenship. Children need 
guidance in looking for things which they can do 
to be useful, and then planning how best to ac- 
complish these things. 


SomME WorTH-WHILE PROJECTS Pd 


The following projects, each emphasizing some 
phase of citizenship carried out by teachers in 
various grades, are not offered as models in any 
sense of the word, but as suggestions of how 
such ideals may be developed in most common- 
place projects. 

“Health and Posture” affords a very tangible 
point of attack as a citizenship project. The in- 
dividual weight records from. week to week, and 

tv be careful study of diet and exercise, pro- 


\ 


vide a real motivation for every child to see what 
he can do for his own physical self. Here he has 
an opportunity to actually think, plan, and gee 
results within himself. His duty to the state and 
the nation to keep strong and healthy and the 
financial obligations involved in the upkeep of 
public health institutions are subjects for study 
and discussion, and make a practical appeal to 
him. 

A third-grade teacher made “Thrift” a real 
issue by establishing a savings bank in her room, 
where actual money was deposited. No one could 
open an account without first bringing a consent 
slip signed by the parent indicating his or her 
willingness to co-operate. No money could be 
deposited which had been given to the child. He 
must either earn the money or save it by deny- 
ing himself something, such as candy, ice cream, 
or moving-picture shows. All bank books and 
other supplies were made by the children at 
school. Actual banking procedures were followed, 
At the close of the semester every child in the 
room had a deposit in the school bank. One 
year later a survey was made of this group and 
results showed that a gratifying percentage of 
the pupils had continued their habit of’ saving 
and were depositing in real savings banks. 

A sixth-grade class adopted as its slogan, “A 
kindly act each day.” “An individual diary, sim- 
ple in form, in which each child kept his daily 


record, was worked out in the class. These were? 


personal and private, no one being compelled to 
report upon what he did unless he chose to do so. 
Truthfulness was emphasized, and, rather than 
have a good record on paper only, the* children 
were encouraged to put a cross in each day's 
blank if no kind act had actually been per- 
formed. 

This class as a whole was outstanding during 
the next two years for its high citizenship ideals. 
After entering high school it was distinguished 
for its unusual number of leaders in the various 
activities. Just to what these outcomes may be 
attributed, who can say? 

A second-grade group had an unusual number 
of irrepressible pupils. They were not bad, but 
were the “I forgot” and “I didn’t mean to” kind. 
The teacher organized a/“Self-Restraint Club.” 
Every one was a member of this club until, 
owing to a certain number of offenses, he was 
dropped. He became reinstated only upon suf- 
ficient proof that he could live up to the required 
standards of the group. It was an instance of 
majority opinion and the influence of one’s asst 
ciates, but it helped to make him remember what 
the standards were. ; 

Regard for public property and pride in their 
own community was an interesting fifth-grade 
project. / The children made a study of things 
which mar beauty and attractiveness of sur- 
roundings, as well as what they could do to im 
prove these conditions. This led to a genuine 
appreciation of beauty in simple things, which 
many had never realized existed. This study 1 
creased pride and interest in the children’s ow" 
homes and surroundings and gave them a greate! 
appreciation for the things that their parents 
were doing for them. a 

In measuring outcomes of citizenship training 
let us not be too hasty or expect results too 300! 
Citizenship is a growing and tontinuous proces’ 
It can be neither bought nor sold, nor picked UP. 
and possessed. The school’s obligation, then, 18 
to surround the child with an atmosphere whic 
will tend to develop desirable citizenship habits, 
which will guide the child in establishing sv 
standards and ideals as will take one proud 
call him neighbor and friend. 
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Nuri’s Journey across the Desert 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS ‘ 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS" 


HE tiny village of Hissar, in the midst of the 
T great desert, was all astir in the daybreak. 
Little Nuri could hardly wait. To-day he qs 
going on a long journey with Mother and Father 
and other people of the village. They were going to 


_ the city of Smyrna. 


After their breakfast of goat’s milk and dates, 
Nuri and his father went out among the date palms. 
Some of the trees were white with blossoms; some 
had white clusters of dates; others had ripe yellow 
and red clusters. The white dates were not yet ripe, 
but the yellow and red clusters were dry and sweet, 
just right to pick and send away. 

Everyone was working’ busily, cutting bunches of 
dates and packing them in boxes. Then the men led 
the camels to the spring, where they drank enough 
water to last them the three days of the journey. 
The boxes of dates were packed on their strong 
backs. Nuri and his mother climbed on the back of 
a kneeling camel. Nuri’s father led the long caravan 
out on the yellow sands of the desert. 

Soon it grew dark, but the caravan did not stop. 


On and on it went. At last dawn began to break. 


The sun rose over the desert like a big ball of fire. 

Hotter and hotter it grew. The wind 
began to blow great clouds of sand over 
the desert. The camels dropped down 
with their loads. They closed their 
nostrils and their eyes and lay very still. 
The riders pulled thejr robes up over 
their faces. 





Suddenly the storm was over. The hot sun shone 
again. On went the caravan. Little Nuri was very 
thirsty and tired. How happy he was when at last 
they reached a green oasis! Everyone drank from 
the cool spring, and ate arid slept. Then the cara- 


_ van went on again toward Smyrna. 


The last day of the journey Nuri’s head-was pede 
ding drowsily. Suddenly he heard his mother cry, 
“Wake up, Nuri! See, we are in Smyrna.” Every- 
where were flat-roofed buildings, and on ahead they 
saw the shining blue waters of the sea. 

Down to the harbor went the caravan. The 
wharves were crowded. with camels. Some were 
loaded with boxes of spices, dates, and figs, others 
with bundles of wool and beautiful rugs. Nuri and 
his father went on the wharf. They watched ‘men 
unload the packs from the camels’ backs and load 
them on a great ship. 

Nuri asked one of the sailors where the ship was 


going. The sailor said that it would carry the dates 
far across the se@ to a country called America. 


There they had trains that would carry the dates to 
all parts of the country to stores and shops, where 
little girls and boys like Nuri would buy them. 

When Nuri was back once more in the 
little village of Hissar, he often thought 
of the things that the sailor had told 
him. ° “When I am a man,” Nuri said to 
himself, “I shall be a sailor, too, and sail 
with the dates in a ship to that far-off 
land of. America.” 
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Picture Study—*“Madonna del Gran’ Duca” 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


T WAS in the little Italian duchy of 
Urbino, situated in the heart of the 
Apennines, that one of the greatest of 
Italian artists, Raphael Sanzio, or Santi, 
was born in the year 1483. His father, a 
close associate of the Duke of Urbino, was 
an artist of note and a scholar. His death 
in 1494 put the young Raphael under the 
guardianship of his uncle. 
It is probably safe to surmise that for the 
next few years Raphael studied in his native 
town with Timoteo Viti, before going to 


Perugia and apprenticeship under Perugino. ° 


at the age of sixteen or seventeen. There 
Raphael lived and worked under the Um- 
brian mastér until he was nearly twenty 
years old. Perugino’s house is still stand- 
ing beside a sunny courtyard in Perugia. 
He so dominated the growth of his pupil’s 
manner that it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween their works of those years. 

When Perugino returned to Tuscany in 
1502, Raphael had learned all that his 
teacher could give him, and was executing 
a number of commissions for local churches. 
Among these works it is interesting to note 
Raphael’s predilection for the Madonna and 
Child subject, a choice of theme which al- 
ways remained a favorite with him. 

After visiting Citta di Castello, Siena, and 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 








Questions 


Does this picture of the Madonna 
and Child seem to you like the paint- 
ing of a real mother and baby? What 
is the one sign of holiness that the 
artist has used? What adjective suits 
the Madonna best: tender, passion- 
ate, serene, thoughtful, sad, or lively? 
Why? 

What in the picture expresses the 
Mother’s love for the Child? The 
Child’s for the Mother? Are they 
natural human gestures? Does the 
Child seem actually to be a weight on 
the Madonna’s left hand? Is the ac- 
tion of the Child lifelike? 

Does the painting of the Madonna's 
red gown and blue robe suggest to 
you the form of a body within? 
What makes the folds seem rounded 
and solid? From what direction does 
the light come? » 




















Urbino, Raphael finally settled in Florence. 
Although only twenty-one years of age, he 
was received as an equal by the artists of 


» Nt 


? 


the city, who were won to him at once by his 
charm of manner, scholarly interests, and 
personal beauty. One of his greatest as. 
sets, the ability to seize upon the best in apn. 
other’s work and adopt it as his own, made 
his association with the work of Masaccio, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo a great 
schooling. During his years in Florence 
Raphael painted some of the most important 
easel pictures of his life, among them many 
of the Madonna and Child subjects. 
Suddenly in the autumn of 1508 came the 
summons to Rome from Pope Julius II, to 
engage in the decoration of the Vatican. 
Raphael’s work there fully established his 


‘reputation, which was confirmed by the 


favor of the new Pope, Leo X, who succeeded 
Julius. Finally, in the year 1514, he was 
appointed chief architect of St. Peter’s, and 
inspector of antiquities for the acquiring of 
ancient marbles found in and near Rome. 

Soon riches were added to his fame, al- 
lowing him to build a fine house in Rome and 
gather around him a group of friends which 
included the painter Leonardo da Vinci, the 
poet Ariosto, Count Gastiglione, and a large 
group of scholars, drawn to him by his 
gentle disposition and intellectual attain- 
rents. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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“MADONNA DEL GRAN’ DUCA” 


‘ 














HIS picture, one of the most- loved of 

Raphael’s many Madonna and Child sub- 

jects, has had a spectacular history. In 
the year 1799 it was in the possession of a poor 
widow in Florence, who, unaware of its value, 
sold it to an art dealer for twelve crowns 
(about twenty dollars). Later the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand III of Tuscany purchased it, and 
grew so to cherish it that he took it with him 
on all of his travels, and even into exile, hence 
its name, “del Gran’ Duca,” or “del Viaggio” 
(of the journey). Since 1859 it has hung in the 
Pitti Palace in Florence. 


The picture was painted in Florence, where 
Raphael, after leaving his master, Perugino, 
gradually gained complete control over his 
brush, achieving a firmness of modeling and a 














clear brilliance of color which were unknown 
to the Umbrian School. The flesh tones, beau- 
tifully luminous even in the shadows, and the 
almost sculptural quality of the rounded folds 
of the Madonna’s blue robe are certain evi- 
dences of Raphael’s growth in power. 


Raphael’s greatest gift, that of composition, 
the ability to arrange his subjects within a 
space, is happily demonstrated in this picture. 
The form of the Child is balanced by the draped 
right arm of the Madonna, and the figure 
group fills the space of the background with an 
interesting satisfaction. The tender grace of 
the mother has made her one of the favorites 
among the artist’s many Madonnas. Serene, 
warmly human, and gentle, she possesses a 
beauty which is spiritual and maternal. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Madonna del Gran’ Duca” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 



































7 FULL COLOR MINI ATURES of “Madonna del Gran’ Duca,” size 3% x 4% inches, 


identical in coloring with the picture on front cover, can 
be supplied in any number desired at the low prices quoted on page 24 of this magazine for October. 
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Journey Geography 


By DEFOREST STULL 





Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


fy LTHOUGH fourth-grade geogra- 
phy is planned to meet the inter- 
ests and practical needs of 
fourth-grade pupils, the work 
will not be effective unless it is 
based on that of the preceding 
year and forms the foundation 
for the work that follows. This 
idea of continuity should be car- 
ried out from the very beginning 
of the study of geography. 

The children have studied their home region, 
and have learned that geography deals with real 
life on a real earth home. They are ready to 
spread their wings and journey beyond the home 
environment into the beckoning world, where 
other regions may be contrasted with their own. 
From the outgrowth of their experience in their 
home study they have laid a foundation which is 
their apperceptive basis, and from which they 
reach out until the whole world is visited and 
seen in relation to their own community. 

Last summer the Swedish public-school chil- 
dren had opportunities to know intimately their 
own country and to visit foreign lands as well. 
When school was dismissed in June, the children 
boarded trains which comprised sleeping cars, 
day coaches, and diners, and were routed from 
one end of the country to the other on state rail- 
ways. The children had their abode on these 
trains during the entire vacation trip. 

' Children of the mountaineers and woodsmen 
of the North visited the fertile plains of the 
province-of Scania in the South and the scraggy 
coast line to the east or west, while children 
bred in the lowlands were introduced to the deep 
forests and imposing mountains of the North. 
Stockholm was the Mecca of these youthful trav- 
elers. On their visits during the summer vaca- 
tion they were able to complete the picture of the 
city that they had created for themselves from 
the facts taught in their geography classes. 

Each public-school pupil who had a definite 
place to spend the summer secured a rebate ticket 
on government-owned railroads to and from his 
destination, whether he participated in the 
school trips or merely went into the country for 
sunshine and fresh air. The state railways, in 
conjunction with the Swedish Tourists’ Associa- 
tion, often pay the entire expenses of the school 
trips. 

It is planned to erect school inns along the 
routes of the little travelers. The inns will be 
built in spots of special scenic beauty or in a lo- 
cation of historical interest. Such regions are 
the Aare district of Jemtland; picturesque Dale- 
carlia; the romantic island of Gottland in the 
Baltic Sea; and Lapland, with its midnight sun, 
glaciers, and reindeer herds. 

When properly directed, an imaginary jour- 
ney, as distinguished from a real journey, is of 
great value in stimulating the imagination, in 
making distant regions appear as they actually 
exist, and in establishing the relation of the 
place visited to the home region. 





OBJECTIVES OF THE IMAGINARY JOURNEY 


In journey geography, as in home geography, 
the teacher must have definite aims, clearly com- 
prehended. The first objective may be to enlarge 
the geographical experiences of the children, 
supplementing the work of the primary grades. 
The second objective is to help the child visualize 


and live these journeys so that they become part 


of his experience, and as vivid as if he really 
took the trips. He will then be able to interpret 
pictures, maps, written material, and other forms 
of symbols in terms of these previous experi- 


ences. The third objective is to help the child 
realize that people everywhere need food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, tools, fuel, and means of communi- 
cation and transportation. These needs are the 
outgrowth of the immediate environment. 

The next aim may be to call attention to the 
many interesting natural phenomena of various 
kinds, such as volcanoes, earthquakes, hot 
springs, geysers, and unusually beautiful scen- 
ery. The fifth aim is to build up a conception of 
the earth as a whole, and the home as a part of 
it, by introducing the globe. By using a good- 
sized, simple globe, the children are able to grasp 
in an intelligent way the idea of large areas. 

The sixth objective may be to stimulate the 
children to tie up out-of-school sources with the 
school work by collecting pictures, material ob- 
jects, and other illustrative materials. Then, too, 
they must be taught to interpret maps and to 
read beyond them. The map-reading is made 
clearer to the child by associating the new area 
with himself as regards the distance from his 
home, the length of time required in reaching 
the new area, the things received from there, and 
those sent from home. The map, subject to the 
discretion of the teacher, is one of the best tools 
geography has to offer in teaching the children 
resourcefulness in searching out information for 
themselves; so, also, are the textbook and supple- 
mentary geographical readers. 


METHOD OF APPROACH AND EQUIPMENT 


There are many interesting approaches to 
journey geography, but the entire work must be 
carefully planned and is more effective if partici- 
pated in by all the pupils. If they themselves 
work out the plan of the trip, there is more vig- 
orous mental development and there are more 
problem activities. The ordinary transportation 
route furnishes good cues for the journey work. 
Railway and steamship folders may be brought 
into use, or the routes of famous explorers may 
be followed. There are many splendid moving 
pictures of travel and exploration that the chil- 
dren may be encouraged to see. 

All regions visited should be located with ref- 
erence to the pupil’s home; and along the path- 
way the life of the people, as determined by their 
natural region, should be observed. The bodies of 
land and water crossed should be noted, and dis- 
tance and time considered. The region should 
also be associated with the position of the sun in 
the sky. For instance, the Eskimo lives in a land 
of low sun, while the rubber-gatherer of the 
Amazon lives where the sun is always high at 
noon. 

The teacher must not lose the opportunity of 
explaining the use of the terms pole, equator, 
latitude, longitude, cold belt, hot belt, temperate 
belt, and other terms which we associate with the 
earth as a globe. On the other hand, such terms 

s “up” for north and “down” for south should 
be avoided. (At this point, an explanation of 
the scheme of latitude and longitude is not to be 
recommended, but its use as a means of locating 
places on the earth is advocated.) When the 
class is visiting a region south of the equator, 
the teacher should point out that the people in 
this section have summer when we are having 
winter, and vice versa. 

As only a small part of geography can be stud- 
ied through actual trips, or direct observation, 
the children must obtain most of their knowl- 
edge of distant regions through symbols. They 
must be encouraged to collect and bring into the 
classroom all kinds of representative geographi- 
cal material, such as globes, maps, newspaper 
and magazine articles, government publications, 


advertisements, reports of manufacturers, sup. 
plementary books, pictures, and other illustrative 
material and specimens. 

An appropriate picture illustrating the topic 
at hand is one of the best geographical symbols 
and gives the child an accurate mental concep. 
tion. The teacher and pupil alike should form 
the picture-collecting habit, and file from every 
source good pictures bearing on geographic work, 
The teacher should make a special study of pic. 
tures and know how best to conduct a picture 
lesson; also, how best to use pictures to supple. 
ment her lesson and illustrate certain points, 
She must have carefully analyzed the picture and 
drawn up a list of vital questions that will stimu. 
late the children to interpret the picture and % 
develop a critical attitude toward it. A few well- 
studied pictures which bring out the lesson ar 
far preferable to a large number looked over 
hastily. 

The following sources of pictures will be found 
helpful in studying type regions: 

Pictorial geography sets; published by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
The sets for the fourth grade show the Sahara, 
Eskimos, Indians, and Chinese. r 

Geographical News Bulletin, also published by 
the National Geographic Society; issued weekly 
during the school year. 

“Material on Geography Which May Be 0b 
tained Free or at Small Cost,” a pamphlet com- 
piled and published by Mary J. Booth, Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School, Charleston, Illinois, 
This pamphlet includes a list of commercial prod- 
ucts and transportation and educational ex- 
hibits. 

Railroad and steamship folders. 

Pictorial sections of the metropolitan news- 
papers. 

Pictures found in textbooks and supplementary 
readers. : 

Maps for motorists, both in this ‘country and 
abroad, also maps and articles in the newspa 
pers, are sources of descriptions and give out 
lines of trips. These are really developed to4 
fine art. They not only point out and describe 
the most beautiful districts, but they lay out the 
routes with numbers and directions, making it 
easy for anyone to follow the road. 

Children aiso enjoy working with wall maps 
and are able to locate places and things that they 
cannot find on the globe because of its smaller 
scale. They may find the homes of children they 
have visited on their imaginary journeys to the 
different continents. As they locate the land of 
the Eskimo, for example, they may tell about his 
way of living and interesting things they recal 
about his country. 


REGIONS THAT May BE VISITED 


The regions selected for the destination of th 
journeys will vary with different communities 
and courses of study. No trip could be more fa* 
cinating or more instructive than an airplane 
trip with one of the brave aviators. In taking 
the “lone flight” with Lindbergh, what child 
would forget the route over which he flew or the 
place where he landed? He would also remember 
a great deal about the French people from the 
reception they gave Colonel Lindbergh.. Follow 
ing the flight of Lieutenant Byrd to the North 
Pole and return would be another interestilé 
journey. Studying the plans for his expedition 
to the South Pole would afford an opportunity # 
travel in the Southern Hemisphere. The sto"! 
of the Jtalia’s disaster and its rescue is a dram 
of the frozen North. 

(Continued on page 78) | 
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Color Problems for Elementary Grades 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 





BIG-SPOTS-ARE-BLUE. LITTLE 
‘ARE-GREEN-AND-VIOLET 
‘THIS, RUB BLUE: CRAYON-OVER-ALL 


Plate I 


many, I turned the corner, and, all of a 
sudden, saw the balloon man. The sight 
stirred me as much as it ever did when I was a 
child. The riot of color gave me more energy. 
I walked faster. 
Color stimulates us. The following 


S I was walking down the street, on one of 
those gray days of which Chicago has so 


We do not need to teach her to enjoy color. We 
do need to give her and others like her as much 
enjoyment of color as it is possible for us to 
bring into the school day. In this article the 
writer is attempting to give some problems for 
pure enjoyment and some for use. 

One day I heard a fifth-grade boy say to a girl, 
“Look at all the paint you’re wasting. You 
haven’t done anything all the period but play 
with that paint.” This was her answer: “I 
don’t know when I’ve had so much fun. Look 
what it does. See what a lovely color this blue 
makes with the green. I wish the period would 
never end.” The boy stood there ten minutes or 
thore. He too became fascinated with the color 
experiments she was making. She is the most 
talented child I have ever seen in drawing, color 
work, design, and modeling. Her appreciation 
is advanced enough so that she would be happy 
in the college class which works for an entire 
term on color minglings. She did not need to 
apply the color to design or tell a story with it. 
She loved the color for its own sake. Was it a 
waste of paint and time, as the boy said? Many 
teachers, principals, and superintendents would 
agree with the boy. They call such a perform- 
ance play and say that we have no time in school 
for play. We must work. 

Kindergarten-primary teachers recognize the 
fact that little chiidren need play. The teachers 
of grades above the primary school have not 
given the children enough play. Some art teach- 
ers feel insulted when arithmetic, reading, or 
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Plate II 


spelling teachers say, “Jane cannot come to art 
to-day until she has finished her work,” or when 
a mother says, “The only way I can make Maty 
do her arithmetic is to deprive her of art until 
she gets it done.” The art teacher who has ip- 
spired this feeling should be congratulated. To 
consider art as play! Half the battle is over! 

The most beautiful examples of art in 





story was told to me by an artist who 


the world to-day were made because of 


is famous as a colorist. He shared an the intense desire of the artist to 
apartment for the summer with a pro- SIMPLE-COLORs CIRCLE. A. MORE COMPLEX COLOR. CIRCLE create. 

fessor of education, who was writing a 4 A sixth-grade child said to me, “I 
book. One day the artist came into the “YELLOW walk home by the 57th Street way. It’s 


room where the professor was writing, 
and threw down in the middle of the ,.|.,-¢ 
floor a piece of vermilion velvet. . As 
the sun shone on the velvet, in-all .its 
glory of color, both men held their 
breath. The professor said, “Thank 
you; that’s just what I.needed. Now 5 
I can write better. Leave me.. Let me, --1. 
write. Buy me a piece of.velvet lixe | 
that.” 

We do not need to know much about 
color to appreciate it. Some people do 
not need to study color combinations 
in order to use them correctly. We all 
know people who have never studied 
the subject, but who furnish their 
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much farther, but I like to look in the 
windows of those little studios where 
the artists work. Their pictures have 
such glorious colors. I like to see the 
real paint. It looks so different from 
the color on paper.” Her remark made 
me think and then act. For twelve do- 
lars a year (the money was collected by 
the children) we have been able to have 
a different original painting each 
month. These we have hung in the 
halls of the school where all the chil- 
dren can see them as often as they wish. 
The paintings are loaned to us by th 
Chicago Galleries Association. They 
are the work of painters of our ow 





homes in beautiful colors. They wear 
better color combinations than the ma- 


jority of artists and art teachers. COMPLEMENTARY COLORS TRIAD COLORS 
There is something within them that 
responds to color harmony. There are, aa- 


however, many other people who use 
atrocious color combinations unless 
they are taught how to do better. 

A little fifth-grade girl in our school 
_ wrote this poem: 


There is color in the sunset, 
There is color in the trees, 
There is color in the wheat field 
And it changes with the breeze. 


God it is who made the colors 

In the birds as they fly by, 

In the flowers and in the seashore; 
Who is there that wonders why? 


God would like to make us happy, 
So he sent the colors here, 
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time. One of the paintings, “A Sunty 
Pool,” by Walter Sargent, so delighted 
the children that the mothers bought it 
for the school. If the picture told 
story we would conclude that the chi 
dren loved it for that reason, but it ® 
pure landseape. The colors are sti 
ulating, brilliant, and sunny. The ¢ 
dren said they liked the colors. 

The science teacher had some coppt 
sulphate in one flask and a mixture 
red ink and water in another. | 
children often went into her room jus 
to look at the pretty colored solutio® 
in the bottles. The teacher gave ™ 
some for the art room. Often & 
will hold the copper sulphate bottle # 
to the light or place it near the wi 
so that the light strikes it, and the 
varies from green-blue to violet-blue 








Put them in the birds and flowers 
So we’d have them always near. 


Plate III 


CPPOSITE EACH OTHER ASTRIANGLE-CONNECTS ‘THEM 
One noon there was great exc! 

in the sixth grade. Mary had traded # 

twenty-five-cent marble for a thr 
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cent one. Mary is a talented child. She liked 
the color of the three-cent one better. The other 
sixth-graders had no understanding of Mary’s 
appreciation. One day Alice reported that she 
had collected four hundred eighty-nine marbles. 
“What on earth do you do with them all?” said 
one child. This was Alice’s answer: “I spend 
whole evenings with them when Mother and 
Father are out. I put the green-blue ones in one 
pile. I put the blue-green ones in another.” 
“Ha, what’s the difference between blue-green 
and green-blue? You said the same thing.” 
Alice tried to explain that one kind had more 
blue than the other, but Joe did not understand. 

Let us buy all the beautiful vases we can, vases 
of beautiful color and texture. If we cannot 
afford to buy such vases, we can paint ordinary 
glasses, choosing those of .good and practical 
shapes. Children can take turns arranging them, 
trying different-colored flowers in _ different- 
colored vases. Let us borrow, if only for a day, 
beautifully colored textiles and show them to the 
children. We do not need to explain why they 
are beautiful. The big, round, plain-surfaced, 
brightly colored balloons and Christmas-tree 
ornaments have beautiful high lights on them 
when hung in a corner of the room. Let us hang 
them up for several days for the real enjoyment 
we can get from them. 

Let us give the children pieces of paper of 
different colors and let them experiment with 
different kinds of paint. Tempera paint with 
chinese white is a good kind to use for this pur- 
pose, because by mixing, for instance, orange 
with the white, it will still look orange when put 
on blue, violet, or black paper. If transparent 
water-color orange paint were put on the dark 
paper, the orange would become so dull that it 
would scarcely look like orange. Let us give the 
children pure white paper and colored india ink, 
even if only a few do the experimenting. They 
can make beautiful brilliant colors with these 
inks. We cannot buy many different kinds of 
paint and ink in quantities large enough for all 
the childrcn to use, but they enjoy seeing some 
other child do it. 

The children get a great deal of fun in the 
following way. Make a cardboard frame, like a 
picture frame. Put over the opening a sheet of 
red tissue paper. Then over five-sixths of it put 
a second sheet of red tissue paper. Over two- 
thirds of it put another sheet of red. Over half 
put still another sheet. Over one-third put an- 
other sheet. Over one-sixth put another. The 
children will be delighted to see how the light 
shining through different layers changes not only 
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Plate IV 
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the value of the color but the color itself. Some 
parts will look more orange; some will look more 
violet. With this same sort of frame they can 
try other combinations that they wish. Let them 
experiment with different colors. 

We have talked about the enjoyment of color. 
Let us now go on to the use. The first steps in 
teaching children to use color can be taken in the 
second and third grades. When they are making 
book covers, we can show them how well two 
tones of green or two tones of brown combine. 
We can show them how a contrast makes the 
lettering show—for example, dark green on light 
green, dark brown on tan, black on orange, 
bright red on light gray, or dark blue on light 
tan. Some children always choose bright red 
letters to be placed on bright blue paper. Let us 
show them how this hurts the eyes, and tell them 
that psychologists have found that there is a 
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Plate V 


good reason. The eye adjusts itself in an en- 
tirely different way for each of these colors. 
Ask the children whether they can feel their 
eyes winking as. they look at these two bright 
colors together. We can tell them that bright 
red and bright blue look worse together than 
most bright colors, but that we must be very 
careful in using any two bright colors together. 
We can safely use the bright colors by combining 
them with gray and black. The principles taught 
when making book covers hold true in making 
posters. . 
Children in the second and third grades like 
to see a big color circle (see the simple color cir- 
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cle in Plate III) on the blackboard or on a card- 
board. If the color circle is on a cardboard, the 
following is an interesting problem. Let the 
children bring beads, pieces of ribbon, cloth, pa- 
per, and so on, and glue them on the cardboard 
near the color they match. This gives splendid 
practice in recognizing colors. 

Even small children like to know that there 
are reasons for using certain colors, and names 
for certain combinations. They like to hear ex- 
planations like the following even if they do not 
remember them. 

1. Black, gray, and white are neutrals. 

2. Yellow, orange, red, violet, blue, and green 
are colors. 

3. A color scheme used a great deal is one 

color and neutral. 
When you made an orange book cover with black 
letters, you were using a color scheme used by 
many printers and sign painters. When you 
made valentines of red and white paper, you used 
one color and a neutral. Your Halloween favors 
were made of black and orange, a neutral and a 
color. 

When the children are in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades they can do more color problems. 
They should usé the simple color circle until they 
have mastered it. Then they can work with the 
more complex color circle (see Plate III). We 
can teach them the complementary colors: blue 
and orange, red and green, violet and yellow. We 
can show them that orange is grayed by adding 
a little blue, that blue is grayed by adding a 
little orange. They will not recognize tan as 
orange until we show them that by mixing a 
little black or blue with orange we obtain tan. 
We can tell them io notice that many people wear 
blue hats with tan coats. Others add a touch of 
blue to a tan dress or sweater. These people are 
dressing in a complementary color scheme. We 
can show them that oranges in a blue dish form 
a complementary color scheme, They can make 
lists of blue and orange color schemes they have 
seen, and collect clippings from magazines to 
illustrate this color scheme. 

When they study the complementary colors 
red and green, let us show them how ugly a 
yellow-green looks with red and how beautiful 
blue-green is with it. The magazines are full of 
examples of this color scheme. It seems to be 
«the most popular color scheme in magazine cov- 
-er3, Children can remember it because the colors 
are the Christmas ones. 

.» The violet and yellow color scheme they can 
*zemember because of reyal purple and gold. We 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Library Service for Rural Schools 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


December. 1928 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 


T WAS nearly four o’clock when 
Mrs. Harlan reached the Prairie 
View rural school. The young 
teacher looked worried as she 
greeted her and escorted her to 
a chair at the front of the little 
schoolroom. The look of worry 
was due to the fact that only a 
few days before, Mr. Harlan had 
refused to respond to the teach- 

er’s appeal to the patrons to raise money for 
library books by popular subscription. He ex- 
pressed two opinions on the subject. One was 
that there was a good dictionary at the school- 
house and that was library enough. The other 
was that children should be studying their les- 
sons instead of reading novels. 

When school closed, Mrs. Harlan lingered un- 
til the children were all out of the room. Then, 
placing a silver coin in the teacher’s hand, she 
said, “I sold some chickens yesterday and here 
is our share toward the library fund. I want 
our children to enjoy the library books as well 
as the rest.” 

; The worried expression on the teacher’s face 
vanished. Now every patron in the district had 
contributed toward the school library fund. The 
teacher matched the amount raised by the 
patrons—difficult as it was to draw upon her 
savings for a college education—and in not 
many days the Prairie View school could boast 
of a library for the first time in its history. 

Although a good many changes of various 
kinds have occurred in the Prairie View neigh- 
borhood since this incident, school conditions— 
particularly in regard to the library—are about 
the same. The schoolhouse, built by the pioneers, 
still stands on the same hillock. Another young 
teacher is teaching children of some of the chil- 
dren who read from the first library books. 
When she came to the Prairie View school, she 
found only three library books. 
mented these by twenty-one additional .ones, 
which she purchased from the proceeds of an 
entertainment given by the ‘school. 








VARIOUS MEANS OF RAISING FUNDS 


According to information pubiiSted! by :the 
State Department of Education in the ‘state is 
which the Prairie View school is located, the 
purchasing of library books for rural schools 
with funds earned by the schools is common. 
The Department sent questionnaires on rural 
cehool libraries to county superintendents in 
ceventy-nine counties of the state. Of the 
seventy-five counties replying to the question 
regarding the sources of money used in paying 
for library books for rural schools, forty-eight 
said that the money was usually earned by the 
schools, fourteen reported that it was generally 
appropriated by the school districts, and thir- 
teen that both means were used. 

The practice of purchasing school library 
books with funds earned by private endeavor 
rather than by drawing upon school district 
treasuries is common in many other states also. 
Teachers and pupils in rural schools often resort 
to “box socials” and other forms of public enter- 
tainment as a means of earning money for the 
purchase of library books. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations, women’s clubs, school improvement 
associations, and other civic organizations from 
all sections of the United States frequently cite 
as one of their achievements the buying of books 
for school libraries. 

In some states the raising of money for school 
libraries by private effort is legalized through 
provisions in the laws which require communi- 


She has supple- «for school children. 


ties to raise specified amounts for such libraries 
in order to share in county or state school library 
funds. For example, the laws of one state pro- 
vide that whenever the friends or patrons of any 
free public school raise’ by popular subscription 
the sum of fifteen dollars for!the establishment 
of a library in connection with the school.and the 
school board also appropriates fifteen dollars for 
this purpose, the state will- contribute ten dol- 
lars, provided proper application is made by 
local school authorities through the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

To depend upon popular subscription, public 
entertainments, and civic organizations as ways 
of securing funds for the purchase of school 
library books is to concede that such books .are 
accessories rather than. necessities for the 
school. - In view. of the fact that greater stress 
than ever before, is. placed upon. libraries as 
fundamentally essential to the needs of the 
school, such a conception cannot be said to be 
very generally entertained. 


NEW INTEREST IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The recent interest in school libraries has 
been brought about to a great extent by the view 
of education which recognizes that the develop- 
ment of self-reliance and initiative are just as 
important objectives as the acquisition of facts. 
New teaching techniques have resulted from the 
new conception of education. No efficient teacher 
to-day stands before a class asking questions 
from a textbook. She guides her pupils in the 
determination of problems to be solved by them 
and stimulates them to get information for the 
solution of their problems through books, maga- 
zines, museums, people, and other sources. For 
such teaching libraries are indispensable. 

In addition to the demands of modern teach- 
ing techniques, there is another reason for the 
present interest in adequate library facilities 
It is the widespread be- 
lief in the neec-for helping children to cultivate 
right reading habits.. Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
President: of Cornell University, voiced this need 
net long‘ago when he sxid, “The most useful 
habit a man can acquire is.eureful, wide, con- 


‘stant reading, and Jet it be a serious connected 
- rehding directed..beyond ‘cur daily life.” 


THE PROBLEM OF PROVIDING RURAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


How to provide adequate library facilities for 
children in the rural schools is among the most 
urgent of present rural school problems. The 
most common way is to build up small collec- 
tions of library books. This method, however, 
is not satisfactory, and is actually discouraged 
by some administrators of educational library 
agencies. The following comment by a former 
secretary of a state public library commission 
concerning the libraries found in the average 
small rural school expresses the reasons why 
some library leaders believe that building up 
libraries in rural schools is not an efficient 
method of providing library service for such 
schools. This secretary says that the collections 
of books in most of the small rural schools hard- 
ly merit the name of libraries; that they are, in 
the main, out-of-date books, without classifica- 
tion or arrangement; and that in many instances 
the books have been purchased from book agents 
without regard to the needs of the children. 
Consequently, he says, the books in the libraries 
are poorly selected, poorly cared for, and little 
used. 

Even though a progressive teacher may suc- 
ceed in placing a well-selected collection of libra- 


ry books in a rural school and may have the 
collection well organized and catalogued, the 
library will socn disintegrate unless new books 
are added to it frequently, old books mended or 
weeded out, and constant supervision given to 
the system of library records. Rural teachers 
are usually inexperienced in book selection. book 
buying, and library technique. Assurance of 
financial support and supervision is essential for 
school libraries in order that they may serve the 
needs of the rural schools most efficiently. 

The most satisfactory method of assuring 
financial support for school libraries is through 
laws providing that states, counties, or school 
districts either make special annual appropria- 
tions or levy taxes for the support of schoo 
libraries. Most of the states have laws of this 
character, but such laws are mandatory in only 
a comparatively few of them. Usually the 
yearly amount specified by law is not large. 
For example, in California it is not less than 
twenty-five dollars per teacher; in Kansas and 
Nevada, not less than five dollars per teacher; 
in Idaho, at least three per cent of the money; 
annually apportioned to the school district; in 
Iowa, fifteen cents per census child; and in 
Wisconsin, twenty cents per census child. 

Provision for financial support for school 
libraries will not in itself assure adequate |i- 
brary service. There must be some agency or 
person to whom rural school administrators and 
teachers can look for advice and guidance in the 
selection, classification, and use of books in order 
that the money expended may render the great- 
est service to the children in the schools. To 
accomplish this end the American Library As- 
sociation and other organizations are agreed 
that there should be a supervisor of school |i- 
braries for every state and a school librarian for 
every county. Whether such officials should be 
employed by school or library agencies is a mat- 
ter to be determined by state or local authori- 
ties. At the present time eight states report 
school library supervisors. Data showing the 
number of school librarians employed by the 
various county libraries are not available. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR LIBRARY FACILITIES 


It is the opinion of many students of th 
situation that for most states the county library 
furnishes the best medium of support and super 
vision for school libraries: In a county libraty 
the territory outside the larger cities and towns 
is generally taxed for the support of the library. 
The headquarters are usually at the county seat, 
with branches located in various parts of the 
county. Collections of books lent to the schools 
by the central library or the branches ar 
changed in whole or in part as often as neces 
sary. Books for special occasions are sent 
schools upon request. A trained librarian is ™ 
charge of the library. She and her staff assist 
the teachers in selecting books for the schools, 
visit schools for the purpose of interesting the 
children in reading good books, and endeavor 
to give the children in rural schools library 8 
vice as adequate as that afforded children ™ 
large cities. 

Sometimes it is found economical and at 
vantageous for a county to contribute to the 
support of a city library located within i 
boundaries. A county or rural department # 


established in the city library. By this provisi™ 

no new building is needed and the big book sur 

ply of juvenile books in the city library, 12 at 

dition to the special stock that the county buys 

becomes available to the schools of the county: 
(Continued on page 73) 
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HE photograph shows one of a pair of 
| ed cn but attractive book ends, 

decorated with gesso. They were made 

by a tinner for fifteen cents a pair. 
Each end requires an oblong piece of zinc or 
heavy, smooth, tinlike metal 9144 by 5% 
inches. The corners may be cut in a straight 
slant, as in the photograph, or they may be 
rounded as in the drawings. A panel 5% 
by 5% inches is bent upright so that it is at 
right angles to the remainder of the piece, 
which rests flat upon the table. The metal 
should be rubbed with No. 00 sandpaper, the 
dust wiped off, and a thin coat of enamel 
paint applied. When this is dry, apply a 
second coat of enamel. 

Figure J gives a full-sized drawing which 
shows unsymmetrical balance. It may be 
traced on thin paper and transferred to each 
of the enameled book ends, by using carbon 
paper. 

Figure II gives only half of the bisymmet- 
rical design used on the photographed book 
end. If you wish to use it, make on thin pa- 
per a full-sized pattern of the end, draw the 
vertical diameter, trace the design given on 
the right half, fold the paper on the diameter, 
and draw the left half of the design. Then 
the entire design may be transferred to each 
book end, 

Apply a thin coat of shellac to the design 


By MARY B. GRUBB 





only. When it is dry, apply the first coat of 
gesso. ‘The gesso should be about the con- 
sistency of thick cream or a soft paste; then 
it will drip from the brush readily. 

The brush should be held perpendicular to 
the surface being decorated. It should be 
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FIG. I. 








full of gesso. Do not bear down on the brush, 
or use strokes as you do with oil paints and 
water colors. Let the color drip or flow on 
the design. The brush for fine lines should 
be very small. Use a larger brush for the 
large spaces. 


The book ends photographed have a black: : 


enamel background on the outside’ portions, 
and vermilion enamel on the inside; The 
conventional flowerlike units are vermilion, 
mixed with a little natural color to lighten it. 
(The natural color of gésso is almost white.) 
The leaves and stems are light blue-green. 
The dots are a soft orange. The outside 
border is of vermilion, or may be made any 
harmonizing color preferred. 

When the entire design was built up the 
desired height and thoroughly dry, pale ver- 
milion dots were made near the outer edge of 
the flower shapes, and dark blue dots and 
veins were added to the leaf units. 

The plan for the color should be worked 
out on paper with crayons, water colors, or 
cut toned paper before the colors are applied 
to the design on the book ends. 

A very thin coat of shellac may be given 
the design, but the shellac must not be al- 
lowed to run or drop on the background. If 
you prefer a somewhat duller finish, you may 
use furniture wax on the design and back- 
ground. 

















IG.IL HALF or DESIGN. 
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Mother Goose Health Poster ~ 


For information regarding books of poster patterns, see page 2 
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Jack Horner hung his stocking up 
One fine night in December, 

And on it Jackie pinned a note: 
“Dear Santa Claus, remember 

I'd like a tooth brush and some paste 
To brush my teeth each day; 

I want to brush them well, for teeth 


Well cleaned do not decay.” 
—Maude M. Grant 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Meesry OBILITY of character obliges one 
to adopt a high standard of con- 
duct even more than does noble 
lineage. We try to make chil- 
dren understand that conduct 
good enough or honorable enough 
merely to “get by” is not a high 
enough aim; that breaking the 
law is not justified by the fact 
that others break it. We hear 
too often: “I ought not to do this, but everyone 
else does.” The goal of noble conduct is reached 
only when it becomes impossible for the individ- 
ual to break the law, even though others do, and 
still live peaceably with his inner self. 

We want children to realize that conduct may 
be within the law or moral code and still be 
despicable, and that one must not be satisfied 
with what is only technically honorable. 

The character which is incapable of littleness, 
which stands out because of noble reactions in 
crucial situations, is hammered into shape by 
meeting in the finest way each trying situation 
as it comes. It is little by little that noblesse 
oblige becomes a working principle, and finds its 
reward in satisfaction from having acted in the 
highest possible way. 

The Christmas season, with its lessons of love 
and goed will and unstinted. sacrifice, brings 
vividly before the children many examples of 
genuine nobility. 





LESSON STORY 
IN DAYs OF OLD—AND Now 


The first time that his father spoke to him, 
David Ames did not hear;.nor did he hear the 
second time, He was buried deep in a big chair, 
with a book which had arrived several days be- 
fore Christmas. The third time his father 
called, he looked up in a dazed way. 


“I say, old man, are you going . with, ‘me’ 


asked his father. 5 

“Going with you?” David’ Wlinited, and. then. 
the light of understanding shofie in his eyes:"He 
laughed. “Yes, Of course—now that I havé my’ 
bearings. You see, I was about.tp dash .of.with 
King Arthur on a knightly. miss}p;,. Pagny; 
Dad, how automatically nobleness worked in days 
of old. Just let one of the old knights hear of a 
wrong that needed to be avenged, or of someone 
in distress, and on.went his armor and spurs 
and he was off to make things right without ever 
stopping to think about it. Like moving the 
lever on the phonograph, and on comes the 
music.” 

“Noblesse oblige,” remarked his father. 

“What does that mean?” 

“It is French for ‘Nobility obliges,’ and ex- 
plains why noble conduct seemed so automatic 
in days of old. It means that nobility obliges 
one to be noble in deeds. One must live up to 
one’s self,”’ 

Just then Mrs. Ames came into the room with 
some baskets of sweets and fruit, which’ David 
and his father were to take out to the men who 
lived in the construction camp that was under 
Mr. Ames’s supervision. 

“What isthe big package under your arm, 
Mother?” David asked. 

“Those shoes of Daddy’s that are too small for 
him. Do you still want to give them to that new 
hobo friend of yours?” 

“I, do,” said David, taking the package. Then 
he held it out and looked at it. “A package 
marked ‘David Ames’ will look about that way 
to-night when it is taken off the community 
tree.” 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


NOBILITY 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


“You had better not be too sure about those 
coaster skates,” David’s mother laughed. 

“I wish I could be as sure of everything I 
want. Didn’t my Aunt Harriet say she was go- 
ing to get even with me when I refused to take 
any pay for running her errands when she was 
sick? . Didn’t she quiz me about my taste in 
skates, and the size of my feet? Didn’t she feel 
sorry for me because my cruel parents said that 
I would have to wear my old clamp-on kind for 
two winters yet? Didn’t she tell me to be sure 
to go to the community tree?” 

After David and his father had left the bas- 
kets in camp, they went on down the road where 
the men were at work, and David quickly hunted 


up his new hobo friend. He was a thin little © 


man, quick and keen and cheery, whom everyone 
called “Pop” because he tried to father the whole 
construction gang. He could fix up a bit of 
medicine for a sick man, tell funny stories when 
someone was blue, settle quarrels, and help out a 


tired neighbor with his work. Also, if Pop had, 


not been so liberal and loaned his money as soon 
as he got it, he would not have been dressed this 
cold day in a thin, faded pair of overalls, a torn, 
worn sweater, and shoes which should have been 
cast aside long ago. There were tears in his 
eyes when David, who always stopped to talk 
with him about birds and animals and rocks, 
handed him the bulky package. 

“I can hardly imagine what it will be like—to 
have my feet warm,” he said. 

David followed his father on down the road. 
When he came back, half an hour later, he looked 
down at the feet of the men, for he was wonder- 
ing whether Pop had put the shoes on right 
away. He hoped so. Yes, there they were! He 
lifted his eyes to ask Pop how they fitted, and, 
behold, his father’s shoes were on the feet of a 
stranger! Pop, near by, was motioning for 
David to come to him. 

‘fat poor. old codger wandered into camp 
this mortiing,””.h¢*said. “He needed the shoes 
so much more than, I did that I just had to give 
Aheri: to ‘kim ”  o 
:* \ As they dvove homeward,. David told his father 

about it, with a lump in his thvoat. “What were 
Z those Freteh* words?” he asked. 


+" +"«Nudlese “dbbige.’ : ‘They fit this case,” his 


father answered. “Old Pop is as fine as they 
make them. A self-made thoroughbred cannot 
help doing the noble thing.” 

David was not so sure. “I never could be as 
big as that,” he said. “You must have to be 
‘bawn thataway,’ as Uncle Caesar says.” 

He did nct forget Old Pop until he got to the 
community tree with the other children down in 
the town square that evening. Then one forgot 
everything but the starry night, the music out 
of doors, and the gorgeous, lighted tree, with its 
load of gifts. 

To add to the rest of the gayety and happiness, 
David’s quick eyes had spotted a package of the 
right shape and size to be the skates that he had 
wanted above everything else. It was tied up in 
Aunt Harriet’s neat and artistic way, and he 
was sure that it was her handwriting on the card 
tucked under the ribbon. 

When it came time for the distribution of 
gifts, and the package was taken down, and the 
name on the card read, he heard, “David Ames.” 
As hé was hurrying forward through the crowd, 
he saw the girl who had his package collide with 
a girl who had just taken down a package for 
Fred Barnes. Both packages rolled in the snow, 
but both were recovered by the time David and 
Fred reached the-tree. . 

The next minute David felt a soft, squashy 


package in his hand—with Aunt Harrict’s card 
on it—and the package that he had expected he 
saw thrust into Fred Barnes’s hands. On the 
back of Aunt Harriet’s card was written, “Show 
these off at the ice carnival next week, Dave!” 

David tore a little hole in the wrapping of the 
soft package. Underwear! Winter underwear! 
Fred Barnes 
had torn a hole in the wrapping of his gift, too, 
and was shouting, “Skates! Oh, skates 
David!” 

It was easy enough to see what had happened! 
The cards had been accidentally exchanzed whey 
the gifts were dropped, and Fred had the skates 
that Aunt Harriet had intended for David. 4 
mistake. A wretched mistake. 

Fred Barnes was hugging his package, and 
was still crying, “Skates, I tell you, David!” 
David could hear the tears in his voice. “Skates! 
David! David! I never had anything but 
underwear for Christmas before in my life! |s 
it really true? I can hardly believe it!” 

David gulped. “Your name is on the card, 
isn’t it, Freddie?” 

“Yes! Oh, yes!” 

“Well, seeing is believing, old top!” 

Fred had the skates unwrapped by this time. 
“I guess so—just my size, too! Oh, Dave, jut 
look at them!” 

At home David unwrapped his suit of under- 
wear, and tried to laugh as he showed his mother 
and father the card urging him to show it off at 
the ice carnival. “How could I tell Fred his mis- 
take!” he said uncertainly. “If you could have 
seen him!” 

Then David heard his father saying, 
“Noblesse oblige, whether you are a self-made 
thoroughbred or ‘bawn thataway’”; and ina 
sudden rush of happiness, he forgot about the 
skates. ' 


CONVERSATION 


We often hear people say, “He is a big man,” 
although the person of whom they are speaking 
is not physically large. What do they mean? 
They mean that he is big of mind or heart, or 
both, for that is the measure of aman. One may 
be a dwarf in stature and still be big. How? 
A person who does noble, unselfish deeds and has 
what we call a broad mind is big, whatever his 
size, 

Yet we cannot always tell by deeds just how 
much of a thoroughbred a person is. Sometimes 
gestures are made merely to win praise and good 
opinion. Someone has said that a man is as big 
as what he thinks. What is meant by that? If 
you smile at your classmate and tell him that you 
hope that he gets 100 in spelling, and in your 
heart hope that he will miss a few words because 
you did, and you do not want him to stand higher 
than you, how big are you? If someone has not 
played fair with you, and you pout and brood, 
and try to think of some way to get even with 
him, what is your size? What is your size if yo 
put the matter out of mind entirely, instead? 

Can you make your mind obey you? Can yo 
put it on.a job in hand, such as getting your 
school work, and not let it wander until you ar 
through? Can you keep it on the weeding ° 
the garden instead of dreaming about the ¢ 
things that you are going to do some day, 80 th# 
your hands will keep busy at their present duty 
instead of falling idle? If we dilly-dally ove 


our work, we are not very big. : 
Noble persons may be suffering great pain, 
undergoing great sorrow, and yet be strong 
enough to put all personal grief aside and atte 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


MAINE: THE WHITE PINE 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


| Ope and pine trees always make one think The white pine was chosen by the school {t is interesting to learn that pine needics 
of Christmas time. We have therefore children of Maine as their floral emblem. are the result of many years of battling the 
e chosen the white pine as our subject for this Since Maine has long been known as the’ elements. As a result of struggle with wind 
ie month. Pine Tree State, this choice is fitting. (Continued on page 72) 
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OBERT MORRIS was born January 
81, 1734, in Liverpool, England. 
From earliest youth he showed a 
; talent for commercial pursuits, and 
his father sent him, at the age of fourteen, 
to Philadelphia, in the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, to accept employment in the store 
of the Willings. In 1754, having inherited 
money from his father, he entered into 
partnership with his former employer. The 
firm of Willing and Morris, or Willing, 
Morris, & Co., as it was later called, dealt 
in general merchandise of the most diverse 
kinds. The business of the firm was that 
of general importers and merchants. They 
imported goods of all kinds for which there 
was a demand in Philadelphia. Some of 
the firm’s advertisements show that it 
bought and sold slaves. It also engaged in 
the buying and selling of bills of exchange, 
and in other banking business. 

On February 27, 1769, fifteen years after 
entering business for himself, Robert 
Morris married Miss Mary White, one of 
the belles of Philadelphia. She was the 
daughter of Colonel Thomas White. 

When the breach began to widen be- 
tween the Colonies and the Crown, Morris 
sided with the Colonists, but he looked and 
hoped for some honorable means of recon- 
ciliation. In June, 1775, he became a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Safety. The chief business of this com- 
mittee was the importation of arms ‘And 
ammunition, which had tobe carried on 
with the utmost secrecy. Morris was ap- 
pointed to the Committee because of ‘the 
facilities he had at iis command for the 
successful importation of fhesé articles. : 


In October, 1775, Morris was’ elected a* > 


member of the Provincial Assembly, the 
last assembly to sit under the authority of 
the charter granted to William Penn. He 
was so busy with his duties as a member of 
the Committee of Safety that he did not 
have much time to devote to the Assembly. 
Moreover, he was selected as a delegate to 
the Continental Congress in November, 
1775, and thereafter his whole attention 
was riveted upon its business. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Secret Committee 
and the Committee of Secret Correspond- 
ence of Congress. The business of the 
Secret Committee was the importation of 
arms and ammunition on the responsibility 
of Congress, while the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence was to keep in touch with 
foreign nations and individuals who might 
aid the Colonies in their revolt against 
Great Britain. This committee also cor- 
responded with agents of Congress in for- 
eign countries. 

When the question of a declaration of 
independence was raised in Congress, 
Morris was opposed to it. He was hopeful 
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Great Characters in American History 


ROBERT MORRIS 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


that some plan satisfactory to both sides 
might yet be brought forward, under 
which reconciliation could be effected. 
When the resolution in favor of independ- 
ence came up in Congress on July 2, 1776, 
Morris voted against it. On July 4 he was 
absent, but he signed the Declaration of 
Independence with the other members of 
Congress on August 2. 

When General Howe marched across 
New Jersey in December, 1776, Congress 
became alarmed and fled to Baltimore. A 
committee was left behind to attend to 
business in Philadelphia. Morris was the 
chairman of this committee and during the 
next two or three months he did virtually 
all the work of Congress. He safeguarded 
against capture the ships and cargoes be- 
longing to the public; supplied coin for 
Washington to maintain his secret service 
and to pay soldiers’ bounties in order to 
keep them beyond 'the term of their enlist- 
ment; corresponded with Silas Deane, 
America’s representative in Paris, concern- 
ing supplies shipped to and from France; 
took charge of incoming cargoes; notified 
Washington of the nature and quantity of 
goods at his disposal; wrote reports to 
Congress concerning his activities; and 
kept Washington and Deane fully informed 
concerning the situation. 

General Howe captured Philadelphia in 
September, 1777, and Congress removed 
‘to York, Pennsylvania. The work which 
Morris had: been doing, shipping American 
goads to Europe as’a.means of buying much 

“xéeded guns and ammunition, was given 
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up. He withdrew from public activity and 
took up his residence at “Manheim,” ay 
estate he owned about ten miles north 9 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Soon, however, 
he was elected a member of the State A 
sembly and was very active in its session 
during the winter of 1778-1779. 

In 1779 the value of the paper moxey 
issued by Congress fell to such an extent 
that prices soared skyward. For this cop 
dition the people blamed those who, like 
Morris, dealt in wholesale merchandise. 
They thought that the act of buying and 
holding goods for a rise in price was crimi 
nal, and the different state legislatures 
acting upon the recommendation of Con 
gress, passed laws to prevent it. Thi 
holding goods for a rise in price was called 
“engrossing,” or “forestalling,” while th 
actual raising of prices was called ‘‘monop- 
olizing.” 

On May 25, 1779, a mass meeting of th 
citizens of Philadelphia was held to pro- 
test against these high prices. A commit- 
tee was appointed, charged with the duty 
of fixing prices on the first day of each 
month, using as a standard the prices er 
vailing some time back. This committee 
was also directed to inquire into suspected 
cases of “monopolizing”’ by certain individ- 
uals. Morris was named as the chief of 
these monopolizers. He could not deny 
that he bought entire cargoes and sold 
them at retail for much higher prices. Tha 
had been his business since 1754, but to the 
citizens of Philadelphia, driven to frenzy 
by the exorbitant prices they were forced 
to pay, it was a crime. 

Morris was not re-elected to the Assem- 
bly at the elections held in October, 1779. 
In 1780 he held no public office. During 
this time he was engaged largely in pr- 
vateering. Despite the hazards, he made 
huge sums of money, and his wealth it 
1780 was estimated to be between one and 
a half and two million dollars. 

By election time in October, 1780, it was 
apparent to all that price-fixing by the pee 
ple failed to remedy the evil at which it 
was aimed. Resentment against Mortis 
had subsided, and he was again elected 
the Assembly. He was active in legislative 
affairs during the winter of 1780-1781. 

About this time Congress conceived the 
idea of apportioning the supplies needed 
for the army among the different states and 
calling for delivery in kind, but the & 
penses and difficulties of transportatio 
were so great that supplies at one place 
often spoiled while not far away soldie!s 
went naked and hungry. The pape 
money issued by Congress was practically 
worthless and its further issue was disco” 
tinued, but it was still legal tender. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Nature Studies in Snowtime 


By MAUDE WOOD HENRY 








Crow Tracks in the Snow 


HEN Dame Nature dons her er- 

mine cloak she covers all the gay 

trimmings of her green summer 

gown, and replaces her gems of 
tuby, sapphire, topaz, and emerald with 
diamonds. There are rosettes of vivid 
green beneath the folds of her snowy 
mantle, however, and the moment it melts 
away in the spring, a bouquet of hepaticas 
will be revealed. Don’t think for a mo- 
ment that you must wait until then to go on 
with your study of nature. There are just 
as many surprises in December as in March 
or June or October. 

For instance, take a magnifying glass, 
and study that ermine cloak. What a mar- 
vel it is—not the smooth, soft, velvety stuff 
that it appears, but a fabric composed of 
little six-pointed stars in a thousand pat- 
terns. Geometrical designs which jewel- 
fs, rug-weavers, lacemakers, and glass 
manufacturers may copy are spread all 
over it An odd cloak, indeed, is this cloak 
of snow crystals, which few have taken the 
touble to examine at close range. Na- 
ture’s ice diamonds, too, are well worth 
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looking at. Some mornings she wears 
millions of them—sparkling, glittering, 
glinting, showing all the colors of the rain- 
bow in the winter sunshine. The tiny dew- 
drops and raindrops of summer pale into 
insignificance compared with these winter 
jewels. 

Suppose we start out, on the first school 
holiday, and see what we can find. Here 
in the fields and woods, away from the 
town, we might expect to find the snowy 
covering unbroken, but someone has pre- 
ceded us. These footprints were -never 
made by human beings, however. Were 
they made by rabbits, squirrels, field mice, 
birds, or foxes? Now we have found some- 
thing to study. If we follow one of these 
queer zigzag trails, perhaps we _ shall 
stumble in due time on a burrow, and these 
burrows of the furry folk are worth in- 
vestigating. Here are the tracks of a 
squirrel; see how he puts his forepaws 
down side by side. Here are some tinier 
tracks, a bird’s, or perhaps those of a 
mouse. If we scout about the brush yon- 
der, we may find Bob White and his family 
at dinner, their table spread with frozen 
buds and seeds. Which way was that 
rabbit going? Can you tell by his tracks? 
He gallops so fast on those four feet of his 
that it is hard to determine at first glance 
which tracks were made by his forefeet 
and which by his hind ones. 
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The Winter Woods 


A good many woodchucks, chipmunks, 
ground squirrels, field mice, and skunks 
live hereabouts. Shall we try to find one 
of their burrows, or shall we follow the 
trail of the white-footed mouse, who drags 
his tail when he jumps? Those ridges in 
the snow look interesting, too. They were 
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Which Way Did the Rabbit Go? 


made by the shrews, who tunnel under- 
neath in search of food. They do not lay 
away any winter supplies, and so must 
forage when winter comes. The gray 


-squirrel tunnels, too, and the red squirrel, 


if his store of nuts runs short. Gray 
squirrel is a notoriously improvident crea- 
ture and takes a chance on finding some- 
thing to eat, much like a tramp who is not 
fond of work. Like the tramp, he often 
goes hungry or eats irregularly. Perhaps 
we shall see him on our winter walk, frisk- 
ing about, first up a tree, then down, or 
dashing madly into a snowbank after a 
pine cone. 

The chipmunk you will not find; he is 
well provided for, and is either fast asleep 
or feasting in his underground home. He 
is very forehanded and does not suffer want 
in winter. You will not find the wood- 
chuck, either; he is a hibernating animal 
and eats nothing at all until spring. When 


he went into his hole he was rolling in fat. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The reindeer lives in the far North. 


It does not mind the snow. 

It can find food even when there is 
snow on the ground. 

It digs in the snow with its hoofs. 

It digs with its antlers, too. 

It scrapes away the snow. 


A little plant grows under the snow. 


It is called reindeer moss. 
The reindeer eats reindeer moss in 
winter. 


There are no horses in the far North. 


The people use reindeer for horses. 

The reindeer pulls a sleigh. 

Girls and boys can ride in it. 

The reindeer runs fast. 

Would you like to have a reindeer 
pull your sled? 

They say that Santa Claus has 
reindeer to pull his sleigh. 
The reindeer fly through the air. 

They must be fairy reindeer. 


The Reindeer 


By MAY AVERILL 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 








People in the North have no cows. 

Where do they get milk for the 
children to drink? 

Children need milk to drink. 

The reindeer gives them milk. 

Reindeer milk is very good. 

It makes good butter. 

It makes good cheese. 


There are no sheep in the far North. 
The people cannot have wool clothes. 


How do they keep warm? 

They wear fur and leather clothes. 

The fur comes from wild animals. 

The people make leather from 
reindeer hides. 

Reindeer meat is good to eat, too. 


The reindeer is a very useful animal. 


The people in the far North do not 
need horses. 

They do not need cows. 

They do not need sheep. 

They have the reindeer instead. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


can be prepared in a single container and 

on the type of stove most commonly used 

in the rural school. Both of these prod- 
ucts are very inexpensive, costing less than two 
cents a portion. 

Dried fruits need very little cooking if they 
have been thoroughly soaked. During cold 
weather the time for soaking dried fruits and 
vegetables can be shortened by using warm 
water. However, it is unwise to soak them in 
warm water during warm weather, since they 
are likely to ferment before they are thoroughly 
softened. Be sure to cover containers in which 
you have things soaking in the schoolroom, as 
there is much dust in the air where so many peo- 
ple are moving about. 

Every good cook tastes her product before she 
gerves it. Tasting is necessary if the food is to 
be well seasoned. Do you know what we mean 
by a “tasting spoon”? The tasting spoon is the 
«spoon kept for tasting, as the name suggests. 
Never dip the spoon you have tasted from into 
the food in the container. Pour some food from 
the cooking spoon into a spoon that you are using 
for tasting. 


T HE hot dish in each of the short menus 


. Some foods are very difficult to reheat, because 


they are likely to stick to the utensil and burn be- 
fore they are entirely heated. Whenever reheat- 
ing is necessary, a double boiler will be found 
satisfactory. It is especially helpful in the rural 
school, where stove space is limited and the cook- 
ing has to be done incidentally. A double boiler 
may also be used to keep the food hot after it 
has been prepared. If the school does not own a 
double boiler, one may be made of two saucepans 
of the same size, placed one over the other. 

At this season, when eggs are expensive, it is 
necessary to reduce the number of them used in 
our products. In our desire to save eggs, or 
Tather their cost, we must not eliminate them en- 
tirely. When planning menus, choose desserts 
that do not require a large number of eggs. 
Custard sauce on desserts that do not contain 
eggs will go much further than floating island 
pudding in which the same number of eggs is 
used, 

Fruit jellies made with gelatin and served 


.with custard sauce are especially appropriate at 
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Split Pea Soup. 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Canned Pears 
Milk or Cocoa 


id 
Dried Lima Bean Stew 


Rolls or Sandwiches 
Canned Plums 
Milk or Cocoa 
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this season. They are always attractive; they 
utilize fruit juices, which are very essential from 
the nutrition standpoint; and in winter they can 
be congealed in a cool place, without ice. 

Gelatin products should be made the day be- 
fore you wish to serve them, so that they will be 
sufficiently congealed. It usually takes one table- 
spoon of granulated gelatin to a pint of liquid. 
This same proportion should be used for any 
quantity of jelly. The gelatin must be soaked in 
cold water for about ten minutes; then boiling 
water is poured over it and it is stirred to dis- 
solve it. 


Spiit Pea Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 

1 quart green split peas 
6 quarts cold water 
1 large onion 
1 ham bone 
% cup butter 
% cup flour 
1 quart milk 
8 tablespoons salt 

Utensils Needed 
one-quart measure 
bowl 
eight-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 
measuring cup 
small saucepan 
tablespoon 


Wash the peas in cold water, and put them into 
a saucepan. (Yellow peas may be used, but the 
green ones are more attractive.) Add six quarts 
of cold water, cover them, and let them stand 
overnight. In the morning peel and slice the 
onion and add it to the peas and water. Add the 
ham bone. Cover, and let the peas cook slowly 
until they are soft; it will take about two hours. 
Melt the butter in a small saucepan, add the flour, 
and stir. Add the milk. Cook this sauce until it 
boils, stirring all the time. Add it to the peas 
and let the mixture boil. Add the salt; stir. 
Taste; add more salt if needed. 


Fat tk fd et et 


CANNED PEARS 
Twenty portions of one-half large pear each and 
some juice will require two No. 3 cans of pears. 
Driep LIMA BEAN STEW 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 
1% quarts dried lima beans 
6 quarts cold water 
8 medium-sized onions 
1 aes stalk celery (about 1 pint when cut) 
3 tablespoons salt 
¥% cup butter 
A few dashes pepper 
1 small can pimientos (3 or 4 pimientos) 


Utensils Needed 


1 bowl 

1 one-quart measure 

1 eight-quart saucepan and cover 
1 paring knife 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 can opener 


Wash the lima beans, put them into a sauce- 
pan, and add the cold water. Let them soak over- 
night. In the morning add the sliced onion. 
Wash the celery and cut in pieces about one-half 
inch long, retaining the fine leaves. Add the 
celery and salt to the beans and cook them slowly 
until they are soft; it will take about two hours. 
Keep the pan covered so that the water will not 
boil away too much. Add the butter, the pepper, 
and the pimientos, which have been cut in small 
pieces, and let the mixture cook ten minutes 
more, Taste; add more salt if needed. 


CANNED PLums 


_ Twenty portions of three plums each and some 
juice will require two No. 3 cans of plums, 


CREAM OF ToMATO Soup 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
8 No. 3 cans tomatoes, or 2 quarts home-canned 
tomatoes 
% teaspoon baking soda 
1 cup butter 
1 cup flour 
2% quarts milk 
1% tablespoons salt 
\% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 
1 can opener 
1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 strainer 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 
1 measuring cu 
1 six-quart double boiler 


Open the cans of tomatoes and turn them into 
a saucepan. Cover, and let them cook slowly for 
about fifteen minutes. Put them through a 
strainer, making everything go through except 
the skin and seeds. Bring the strained tomatoes 
to the boiling point, and add the soda. 

While the tomatoes are cooking, make a white 
sauce: Melt the butter in the top part of a 
double boiler, add the flour, and stir to combine. 
Add the milk, and let the mixture cook until it 
does not taste of flour, stirring it occasionally. 
Add the salt and pepper. 

Combine the two mixtures by adding the 
strained tomatoes to the sauce, stirring while 
you pour in the tomatoes. Cream of tomato soup 
should be served as soon as it is combined. 


BAKED MACARONI AND CHEESE 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
8 quarts boiling water J 
2 tablespoons salt 
1 pound macaroni 
% cup butter 
1 cup flour 
2 quarts milk 
1 pound cheese ‘ 
1 quart soft bread crumbs (about % loaf bread)’ 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Cream of Tomato Soup 
Rolls and Butter 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese & 
Cabbage and Carrot Salad : 


Stewed Apricots 
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Custard Sauce 
Milk or Cocoa 
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No.2. The Second H 


HIS is the second Hires Health Lesson presented in 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
4) missed the first lesson which appeared on pages 78 
5, and 79 of the November issue, a free reprint in 
Use coupon 


ne 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


colors will be sent to you upon request. 


in lower right-hand corner. 


tor and Primary Plans. 


The purpose of these health lessons (of which there are seven) 
is to instill good drinking habits early in life, to encourage the 





Classroom Project 








Changing Water to a Delicious Drink Attractive to All 


Parents and teachers always have trouble in getting children to 
drink the healthful amount of water, four or five glasses daily. 
Hires Root Beer made right in the classroom solves the problem 
for you. It is free from all harmful ingredients, such as capsicum, 


acids and artificial coloring and 


makes a refreshing drink for 


them at lunch, dinner or in the afternoon. Use the coupon opposite 
and send for a sample bottle of Hires Root Beer Extract, and the 
next time books become boresome and restlessness is rife, just try 


this interesting classroom project. 


One bottle makes 80 glasses of 


creamy, tasty root beer, the most healthful drink there is, for less 
than one cent a glass. That’s economy for you and you're getting 
quality, health and instructive classroom help for yourself and 


those bright eyed pupils of yours. 


1. Take four pounds of sugar, 
pour over the whole 
a bottle of Hires Extract, 
and mix in a bowl. 


lukewarm, if you please, 
the mixture above will 
dissolve in with ease. 


3. Add one-half cake of 6. 


Fleischmann's, dia- 
solved in a cup of 
water that’s lukewarm. 


2. Five gallons of water, 5. 





4. If Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 


you should prefer, dissolve three 
cakes in a pint of lukewarm water, 
and strain after you stir. 


Add dissolved yeast to mixture 

of sugar and ertract, 

stir well, and bottle immediately— 
don’t forget this fact. 


Then set where it’s warm 
till about four days old, 
to become effervescent 
but serve it ice cold. 








Beneficial Effects of Hires Root Beer 
Why it helps to make children happy, 
healthy and cheerful 


1. Refreshing without being in- 
jurious. 


2. A healthful departure from 
harmful stimulants such as 
coffee and tea. 


8. Does not destroy appetite. 
. Acts like a tonic. 
5. Contains vitamins. 


~ 


6. Made of healthful herbs, 
roots, barks and berries. 


7. Mild laxative. 
8. Strengthening. 
9. Quenches the thirst. 
10. No artificial coloring 
11. Aids digestion. 
12. No bad after-effects. 


In January the third lesson will be 
found printed in colors on the center pages of Normal Instruc- 


If you 


every pupil. 
ers and parents as well. 


Drink Plenty of Liquids Daily 


Liquids are essential to life. Water, according to 
Webster, is an important ingredient in the tissue of 
animals and plants, the human body as a whole 
being about two-thirds water. 


Rain Water is most nearly pure and contains almost 
no lime or mineral salts. Mineral Waters are so 
impregnated with foreign ingredients, such as 
gaseous, sulphureous, and saline substances, as to 
give them medicinal properties. Ordinary drinking 
water ranges between these two extremes. 


Drink 4 Glasses of Water Daily 


. One glass on arising before breakfast. 

. Plentifully between meals, especially in hot weather. 

. With meals. Do not use water to wash down food; 
drink it only when the mouth is empty. In this way 
it helps digestion by allowing the saliva to mix with 
the food. 

4. Whenever you are thirsty, obey that healthy impulse. 


And Four Glasses of Milk 


Milk contains valuable body building material. Pro- 
tein makes muscle and tissue; fat gives body fuel; 
sugar supplies energy; mineral salts, ash, and lime 
are needed for building bones and teeth. These are 
all contained in milk and are in the best form for 
complete digestion. Milk also contains the im- 
portant vitamins which are essential to the assimila- 
tion of the other elements. There is no waste in 
milk—children should drink 4 glasses each day. (*) 

1. At breakfast, instead of tea or coffee. 

2. For mid-morning lunch. 

3. At dinner. 

4. Before retiring, to assure restful sleep. 

(*) Milk is made most attractive when flavored by add- 
ing a few drops of Hires Root Beer Extract. 


C2 NO 


An Interesting Christmas Poster 


To encourage the children to drink more Black Cow, 
a pleasant deviation from plain milk, make a Santa Claus 
poster, using a picture of Santa Claus and a chimney. 
Every week each child is allowed to color a brick in the 
Santa Claus chimney if he or she has drunk at least four 
glasses of milk or Black Cow daily. On cold days your 
pupils will appreciate Black Cow made with hot milk. It 
costs little, is quickly prepared and the children will love 
this delicious treat. Heat the milk (do not boil), add a 
few drops of Hires Root Beer Extract and sweeten to 
taste. This plan will prove most helpful to the children. 
Not only will they benefit by acquiring the habit cf 
drinking milk in a new and healthful form but they will 
complete an interesting poster for the classroom as well. 


Pane Yaar scociati 
Parent-Teacher Association 
> ‘ _ . 
Program for December 

Report of committees. 

Suggestions for Topics to be Discussed. 

The heslth of our children. School environment—Heat- 

ing, lighting, seating, etc. Do these need attention? 

Proper food, drinking habits, correction of physical de- 

fects, enough sleep, exercise, open-air play, etc. Do your 

children have enough breakfast and a hot luncheon at 
noon? What records are being kept regarding an in- 
crease in weight each month? Are weight charts in use? 

Have we the scales in the school to weigh the children? 

Do they drink four glasses of milk or Black Cow daily? 

—and plenty of water? Health Habits—What health 

habits can we establish in the home in co-operation with 

the school? Are The 8 Health Rules observed conscien- 
tiously? 

Give a brief talk on The Hires Health Lessons and their 
urpose. Tell what Black Cow is and how to make it. 
=ncourage its use, either as a hot or a cold drink, instead 

of tea and coffee. 


by means of interesting suggestions, poster work, projects, 
rhymes, games and other practical teaching aids, and to make 
the formation of health habits an easy and enjoyable game for 
This will help not only the children but their teach- 
Correct drinking is of vital importance 
to the health of all of us, and particularly to children of school 
age. Don’t forget to open your January issue of Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans to the center pages, where the third 
health lesson for your convenience will be so arranged that you 
can lift it out without mutilating your copy. 
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BRAZIL 
(United States of) 


We are particularly interested in 

Brazil because the famous Yerba- 

mate comes from there to add flavor 
to Hires wholesome blend. 


Brazil, the largest nation in South 
America, is a land of boundless tropical 
forests and great rivers. It is a Repub- 
lic with a President, Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Area, 3,275,000 square 
miles; population, 30,500,000 composed 
of Portuguese, Italians, Negroes and 
Indians. It contains three vast areas: 
The Brazilian Plateau, comprising the 
Coast and Central Mountain region; the 
Amazonian and Paraguay Basins in the 
center; and a strip of land north of the 
Amazon. The coast range of mountains, 
5000 to 9000 feet in height, bordering 
the plateau slopes gently to the west 
but drops abruptly to the Atlantic. The 
Amazon River, the largest river in the 
world, 4000 miles in length and varying 
from 5 to 400 miles in width, is a re- 
markable natural feature. Ocean ves- 
sels can ascend it to Manaos and smaller 
ships even to Iquitos, 2300 miles! Edu- 
cation is free but not compulsory and there is a good school system 
in the cities. Riode Janeiro is the capital and largest city with a 
population of one and a half millions. Agriculture is important and 
is encouraged by the government. 
Products—coffee, sugar, tobacco, tea, cotton, rubber, cocoa, nuts and 
timber, cattle, horses, swine, gold, diamonds, coal, silk and flour. 
(Read this lesson on Brazil and the following on India slowly to 
your pupils. Then quiz them on the principal points of interest. 
Don’t forget what Hires gets from both of these countries). 











| N DI \ India—land of gold, jewels, and spices sends Chir- 
A . retta as a contribution to Hires healthful blend. 


Part of India is entirely controlled by native tribes, but most of it 
is subject to the authority of England and governed by its Colonial 
laws. Fifty rivers find their way from the high Central Plateau to 
the Sea; the largest of these is the Ganges. Its delta, 100 miles 
wide, is entirely inundated in rainy seasons. Intense heat pervades 
the forests, jungle and plain. Various races and religious beliefs 
are represented in India. Many of the people, though dark- 
skinned, look a great deal like ourselves. The proportion of 
those able to read and write is very small. About 22% of 
the boys go to school and about 3% of the girls. There are, 
however, elementary and normal 
schools as well as colleges and 
universities. The metropolis is 
Calcutta. 

Products—Gold, diamonds, gems, 
iron, coal and other minerals, 
rubber, fruit and nuts, tea, 
rice, coffee, cotton, wool and silk. 


Review Work and 
Questions 


1. How many glasses of liquids 
should you drink daily? 2. How 
is Brazil governed ?—India? 3. Is edu- 
cation free in Brazil? 4. Name capital 
and largest city of Brazil; of India. 
5. What Hires product comes from 
Brazil?—India? 6. What great river 
runs through  Brazil?—India? 
What percentage of girls and boys go 
to school in India? 8. How much of 
the body-weight is made up of water? 
9. How do you change water to a de- 
licious drink? 10. What is Black 
Cow?—How do you make it? 11. 
Name five beneficial effects of Hires 
Root Beer. 12. Have your pupils write 
a business letter for free samples of 
Hires, following form opposite. 














RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Write a letter of not more 
than 2500 words on the 
following subject: HOW I 
USED THE HIRES 
HEALTH LESSONS AND 
SAMPLES IN MY 
SCHOOL, Your letiter 
should be accompanied by 
an exhibit of work done in 
yuur classroom based upon 
these 7 Hires Health Les- 
sons. This| may include 
charts, letters, posters, 
folders, pictures, booklets 
and any other material in- , 
dicating the interest you have aroused. 

2. Write plainly on one side of paper only. Use 
8%” x 11” paper (standard typewriter size). 
8. Place your name and address at the top of each 
sheet. Keep your story under 2500 words in 

length. 

4. No material, letter or manuscript will be re- 
turned. It is understood that all letters and ma- 
terial submitted belong to us and may be used 
by us in any way we choose. 

5. Letters must be in our hands on or before May 
81, 1929. (Prizes will be awarded and winners 
will be notified within a month thereafter.) 
Names of winners and full details will be an- 
nounced in the September issue of Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans. 

6. Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the 

judges as final. 

. Names of judges to be announced later. 

. Address your envelope to the educational Depart- 

ment, Charles E. Hires Company, 201 So. 24th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MODEL LETTER PROJECT 


Have your pupils write and mail a letter to Mr. 
Hires requesting a free sample of Hires Root Beer 
extract. Follow the form below. Encourage neat- 
ness, legibility, clarity and originality. 





131 Main Street, 
New Haven, Conn, 


s 


Mr. Charles E. Hires, Jr., Pres. 
The Charles E, Hires Co., 

201 South 24th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Hires: 


My teacher is using the Hires Health 
Lessons. She has suggested that I write 
and ask you to send me a free sample of 
Hires Root Beer extract in order that 
I may continue my health drinking at home. 
As I am going to become a ‘Right Weight'' 
please send it at once to my home ad- 
dress above and I will begin to ~ - etc, 



















Yours sincerely 





a_i eae ee , 
Educational Department, 
The Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 So. 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: I am using the Hires Health 
Lessons appearing in Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans and expect to enter 
N-12 the $3000 Prize Contest. 


Please send me a free reprint in colors of the first 


— Hires Health Lesson which appeared in the November 
issue of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


I 
| 
fa Without cost also send me enough Hires Root Beer 
| Extract for classroom work. I have... pupils. 
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Making the School Lunch Educative—I 


READING ACTIVITIES 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SHE preparation and serving of 
the school lunch is an activity 
abounding in opportunities for 
meaningful teaching of the 
regular school subjects. If a 
real understanding of the sub- 
ject matter is emphasized more 
than the skills necessary in its 
preparation, the school lunch be- 
comes a study of equal impor- 
tance and interest to both girls and boys, and an 
activity containing such a variety of things to 
do that children of all ages can find in it prob- 
lems which challenge their ability and absorb 
their interest. Probably most teachers now 
regard the preparation of the school lunch from 
the standpoint of its general educative possibili- 
ties in all the school subjects, but just how to 
work out the daily lessons so that they may be 
of maximum value to the children is a difficult 
problem. 

In actual detail, every teacher must work out 
her own plan, because the value of this particular 
activity is measured by the extent to which it 
fits into the environment of the children; and the 
conditions to be met by any two teachers are not 
at all identical. Moreover, there are no standard 
texts available, the amount of equipment and 
materials for reading varies, some teachers have 
children of all one grade, while others have the 
entire number of grades, and no course of study 
has as yet been planned which gives a detailed 
and comprehensive list of the outcomes by which 
the educative value of the school lunch is to be 
judged. Only those teachers who are convinced 
of the great value of the work, and who are will- 
ing to put into it extra time and energy, will 
undertake the problem. 








RESULTS OF READING Must BE CHECKED 


In making the school lunch of general educa- 
tive value to each child, perhaps no other sub- 
ject offers so many opportunities as reading. 
One reads for enjoyment and to obtain infor- 
mation. All of the kinds of informational read- 
ing, and a little of that for enjoyment, may be 
brought naturally into use in connection with 
the preparation and serving of the school lunch. 
However, there must be a definite plan for check- 
ing the results objectively, if the varied reading 
done by the children is to be of real value from 
the standpoint of training in reading. 

The material which must be read is found in 
many books, magazines, pamphlets, and even in 
advertising materials. A system of checking 
can be devised by the teacher, either by writing 
questions on the blackboard or duplicating them 
on a homemade hectograph, so that each child 
may take his test after he has finished reading 
the material. The questions must be so formu- 
lated that they show the child and the teacher 
the kind of reading in which the child is. weak. 
If the reading done by the children, which of 
necessity is scattered and unorganized, is not so 
checked, its value from the standpoint of train- 
ing in reading is indeed doubtful. 

A rough device for emphasizing both speed 
and comprehension may be used by restricting 
the time for the test to that required by the 
larger number of pupils in the group. After the 
test has been corrected, the children can record 
the number of questions answered correctly and 
the number of minutes required. It is surprising 
to see how nearly the scores obtained in an in- 
formal reading test of this kind compare with 


those made by the same children on some stand- 
ardized test such as the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale. 

A standardized test should be given at the be- 
ginning of this work to help the teacher judge 
the reading abilities of the children and to place 
them in reading groups. Children making nor- 
mal scores for age and grade on such a test will 
set approximate standards for the reading rate 
and comprehension of the group in an informal 
test, and thus give the teacher and children a 
basis for judging progress. 


OBJECTIVES OF INFORMATIONAL READING 


The questions given to the children should be 
so framed that they (1) emphasize the meaning 
of words, (2) require the finding of the central 
thought of a paragraph, (3) determine the 
child’s ability to grasp the total meaning of the 
whole selection, and (4) test his ability to un- 
derstand definite directions which must be 
followed. . 

Often the best test for the child of an upper 
grade will be the making of an outline, testing 
his ability to organize what he has read. If 
there can be an immediate need for his making 
an outline, such as the preparation of notes to 
use in speaking before a school assembly or a 
parents’ meeting or the pupils of his room, so 
much the better. 

The work can be so organized that the children 
and teacher have these objectives of reading 
stated and understood in the beginning and used 
as a means of determining progress throughout 
the whole term. 


EXERCISES TO CHECK COMPREHENSION 


Different types of check questions are practi- 
cal. A list of true-false questions may be 
rapidly formed on almost any material read in 
preparing for the school lunch. Sentence com- 
pletion exercises are very satisfactory, too, but 
perhaps the best method to use is that in which 
multiple-choice exercises are given. 

Care should be taken in the framing of the 
questions to make sure that (1) the answer is 
to be found in the selection read and probably 
cannot be answered from the child’s general in- 
formation or by guessing, (2) no question is 
answered in whole or in part in any other ques- 
tion, (3) the sentences are so worded that each 
alternative makes a complete, meaningful 
thought when used with the main clause or 
phrase, (4) there is no regular order for placing 
the correct answer, (5) not more than one 
answer is correct, (6) the sentences are so 
worded that they demand careful reading, and 
(7) they are definitely planned to test the 
several abilities necessary in reading of this 
kind, as stated above in the objectives for infor- 
mational reading. After a little practice in 
making such informal reading tests, the teacher 
can word them so that the determining of the 
correct answer really tests the reading ability 
of the child. 

If, after the lesson, the teacher can have a 
conference with each child, in which they go 
over the mistakes together and try to find and 
diagnose difficulties, the reading results will be 
far greater. If a daily conference is impossible, 
a weekly one will help. 

Some samples of exercises which have been 
prepared and used successfully with fifth- and 
sixth-grade children follow. They merely sug- 
gest the type of questions which teachers can 


formulate from the actual material read by their 
pupils. These exercises were given after mater. 
ial on the subject had been read. 


1. How to Leaven a Cake 


Underline the best answer in each paragraph: 

1. Cream of tartar is (a) an acid; (b) a puoi. 
son; (c)a gas; (d) a flavoring extract. 

2. Which one of the following combination; 
will not make the cake light: (a) cream of 
tartar and soda; (b) baking powder and eggs: 
(c)’ sour milk and soda; (d) sour milk an 
cream of tartar. 

3. What does sour milk have in it which helps 
to make the dough light? (a) air bubbles; () 
acid; (c) carbon dioxide gas; (d) curds. 

4. What helps carbon dioxide gas to form! 
(a) eggs; (b) kneading the dough; (c) cream. 
ing the sugar; (d) heat. 

5. If you had to make your own baking 
powder, what would you use? (a) cream of 
tartar, soda, and salt; (b) cream of tartar, soda, 
and flour; (c) cream of tartar, soda, and com- 
starch; (d) cream of tartar, soda, and eggs. 

6. The word “expand” means (a) to grow 
larger; (b) to explode; (c) to form air bubbles; 
(d) to break up into little parts. 

7. Which of the following does not help to 
make the cake light? (a) cream of tartar; ()) 
beating; (c) sugar; (d) eggs. 

8. The best title for what we have read to-day 
would be: (a) Making Cake; (b) How to Make 
Cake Light; (c) Baking Powder; (d) Carbon 
Dioxide Gas. 

Time 





Number right Name —— 


II. How to Cook Spinach 


Underline the best answer in-each paragraph: 

1. When you cook spinach how much water do 
you add to it? (a) enough to fill the pan; (}) 
enough to fill the pan half full; (c) none; (d) 
enough to fill the pan two-thirds full. 

2. How long do you cook spinach? (a) fifty 
minutes; (b) thirty minutes; (c) one hour; (d) 
fifteen minutes. 

3. Into what kind of utensil do you put the 
spinach after it is cooked? (a) a colander; ()) 
a bowl; (c) a salad dish; (d) a cup. 

4. The next thing to do is to (a) serve it; (0) 
eat it; (c) chop it; (d) mash it. 

5. How many times do you put the spinach it- 
to the cooking kettle? (a) once; (b) twice; (¢) 
three times; (d) four times. 

6. How long do you let the spinach simmer? 
(a) as long a time as you cook it; (b) not # 
long a time as you cook it; (c) twenty minute. 

7. Which of these seasonings do you not us 
for spinach? (a) pepper; (b) salt; (c) butter: 
(d) cinnamon. . 

8. What makes the best garnishing for spl 
ach? (a) peppers; (b) nuts; (c) beets; (@) 
eggs. 

9. “Adhere” means (a) to cling to; (b) ” 
smell like; (c) to break away from; (d) to ur 
derstand. 

Time 








Number right 


Ill. Dish Washing 


Underline the best answer in each paragraph: 

1. To scrape food from soiled dishes use (4 
a wooden spoon; (b) a knife; (c) a soft brush; 
(d) a piece of soft paper. 

2. Grease in the dish water is likely to () 
spoil the dishes; (b) mix with the soap; (@ 
prevent the drainage of waste water; (d) inju 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Window Decoration—Poinsettia 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





Use scarlet paper for the flowers and dark green paper for the stems and leaves. Cut the centers for the flowers from light 
green paper, and paste them in place. Make the stems differe nt lengths, and paste a blossom at the top of each. 
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Gifts Made in the Manual Training Class 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 


Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


EACHERS who can help plan and make 

gifts will find the children very enthusi- 
astic. A little wall or bracket shelf, nicely 
decorated and large enough for a small, at- 
tractive piece of bric-a-brac, can be made in 
the manual training class. The material for 
the shelf can be obtained from a cigar box. 
The parts of the shelf may be assembled with 
brads and glue, or with fancy hinges, as 
shown in the drawing. A hook fastened to 
the bracket is hooked into a screw eye fas- 
tened to the shelf. The hinges and hook can 
be purchased for a few cents. 

The back piece (A) is 6 by 9 inches. 
Square the piece up on one edge and one end, 
and from the edges draw the 12-inch squares 
with the try square. Trace through the 


squares the outline of the back piece. Bore 
two 14-inch holes by which the shelf is to be 
hung on the wall. Do not cut the piece to 
line. Make the shelf (B). The drawing 
shows haif of the shelf, and the bracket (C). 
Lay out squares and trace patterns on wood 
as instructed for A. 

Assemble the parts to the back with small 
fancy brass hinges, as shown by the sketch 
on the drawing of A. Note that there is 
about % of an inch space between the shelf 
and bracket and the back. The hinges are 
lettered D and the hook EF. The shelf (B) 
folds up against the back, and the bracket 
(C) folds to the left against the back. 

Now remove the hinges, and with the cop- 
ing saw cut the parts to form. Sandpaper 


all edges and surfaces smooth, and give the 
completed article three or four coats of black 
lacquer. .Paint the edges orange, red, or 
gold. A flower design may be painted on the 
back part and bracket, or a transfer of 
bright-colored flowers can be purchased for 
a few cents and used to add to the appear- 
ance of the shelf. 

For the valet collar-and-cuff-button tray 
plane some pieces of stock for the base and 
the valet. Lay out the squares, trace the 
form of the valet, and cut to line with the 
coping saw. Square the base, and lay out 
the chamfer with a lead pencil and rule. 
This is done by drawing a line on the top 
surface ¥ of an inch from the edge, and 14 

(Continued on page 73) 
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December Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 


| CHILDREN’S ORIGINAL Books 


An interesting table in a school library was 
me reserved for books that the children com- 
riled. The best work in art or written language 
goes ‘into these books. Thus this department 
furnighes an“excellent incentive to good work. | 

‘A SIGN OF THE TIMES 

When one enters schoolroom after schoolroom 
find upon the blackboard such directions as the 
following, he realizes how constantly nowadays 
the teacher is putting to herself the question, 
‘Is the child grasping what he reads?” 

1. Draw Laddie pulling the sled. 

2. What hopped out of the woods? 

3. Draw it. 

4. Draw Mother’s little soldier. 


A DoLL MESSENGER TO JAPAN 


One book in which some lower-grade children 
found special satisfaction and joy was that in 
vhich they had mounted letters, pictures, photo- 
graphs, and school work sent to them by children 
inJapan. These had come in answer to a doll 
messenger that had been dressed in the school, 
ad sent with cordial letters from the children to 
wir young neighbors across the Pacific. 


RecorD OF BooKs READ 


In a second grade a large sheet of cardboard 
ntains a record of the books read by each child. 
In the column headed by his own name, upon fin- 
thing a book each child pastes a paper, folded to 
"present a book, with the title of the book and 
the name of the author printed on the outside. 
The color of the paper is the same as that of the 
wok he has read. 


WHAT COUNTS WITH THE CHILD 


The principal of a school which publishes a 
‘ery creditable school paper semiannually stated 
that it was an invaluable incentive in producing 
sults in language work from children of all 
trades, “They work hard to make their efforts 
teed enough to be published in the Clarion,” he 
“id. “Undoubtedly the activities which count 
ost in the child’s school life are the paper and 


These are the places where his interest 
centers,”’ 


A Goop CITIZENSHIP POSTER 


Upon a large cardboard the names of the chil- 
in the schoolroom were written along the 
thand side. It was each child’s objective to 
sie after his name the statement, “I am a good 
wen.” Each day that he performed an act of 
Rood Citizenship, he gained one letter. By the 


time he had performed the fifteen acts repre- 
sented by the fifteen letters, he was considered 
worthy of the title of good citizen. 


ORAL READING 


In a school unusually enthusiastic over silent 
reading, a teacher of a slow class was devoting 
the period to oral reading. When she was asked 
whether she did not allow silent reading, she 
answered, “Very seldom, with these children. I 
have them do a considerable amount of oral read- 
ing, because they are slow and they are guessers. 
Words bother them. I find that they need help 
in order to prevent their slighting words, and to 
guard against inaccuracy.” 


AN INCIDENTAL HEALTH LESSON 


In a story which one member of a 1A class was 
reading to the other members, the heroine was 
given orange juice and milk for breakfast. 

“But that,” objected a listener, “would make 
her sick!” 

It was the opportune moment for the teacher 
to explain to the children that it is an abandoned 
idea that we cannot take acid and milk into the 
stomach at the same time. “We know now,” she 
said, “thet the orange juice taken first helps to 
digest the milk.” 


A LIBRARY TEACHER ,. 


In one of the schools visited, the library period 
is one of the regular periods of the day for all 
sections. This takes the place of the yrdinary 
literature period. Here'the children ere told 3to- 
ries, or tell them tc each other; here they do 
much of their supplementary readirtg, supervised 
by the teacher; and heiéthey learn something of 
classification. They are given book reviews; 
they are made familiar with the pictures of fa- 
mous authors; and they form the habit of taking 
out the books which are in circulation in the 
school library. 


A TYPEWRITER HELPFUL TO TEACHERS 


A typewriter with great primer type had been 
specially adjusted to give larger space between 
letters and words, so that the type approximates 
that in the primers. The machine was kept at 
the central office of the city schools, and was 
available to all teachers by appointment. They 
could go there and type lessons which they had 
prepared, or they could have the help of a stenog- 
rapher. (Many of the teachers were studying 
typing in the night school.) If the teachers 
wished to have the lessons mimeographed, they 
could prepare their own stencils, or have one of 
the stenographers do so, and then an office as- 
sistant would run off the copies. This typewrit- 
er greatly expedited the work of the teachers in 
preparing lessons. 


PROPORTION OF SILENT READING AND ORAL 
READING 


Asked to what extent silent reading was used 
in her building, a school principal stated that in 
the low first grades oral reading was employed 
almost entirely; that by the time the third grade 
was reached, the reading was about one-half silent 
and one-half oral; while in the upper grades, it 
was almost entirely silent reading. Any oral 
reading done was audience reading, by which 
was meant that one child reads aloud and the 
others listen, with their books closed. This is 
considered more courteous than following the 
text. 


TRAINING CHILDREN TO EAT PROPER Foops 


Not the least of the benefits observed in a 
large school cafeteria run by the pupils was the 
fact that the children had to choose their lunch- 
eon from what was before them, and there was 
nothing served that was unwholesome. One day 
the menu consisted of the following: carrots and 
peas, tomato soup and whole wheat bread, and a 
vegetable or a fruit salad. There was only one 
dessert, prune whip, and each one drank milk. 
Liking for proper foods should be acquired easily 
if they are eaten at least onee a day over a period 
of eight years. 


A PrIN’‘ING PRESS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


The friendly visitor was much interested in a 
snaH.printing press -designed for home and 
schoo! use which she stw operated by young pu- 
pils. , This press is especially satisfactory for 


_ young. ehilqrsn +o use, since it contains words in- 
stéad of merely letters. 


High-frequency words, 
such as an and these, are given with a capital let- 
ter and with a small one. There are two sets of 
slotted clips, so that two children can work at the 
press at the same time. It also contains a de- 
vice for helping the child to keep a straight line 
—a framework which fits over the paper, tempo- 
rarily ruling it. 


GROUPING OF PUPILS 


In one school visited a special effort is made to 
keep the slow children from developing an in- 
feriority complex. Slow children are not placed 
in a group by themselves. Extraordinarily intel- 
ligent children, average children, and slow chil- 
dren are held in the same group. The teacher 
gives the extraordinary child an abundance of 
supplementary material beyond the fundamen- 
tals. She takes care of the average child by fur- 
nishing him with fundamentals and as much 
more as he can handle, and she gives the slow 
child the fundamentals only. The idea is not to 
let the child go as far as he can but to supple- 
ment what he has acquired. 
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A VOCABULARY DEVICE 


In attractive decorated pasteboard covers, 
folded like a book, two envelopes were fastened 
with clips. One envelope contained a number of 
copies of the sentences, “This is true,” “This is 
not true.” The other envelope contained such 
sentences as, “The clock says ‘Cluck! Cluck!’” 
“A fish can run.” “A boy can swim.” Beside 
each of the sentences from the second envelope 
the correct sentence from the first envelope was 
to be placed. In one of the two envelopes in- 
closed in another cover were the phrases, “In the 
home,” “On the farm,” “In the store,” “In the 
park.” The following words from the other en- 
velope were to be placed in correct classification: 
pig, apples, trees, chair, flowers, and so on. 


SEAT WorkK RELATED TO READING 


In a certain school system seat work for the 
1B class is based on the two primers used. The 
object is to eliminate unrelated seat work. With 
the co-operation of the high-school printers and 
their up-to-date printing press, a primer page is 
reproduced as many times as possible upon a 
sheet of manila cardboard, 24 by 36 inches. The 
cardboard is perforated between copies so that 
they may be torn apart, and one copy is given to 
each child. Each copy is perforated between the 
lines. The child tears the lines apart and later 
reconstructs his page. The sentences are per- 
forated between phrases. The child tears the 
phrases apart and reconstructs the sentences. 


TULIP HEALTH RECORD 


There was a golden tulip for every girl in the 
room, and a crimson tulip for every boy. They 
had been cut. and colored by the children, and 
were fastened in rows by clips to large sheets of 
drawing paper, the girls’ on one sheet, the boys’ 
on another. Each child’s name was under his 
tulip. 

Every morning there was inspection for clean 
faces, necks, ears, nails, hands, teeth, and 
brushed hair. Children acted as judges. For all 
clean children the golden and crimson tulips 
could lift up their heads. For untidy children 
they had to hang their heads down. (The clips 
permitted this movement.) The friendly visitor 
found all the tulips holding up their heads. 


SPEED AND COMPREHENSION . 


“Do you find that the fastest. readet ‘fas the 
best comprehension?” I aaked ‘a.principal in dis- 
cussing tests. ade 

“Not always,” 
comprehension go hand in band.”. 

A teacher in that building, - following up the 
results of reading tests, was making her 1A class 
feel the desirability of becoming rapid readers. 
The class was rather slow. She was having the 
pupils read a paragraph to themselves again and 
again; then the next paragraph again and again; 
and so on down the page. 

“By learning to de a little at a time very well, 
we shall learn to do a whole page at a time very 
well,” said the teacher. 


A Book oF WILD ANIMALS 


In connection with a study of wild animal life, 
and an original play on wild animals, a second 
grade made artistic books. They were of black 
paper, and were bound by a lacing of raffia. Up- 
on the cover of each was a conventional wild 
animal—a giraffe, monkey, beaver, elephant, and 
so on—cut from black and white checked paper. 
Upon every other page of the book was a cutting 
of a wild animal, also cut from the checked pa- 
per. The cuttings were each mounted upon one 
that was slightly larger, which was of orange, so 
that just a narrow margin of orange separated 
the black and white cutting of the animal from 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the chil- 
dren to trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading 
material below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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- THE LAST AND BEST GIFT 


-- Tt is Christmas night. See Jane’s -new toys. 


She has been playing with them all day. 

Now they are all over the house. 

Jane is tired and sleepy and is going to bed. 

She sees her toys lying about. 

It makes her feel uneasy. 

Mother is tired, too, but she never goes to 
bed until her house is tidy. 

So Jane picks up her toys one by one. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mother. 

“That is my last and best gift. 

“You are an orderly little thoroughbred.” 
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Opposite the cutting 


the page of the booklet. 
was a written lesson about the animal. 


HOMEMADE SEAT WORK 


At the school administration building in a 
large city is kept a permanent display of home- 
made seat work, that is, work devised by the 
teacher herself. It is classified by grades. The 
value of this permanent display is that a teacher 
may come to the building before beginning the 
study of a subject, and outline her work with the 
help of that displayed. 

The friendly visitor looked into one of the 
packages of homemade seat work. The top speci- 
men was a silent-reading lesson, neatly typed 
ypon a cardboard. It read: 

Jim is making a snowball. 

He is rolling it uphill. 

Jim wears a red cap and red mittens. 

His scarf is blue. 

His trousers are brown. 

His shoes and leggings are black. 

Fastened to the cardboard with a paper clip 
was a child’s cutting of Jim, in clothes of proper 
hue, rolling a snowball uphill. This cutting was 
acheck upon the child’s reading ability. 


A COMMUNITY POSSESSION 


The children of the six grades in a beautiful 
new school building made the library peculiarly 
their own by helping to equip it and decorate it, 
and by continued service and responsibility in 
conducting it. 

The dozen or so bookcases held not only a gen- 
fous supply of books furnished by the board of 


education, but also many volumes contributed by 
individual pupils. The upper-grade children 
catalogued the books, card-indexing them ac- 
cording to author, to subject, and to title. Do- 
nated books were inscribed with the name of the 
donor. 

The lower-grade children designated the con- 
tents of the various shelves by letters cut from 
black paper, mounted on larger letters cut from 
orange paper. This left a narrow border of 
orange outside the black. There was a shelf for 
fables, for science, for history, and so on. 

The room was made attractive by a number of 
beautiful plants brought by the children, and they 
kept fresh flowers on the tables. There were 
linen runners and book ends, also contributed by 
the pupils. 


WHERE TEACHING Is APPRECIATED 


“Do you ever get over the novelty of it?” I 
asked the teacher of a roomful of Japanese chil- 
dren. 

“Never!” she answered. I learned later that 
she had waived an opportunity to teach in one of 
the wealthiest sections of the city for the oppor- 
tunity of working with these little foreigners, 
who did not so much as know the language, but 
whose eyes shone with happiness at her every 
small effort in their behalf. 

They are quick to learn, although often slow of 
response because they are too proud to make a 
mistake, and want to be sure before they venture. 
Often they know more than they will divulge. 
They are easy to discipline, being trained to obey 
at home. 





In a lesson which was the teaching not only of 
reading but of the language itself, each child 
named in English an object which he would like 
to cut from paper. The teacher wrote the name 
of that object upon the blackboard, the child 
copied the name upon his paper, cut out the ob- 
ject, and pasted it beside the word. . Each child 
was making a booklet to take home. 


A NEWSPAPER DRIVE 


For the purpose of raising subsidiary funds 
for books, a week’s newspaper drive was put on 
in acity school. Ten dollars per ton was paid for 
all of the old magazines and newspapers which 
the children brought in. A prize was awarded 
the winning grade in each building and the 
winning child in each grade. 

The handiing of the enterprise was entirely in 
the hands of the children. The enormous amount 
of old literature had to be piled, tied, weighed, 
and stacked, ready to be carried away. Aside 
from the business and mathematical value in the 
undertaking, the project furnished material for 
experience reading, and encouraged silent read- 
ing. ' 

“It is the hardest task to keep the worker 
from stopping to pore over the material they are 
handling,” a principal said. “When it gets very 
still in the workroom, I know that pictures in old 
magazines, or an irresistible story or article is 
accountable.” 

The friendly visitor went into a room at the 
opening of the drawing period. “Make an illus- 
tration,” the teacher directed, “of some phase of 
the newspaper drive.” . 
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A circle round, 
A short curved line, 
Makes head and cap 
So very fine. 





SEAT-WORK LESSON 


Santa Claus Himself 
By MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





Some eyes, a nose, 
A mouth so wide, 

Some whiskers long 
Upon each side. 


What is the name 
Of this glad elf? 
Why, can’t you see 
It’s Santa himself? = * a 
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Then upon the various desks scenes such as_ ture was removed and the children were asked to II. Personal habits: 
these were graphically represented: large boys draw connecting lines between identical words, Is punctual. 
carrying piles of papers; children weighing pa- naming those words. Is obedient. 
pers; children piling papers; children reading The story of the picture was then developed Is truthful. iid 
papers; and children delving into attic, cellar, or from the children by questioning. It was en- III. Social-moral habits: 
storeroom, happily ridding the home of its ac- titled “Bathing the Baby.” The sentences se- Is courteous. TAS’ 
cumulation. cured from the children approximated: “Fred Plays fair. pla 
a has a bath every morning.” “He likes his bath.” Shows kindness to others. formed 
asecneaas : ee “He likes to play with the soap.” This reading Does not interrupt. heautife 
A 1A reading class was breathless with antici- lesson, written by the children themselves, would Is unselfish. bilities. 
pation when the stereopticon was brought into be printed by the teacher upon a slide and thrown’ IV. Intellectual habits: ype of 
the room at the reading period. Preparatory to upon the blackboard for the next day’s lesson. Comprehends his work. nize the 
the reading lesson proper, the children viewed : : Follows instructions satisfactorily. depende 
through the stereoscope the same picture which REPORT CARDS Tells a simple story. terials, 
was on the slide of the stereopticon to be used The primary supervisor and primary council Enjoys humorous situations. things, 
that morning. It was a picture of a baby’s’ of a large city school system have undertaken a V. Motor skills: actual v 
morning bath. departure from the usual in the matter of re- Puts on own wraps and rubbers. centive 
The lantern was then so placed as to throw the ports. The only report sent home for first-grade Skips, runs, hops, marches, dances. nent, ar 
picture upon the blackboard rather than upon a_ pupils is a habit report. This is an effort to se- Handles pencil, crayon, scissors, and ham-@ Any c 
screen. This gave opportunity for greater flexi- cure the parents’ co-operation in establishing mer properly. material 
bility in the lesson development. After a dis- proper habits of conduct. The habits are listed ll 
cussion of the picture, and the naming of the in column form in a booklet. A minus sign is To KEEP COATS IN PLACE ould | 
characters, the name of each character and of placed after each habit. As soon as one of the There was not a coat on the floor in the 1A jerience 
each article in the picture was written across habits is formed, a check mark is used to indi- dressing room, or a coat hung in unseemly fasb- good we 
that object, e.g., mother, sister, baby’s bed, soap, cate this fact. If for five days no transgression ion by the armhole. Every coat hung precisely § material 
toys, and so on. of the habit occurs, it is assumed that it has been on a hanger, thus keeping the dressing room § ye. 
The children were asked to study the words in established. tidy and the coats in press. The coat hangers § Every 
the picture. The view was then snapped off, and The habits are grouped as follows: were of proper size for small coats. They had § yssibili 
the children were asked to name the words with- |. Health habits: been cut down by the children from large ones, Box and 
out the picture as an aid. The picture was again Comes to school clean. and were painted and attractively decorated. § naterial 
thrown on the blackboard, and the same words Uses handkerchief properly. This work was well-motivated and provided in- § wagons, 
were written in a column at one side. The pic- Keeps fingers out of mouth. teresting occupation for the children. iets, dr 
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The Value of Waste Materials 
in Schoolroom Work 
By Helen A. Smiley 
Assistant Director, Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Teachers College, Philadelphia 
TASTE materials now have an important 
place in schoolroom equipment. Trans- 
formed and rejuvenated, they become useful and 
yeautiful products. They are full of latent possi- 
bilities. Few school systems can supply every 
ype of material, but the teacher who can recog- 
nize the value of discarded articles is not wholly 
dependent upon manufactured goods. Waste ma- 
trials, including as they do many types of 
things, will bring within reach of the children 
actual worth-while products, and will be an in- 
entive toward more constructive, more perma- 
nent, and more beautiful results. 

Any child at work needs an endless amount of 
material to carry out his many ideas. He is 
naturally interested in a variety of things and 
should have an abundance of contacts and ex- 
riences. All trades are his, but to become a 
god workman a child must have at hand such 
materials as are needed for experimentation and 
use, 

Everything that has been discarded has some 
wssibilities for further use. The empty candy 
bx and oatmeal carton are well-known waste 
materials. From these have been constructed 
wagons, carts, beds, cradles, window boxes, bas- 
kets, drums, and tambourines. Empty bottles, 
paper bags, corn husks, and old gloves have all 
served as dolls. Tin cans, safety-match boxes, 
ad button molds have been transformed into 
funiture, steam rollers, and the like. A box 
war the schoolroom workbench filled with wood 
«raps has proved an endless source of supply for 
childish inspiration. Waste materials have made 
possible results that otherwise would never have 
come to fruition. 

A waste-material closet should be a part of the 
xhoolroom equipment. Here can be kept such 
things as children bring in from time to time. 
Discrimination and judgment should be used in 
wllecting such materials. They must be clean, 
wfe, sensible, and of reasonable size. Empty 
spools can be made into so many useful articles 
that they are almost indispensable. Dolls, doll 
funiture, compote sets 
(ee illustrations), doll 
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A Doll Made ot Spools 


finish. A merry-go-round can also be made from 
cylindrical - ice-cream cartons (see illustration.) 
Four half-pint boxes (lower parts) are glued or 
nailed to crossed sticks and then fastened at the 
center to a small block of wood. This in turn is 
fastened to a large block which serves as a 
stand. 

The lids of the cartons are used to make a 
coaster tray. Cut a circular piece of heavy 
binder’s board large enough to hold the four [ids 
placed in a circle, with all four tou¢hing: Glue 
these together. On opposite.sides of the tray 
punch holes, and fasten ,in them the two ens f 
a piece of heavy reed. .This serves as‘a.handle. 


Enamel in any brighié color makes an attractive. 


finish. Designs can be applied to jhe gepter of 


each coaster, hand-painted or svick-printed. If 
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water colors are used, a coat of shellac is neces- 
sary to make the article waterproof. 

Scraps of tag tin can be made into butterflies 
or flowers for garden sticks, to be used in mark- 
ing garden beds. Since this type of tin can be 
cut with scissors, it may be handled even by 
young children. These must also be waterproof 
to withstand outdoor weather conditions. 

Wheels, washers, boxes, boats, and dishes are 
but a few of the articles that can be made from 
scraps of tin. Any tinsmith or tin manufactur- 
ing concern will supply the scraps. 

Corks make excellent water or floating toys. 
Cut a large cork down to one inch in thickness, 
and cut a slit across the top. From heavy paper, 
cardboard, or oak tag cut water animals, fish, 
boats, and the like. These may be painted, glued 
into the slit in the cork, and the entire piece 
shellacked. They will float. 

The puppet show (see illustration) presents an 
interesting field for the use of waste materials. 
The theater is more durable if made of wood, as 
it can be used many times with merely additional 
drop scenes. A wooden packing box such as 
canned goods come in makes the best theater. 
These boxes can be obtained from a neighbor- 
hood store. 

Two sides, a floor, and a back are all that are 
necessary for the theater. On each side, one 
inch from the back, and one inch from the floor, 
cut an opening one inch wide, extending all the 
way up. This provides an entrance and an exit 
for the figures. For scenery use sheets of plain 
wall paper or news-print, mounted on cardboard. 
The scenes can be painted by the children. The 
furniture is made of spools, and the hangings of 
scraps from the piece box. 

The type of puppet which is attached to a stick 
and which slides off and on the stage can be 
made and handled by small children. Old King 
Cole in the theater shown is a puppet of this 
hind:, Puppets are more attractive to the chil- 
dren if ‘colored According to their own ideas. 
Figures. cut from tmagazines can be used for 
puppets’ if they are’ movrted on cardboard or 
stiff paper to make them stand. 

The jointed puppet made from cardboard is of 
i¢terest to’oldey. *hildven. Three strings are all 
that are necessary for manipulation—one head 


strings. The figures are 








wing, and sticks for 
printing designs are but 
i few uses of spools. 
large spools, six inches 
lng, used in mills, make 
ry attractive furni- 
ure on a larger scale, 
ad when painted a 
right color add to any 
toll corner in a kinder- 
sarten or primary room. 
These spools’ can be ob- 
ined from any knitting 
till free upon request. 
Cylindrical ice-cream 
artons,. which are so 
Much used nowadays, 
"an be readily converted 
to toys and articles of 
%. The half-pint size, 
"ith a hole punched in 
he center of the lid, 
Makes-an attractive 
ting holder. A design 
“t be painted on the 
and sides, and the 
_ article finished 
& coat of white 
to give a glossy 





Toys Made of Spools, Ice-Cream Cartons, a Wooden Box, and Other Waste Materials 


painted and sometimes 
shellacked before they 
are assembled. Shellac 
adds to the life of any 
puppet. 

No teacher need hesi- 
tate to attempt this 
type of constructive 
work with her pupils if 
she has a waste-mater- 
ial closet in the school- 
room. The’ children 
themselves wili often 
see possibilities in the 
discarded material that 
they find at home. 
They should be encour- 
aged to bring to school 
anything that they 
think they can use, and 
should be allowed to 
work out their own 
ideas of construction. 
It is surprising how 
waste materials chal- 
lenge our ingenuity and 
how fascinating the 
work is when we find 
we can make “some- 
thing out of nothing.” 


string and two hand 
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A DECEMBER ART PROBLEM 


BY NELLE ADAMS SMITH 
Art Supervisor, City Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


HE posters shown below were,made by third-grade children of School No. 24, San Antonio, 

Texas. The purpose of this work was to emphasize the Christmas story and to corre- 
late it with other subjects. The teacher told the story in parts, and after hearing each 
narration the children wrote their own interpretation. Tiny silhouette pictures, illustrating 
the Christmas story, were clipped from a magazine and shown to the children during the art 
period. From good-sized pieces of scrap paper, they practiced making a cutting of these pic- 
tures free-hand, keeping in mind that they were to cut large objects and make the illustra- 
tion hold together. 

As soon as a satisfactory result was attained, each child used his cutting as a pattern and 
cut his picture from a 9 by 12 inch piece of black paper. The cuttings were arranged for 
class criticism, and the children decided which were the best. These were mounted. They 
also chose what they thought was the best story for each illustration. 

As the lesson progressed, one stanza of each of several songs suited to the pictures was 
taught. A line or two of a song was written and mounted at a suitable distance beneath the 
illustration for which it had been selected. The mount chosen was gray to harmonize with 
the black of the cutting. The stories and illustrations were arranged in sets. 

If preferred, the stories may be illustrated with good cuttings or free-hand crayon or 
brush illustrations and inclosed in booklet covers decorated with appropriate spot designs. 
The story of the Christ Child may be told on the sand table, using a desert scene motif, and 
showing the village, camels, palm trees, the Wise Men, people, and so on. 
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Phonic Lessons for December 





By Maude M. Grant 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


“Oh, oh,” said Jack a few days before Chrig. 
mas. “I’m going to ask Mother whether weg 
make some Christmas presents.” Anna sai 
“Oh, yes, Jack, let’s ask her. I’m sure she yw 
let us.” So they asked her and she said the 
might. “Oh, goody!” cried both children, 

Jack ran so fast to get his paints that » 
tripped and fell downstairs. “Oh, Jack, did yy 
hurt yourself?” asked Anna. “Oh, n-o,” gaii 
Jack, “but I’ll not g-o s-o fast next time.” 

Anna could s-ew and Mother was glad to shy 
her how to make a little pincushion top. Any 
put a b-ow of pink ribbon on it. Jack said, 4 
kn-ow what I will make, Mother. I will may 
some Christmas cards and bookmarks.” §-0 th 
children worked hard and made many pretty 
gifts for Christmas. 

“O, Oh, de, 6a, Ew (in sew), and éw all have tip 
same sound,” says the teacher. “We sound then 
6, just like the name of the letter, and when w 
say 6, our lips curve into an 6 shape. Whi 
words in the story have this sound in them” 
(oh, go-ing, no, so, sew, bow, show, know.) 


A PHONIC CARD GAME 


Use the cards having the letters j, g, h, r, 1,1 
wh printed on them. Pass them out, one to each 
child. Say to the children, “Would you like t 
make some words with the o sound and thee 
other sounds? Mary, what sound have you” 
“I have j, the jump sound,” says Mary. Th 
teacher says, “Mary, make an o with your lip. 
Suppose you say the jump sound first and then 
say 0; what word have you?” “J-oe,” says Mary. 
“It is a boy’s name. I kn-ow a boy named J-0e" 

“Make words with the other sounds. You hav 
an 0; put a g (sound it) in front of it. Wha 
word is it?” (go) Proceed in the same way with 
the rest of the sounds. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


“Ring, ring, ng, ng, ng.” 

Hear the merry Christmas bells. 
“Cling, clang, ng, ng, ng.” 

What glad news their music tells. 
Ri-ng the tidings to all men, 
“Christ is born in Bethlehem.” 


WHAT SHIRLEY SAW 


Shirley was a noisy little girl. Everybody w# 
always saying “Sh, sh, Shirley” to her. 
Christmas Eve she planned to stay in front @ 
the fireplace and be very, very still, because sl 
thought that perhaps she might see Santa Claus 
when he came. She sat down on the soft rug” 
front of the fire, and Shep, her dog, sat besiéé 
her. Shirley was very still, but now and the 
Shep would make a noise. “Sh, sh, Shep,” # 
said. “You must be still or Santa Claus will a 
come.” Everything was very quiet. Soon She 
fell asleep. Shirley closed her eyes ever ® 
little, but when she opened them, she saw. he 
stocking filled to the brim with toys and goodie 
“Oh, Shep,” she cried, “Santa Claus has com 
and gone and we never saw him!” . 

“Why did people say ‘Sh, sh’ to Shirley? the 
teacher may ask. “Answer these questions W! 
words that begin with sh: What does ™ 
sun do on a clear day?” (sh-ine) “What * 
a boat sometimes called?” (sh-ip) “What do* 
find on the beach?” (sh-ells) “What is anothe 
name for store?” (sh-op) “What do we do whe 
we are cold?” (sh-iver) “How do we someting’ 
ciean little rugs?” (sh-ake them) “What do 
call the movies?” (sh-ow) “What do we 
on our feet?” (sh-oes) 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Our Health Project—I 


By Clyde Trevathan 


aid, “| | ese project was worked out with pupils of the 





make eighth grade in the White Station School, 
-0 th # Shelby County, Tennessee, and had for its object 
pretty# the establishing of a health standard for the 
eighth grade. 
vethe # I, Objectives. 
1 then A. Major aim of the project. 
— 1. To develop children who have: 
Rees a. Fine bodies. ' 
- b. Good health habits. 
) c. Co-operative attitude. 
d. Intelligence regarding their health 
experiences. 
: te B. Minor aim. ; 
ike 1. To make school environment such that: 
ian a. Children are protected against 
you” strain, injury, illness, or infection. 
The b. Children are given every assistance 
r lips in reaching their fullest develop- 
1 ther ment. 
Mary, ce. Children are taught health prin- 
J-e" ciples. 
a have 2. To measure and record results at be- 
Whit ginning and close of term. 
y with II. Problem. 
A. To secure the interest of children. 
B. To secure a health examination for each 
child. 
C. To interest parents in health schedule. 
D. To develop regular monthly weighing and 
bring every child to within 10% below 
or 20% above normal weight. 
E. To plan some type of recognition of at- 
tainment for each child who succeeded in 
- meeting the health standard. 
y was F. To plan a “Child Health Day” program 
On which should represent the climax of the 
ynt of year’s work and which should feature the 
se she presentation of the health awards. 
Claus G. To keep from day to day a careful record 
‘ug in of all developments to be mounted in a 
beside book at the close of the project. 
the The reason this project was chosen was be- 
” st cause it is in line with what the Shelby County 
il wt F Child Hygiene Department directed by Dr. C. W. 
She? § Polk, co-operating with the State Department of 
er © & Health, is trying to carry out with every child in 
y bt H Shelby County. 
po The eighth grade was selected because so much 
co! attention has been paid to the younger children 
=" “m to the older or senior high school students 
“with rough instruction given in athletics. 
| the The eighth-grade child is getting to an inter- 
3 ry esting age: It is easy to sell health to him and 
> Bi Make him realize its importance. If an eighth 
ne Brade child is in healthy condition, indications 
wh ~ that if he is interested in his health he will 
bimes fairly healthy throughout life. 
oP tual © working out of the project consists in ac- 
wet hi 2 laboratory work with the child, demonstrat- 
Ing what can be done by the eighth grade. The 





thing to be done was to have all the class 


Siven health examinations. 


This was done by 


the County Board of Health and The Tubercu- 
losis Society of Shelby County. All defects of 
teeth, tonsils, throat, nose, eyes, hearing, etc., 
were noted so that later influence might be 
brought to bear upon parents to have them cor- 
rected. 

We then talked to the children to acquaint 
them with the project and to arouse their inter- 
est in it. All seemed very enthusiastic and 
promised their co-operation. A health resolution 
taken from a January health calendar was adopted 
as a class motto: “I will try to remember that I 
am laying the foundation of my future health and 
happiness day by day, and I will try my best to 
make the foundation a sound one.” 

The next thing was to get the parents of the 
children interested in our health schedule. This 
was harder, for while all were interested in the 
health of their children, some have standards of 
health different from the one required by the 
school. Three of the mothers were conscien- 
tiously opposed to having their children inocu- 
lated for typhoid fever and diphtheria and never 
gave their consent to have it done; another moth- 
er could not see the necessity for toxin-anti-toxin 
for diphtheria, since her child had had diph- 
theria; one mother was unwilling to have her 
child’s tonsils removed because her family phy- 
sician advised against it. 

Another trouble we encountered was too much 
pride on the part of some of the parents to allow 
them to accept remedial work such as tonsillec- 
tomy and dentistry from the free clinics. Other 
than this, our health work met with no opposi- 
tion; in fact, everyone gave it the heartiest co- 
operation. 


HEALTH CENTER 


One of the chief initial steps of our project 
was to establish a health center where we kept 
our scales, measuring stick, weight tables, health 
records for the entire school, and charts for the 
nutrition class, and books on health. 

This center was found very convenient by the 
doctors and nurses, and it was here they held 
their clinics. 


THE NUTRITION CLASS 


At the beginning of the health project, the 
eighth grade adopted the nutrition class, each 
member becoming responsible for one of its 
members. This not only proved mutually inter- 
esting and beneficial, but required quite a knowl- 
edge of foods and diet on the part of the eighth 
grade. For this information we used a three- 
section leaflet, giving diets for the correct weight, 
the overweight and the underweight published 
by the National Dairy Council and Matthew’s 
Elementary Home Economics (Revised Edition). 

Tuesday of each week, from eleven to twelve, 
was given to weighing the nutrition class and 
checking up on their health habits, etc. It was 
surprising to note the personal interest each 
member of the eighth grade felt in his own par- 
ticular underweight child. Such questions as 
these were asked, “Have yoti rested for me this 
week?” “Have you been drinking milk for me 
this week?” The girl whose child gained the 
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most in weight during the twenty weeks was 
very proud. 

To show the interest the nutrition class them- 
selves felt in their own improvement, we men- 
tion the case of one little girl, who began taking 
violet rays to increase her weight. 


ENGLISH-CIVICS CORRELATIONS 


The teacher who worked out the health project 
had the eighth grade English. In order not to 
overemphasize the health teaching, but to carry 
it along in its natural relation to other subjects, 
it was decided to make the most of the oral and 
written composition work for the term on sub- 
jects that would incidentally teach health and 
develop an interest in both personal and commu- 
nity health. Such subjects as these were used 
for composition work: “The Value of Health,” 
“How I Can Help Make the Community Healthy,” 
“Walter Reed,” “Edward Jenner,” etc. 


POSTERS 


From time to time posters on health subjects 
were made by individuals and the group. 


TEETH 


In studying the health records of the eighth 
grade the greatest number of defects were found 
in teeth. The chairman of the. dental-hygiene 
committee was asked’ to give dental examina- 
tions in our school. Reports of his findings were 
made and sent to parents who were urged to 
have defects corrected. 

Lessons were arranged and children were ex- 
cused from school early te go to the dental clinic. 
Some days, as many as twenty were taken by the 
school nurse and health chairman of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

At the beginning of our dental campaign, 90% 
of the eighth grade had dental.defects; at the 
close of the campaign, we had 50% perfect 
mouths, with the promise of others during the 
summer. 


VALUABLE ADDRESSES 


Upon request the following firms will send material 
for teaching health: National Child Welfhre Associa- 
tion, 70 Fifth Ave., New York; The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York; Borden Co., New York; The 
Hills Brothers Co., 110 Washington St.,.New York; 
Child Health Organization of America, 156: Fifth Ave., 
New York; United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., Prophylactic Brush Co., Florence, 
Mass.; California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Libby McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE TEACHER 


Brief Guide to the Project Method (World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.); The Child: His Na- 
ture and His Needs (Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, 
Ind.); Nutrition and Health (Borden Co., 350 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.); Health Education (National Education As- 
sociation, 120 116th St. N. W, Wash., D. C.); Teaching 
of Hygiene in the Grades (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass.); Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York); 
Study of Courses in Health Education (U. 8. Public 
Health Service, Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C.); 
Health. Education. Procedure for the Grades and Grade 
Teachers (National Tuberculosis Association, 370 Fifth 
Ave., New York); Elementary Home Economics (Little 
Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.), 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE CHILDREN 
The Land of Health (Charles E,. Merrill Company, 
New York); Everyday Living for Boys and Girls (T. E. 
Smith Co., Atlanta, Ga.); Health Training in Schools 
(National Tuberculosis Association, 370 Fifth Ave., 


New York); Heaith Stories and Rhymes (F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company); The Play House, Good Neighbors, 
The Most Wonderful House in the World, all by Havi 


land (J. B. Lippincott 
The Health Game 
Ave., New York); 


and Company, Boston, 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa); 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, 185 Madison 
Brownies’ Health Book (Little, Brown 
Mass.); Better Health for Little 


Americans (Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 East 23d St., 
Chicago); All Through the Day the Mother Goose Way 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa.); Building 


My House of Health (World Book Company, Yonkers-on 
Hudson, New York); Through Storyland to Healthland 
(Noble and Noble, New York ). 


Oral Composition: Its Importance and 
How To Improve It—I 
By Albert C. Lisson 


William Blackstone School, New York 

No long ago the subject of oral composition 
4 was either entirely disregarded or treated 
only as incidental to written composition. At 
least this was so in the case of a large number of 
teachers. But to-day it has taken its place as 
one of the leading subjects of the curriculum. 
An understanding of some of the reasons for its 
importance will aid in a proper appreciation of 
this topic. 

First, should be mentioned the fact that a 
forceful and pleasing use of speech is a great 
aid in almost every business and professional 
activity. In spite of the increasing use of the 
typewriter and of duplicating machines of vari- 
ous kinds, it is still true that an incalculable 
amount of the world’s business is carried on 
through oral communication. Here, especially 
with upper grade pupils, is the teacher’s oppor- 
tunity to motivate the work in oral composition. 

A second consideration is the importance of 
oral expression as an aid to social success. 
Whatever we can do to improve the power of 
our boys and girls to express themselves with 
ease and grace will aid them as young men and 
women to adapt themselves to an environment 
of culture and refinement. 

To these two considerations let us add the im- 
portance of oral composition as a preparation 
for written composition. Whereas heretofore 
children were expected to write upon assigned 
topics with almost no oral preparation for dis- 
cussion, to-day the oral preparation rightfully 
consumes as much and sometimes more time 
‘han the actual written expression of the theme. 

In attempting to aid teachers we shall first 
state some of the more important definite aims; 
next we shall list the common errors or short- 
comings observed; and lastly we shall offer 
definite suggestions which have proved success- 
ful in overcoming these defects. 

We should set it as our aim that when a pupil 
is graduated from an elementary school he 
should be able to speak for at least two minutes 
on an appropriate topic, and with reasonable 
facility. In addition, the grammar should be 
generally without errors, and the choice of 
words fairly good. Lastly, he should maintain 
a pleasing posture, use a clear and well modu- 
lated voice, and enunciate distinctly. 

In contrast with these objectives what do we 
generally find? We shall summarize the usual 
shortcomings in the same order as the objectives 
mentioned. 

Many of our graduates can not carry on a 
discourse with any degree of ease or facility 
beyond a few sentences. Grammatical errors 
are frequent and the diction is faulty. Pupils 
often assume an ungainly posture, and the voice 


is not sufficient or is not properly modulated; 
and, above all, the enunciation is extremely 
poor. 

Let us consider some specific remedies, and 
in doing so it will be understood that unless 
special grades are mentioned the recommenda- 
tions are applicable to all grades. 


THEMES—SELECTION AND TREATMENT 


Pupils do not express themselves at length 
and with apparent facility, principally because 
they are not well informed and are not inter- 
ested in the topic assigned. We must be sure 
that the topics are such as appeal to the indi- 
vidual child rather than to the class as a whole. 
A sixth grade pupil may normally be expected 
to know how to make a kite, or a pushmobile, or 
a four-wheel wagon. But if as an exercise in 
exposition a pupil is told to explain one of these 
processes with which he is unfamiliar, we 
should not be surprised to receive no response. 


This extreme case has been purposely mep. 
tioned to make the point clear, namely, we mug 
be sure that pupils have some information t 
impart before we can expect good results, 

Not only must we supply topics that appeal tp 
the individual child, but we must also vary the 
type of theme sufficiently to avoid monotony of 
treatment. We should therefore plan for an gl 
ternation of narration, description, and expogi. 
tion, with argumentation from the fifth year ty 
the eignth. Even in the first year a child cay 
express at least one or two sentences to tel] g 
story, describe some picture, or even explain how 
he did something, and from these humble he. 
ginnings the child should grow in power of 
developing longer discourses along these three 
lines. 

Teachers may welcome a few topics that the 
writer has found popular and successful, It 
should be kept in mind that in every grade the 
personal experience, or anecdote, is always pop- 
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DECEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By~ JOHN T. LEMOS 


Anyone who has seen the giant cactus growing in Arizona will agree that it is a 
The plant thrives on mountain slopes and often 


During May and June the cactus bears beautiful flowers, 
The center of the flower is a rich yellow and the flower stem is a yellow-green. The 
cactus itself is a gray-green with spines of a deep purple brown. 


brown are located at the base of each spine. 


The lettering in the calendar panel may be done in a light blue or cream color, and 
the outside border finished in a rich red-orange. 
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ylar. In every grade, also, pupils may be ex- 
to reproduce stories read or heard. 
Pupils in the second year showed keen inter- 


st in describing pictures. Teachers brought 
poster's and magazine covers showing pictures of 
guits, children, and animals. The pupils de- 
gribed what they saw, and in addition wove 
fanciful tales involving the picture. 

Third grade pupils were happy to describe 
their classmates and others. With a few sug- 
yess, features, clothing, these children took de- 
{cht in describing a definite classmate, es- 
yeially with the added zest of witholding the 
same of the pupil described, to discover whether 
the description was sufficiently accurate and 
dear for their classmates to recognize who was 
described. 

Beginning with the fourth year, pupils 
sowed special interest in long stories, especi- 
ily tales of heroes, such as Ulysses, Robin 
Hood, and Columbus. Here, and whenever 
pssible, the teacher should aim to have pupils 
geak to their classmates on topics unfamiliar 
the listeners. Thus the listeners will be in- 
rested in the speaker, and the speaker will 
lave a normal motive for speaking—to impart 
information or to entertain. In this case pupils 
were encouraged to learn about heroes other 
thn those discussed in class, and it was sur- 
prising to find how much they learned from 
wrents, brothers, sisters, and books, and how 
agerly they told their friends about Washing- 
on, Lincoln, Roosevelt, and others. 

Fifth and sixth grade pupils developed 
ail in explaining things. This forms a 
jeasant contrast with the previous grades 
where narration and description predominate. 
Among the favorite themes were: 

1. How to play a game or sport, as baseball, 
basketball, etc. 

2. How-to play a game such as lottoes, dom- 
ines, checkers. 

3. How to make something; as, a pushmobile, 
‘pigeon house, a wagon. 

4, Especially for girls, how to prepare foods; 
4%, an omelette, cocoa, ice cream. 

Here, as above, have pupils discuss a game, 
process, etc., unfamiliar to the listeners, and let 
te speaker; when he finishes, inquire whether 
tis hearers think they can do what he attempted 
wexplain to them. 

Beginning with the grammar grades, also, 
ere will be found a general interest in argu- 
mntation, or discussion of topics that allow of 
esite “opinions. In the fifth and sixth years 
wre discussed: I would rather live in the 
‘cuntry (or city); I would rather live in the 
United States than in Mexico (Alaska, Central 
Africa, etc.) ; I like the summer better than the 
Winter (or the reverse). Seventh and eighth 
fade pupils advanced to discussion of such 
wits as these: I believe the present immigra- 
lion law is good (or bad); I am-in favor of a 
Mtective tariff as a general policy for our 
‘ointry; I think the present prohibition law 

be amended; It would be wise for the 

1 States to join the League of Nations. 
ow that we have mentioned the four 
teeral types of oral and written composition 
that should be employed as much as possible to 

‘ford variety, it is appropriate to offer brief 
“Uggestions on how to proceed with each type. 

Narration.—In their first efforts to tell a 

» &xperience, etc., even very young children 
he Weonsciously attempt to follow in a gener- 
~ the order of time. This is the dominat- 
ia of narration, to which can be added 
hae grades these additional guides: where 

ation took place, when it took place, 


the characters involved. With these principles 
as our basis, we might place on the blackboard 
or on a permanent chart as a guide for narre- 
tion: 

1. Where did your story take place? 

2. When did your story take place? 

3. Who were the persons in the story? 

4. Follow the order of time. 

a. What took place first? 
b. What took place next? etc. 

Description.—By the time that a child has 
reached the seventh grade he should have learned 
the principle that if his description is to be 
clear and interesting, it should follow some ap- 
propriate order, such as: picture, foreground; 
background; person, appearance as to stature, 
features, dress; room, size, furniture, decora- 
tions. In the seventh year may be added the 
idea of describing an extensive object or place 
as a building or a room, from a definite point, 
which should be made known to the listeners. 
For example, is the building viewed from the 
sidewalk, from a neighboring window or roof, 
from an airplane, from a boat, etc? Is the 
room observed from the entrance door, from the 
front, rear, side, or from a seat in the middle 
of the room? With these basic ideas, the fol- 
lowing aid should be placed on blackboard or 
chart: 

1. From what place shall I describe the 
object? 

2. What shall be the order of the description? 

a. What shall I describe first? 
b. What shall I describe next, etc? 

Exposition.—From the pupils’ attempts and 
failures to make a process clear, teachers will 
lead them to see that failure is due primarily 
to lack of a definite plan or method of explana- 
tion. Therefore the following guide should be 
supplied by the teacher: 

1. What materials or things are needed? 

2. What is done with each thing? 

a. What should be done first? 
b. What should be done next? etc. 

Argumentation.—The elements of discussion 
or argumentation are easily explained, and 
teachers will find that this form of oral ex- 
pression appeals very strongly to upper grade 
children. These few suggestions are all that 
are needed: 

1. What side of the argument do you select? 

2. State three or more important reasons in 
support of your position. 

3. Explain each reason in detail by supplying 
illustrations of your statements or claims. 

4. If possible, anticipate the arguments of 
your opponent and overcome them before they 
are presented. This last point might be re- 
served for eighth year pupils. 


II. GRAMMAR AND DICTION 


It was previously stated that pupils are ex- 
pected to speak with grammatical correctness. 
How shall we proceed when pupils speak un- 


grammatically? Here are a few guiding prin- 
ciples. 
First. Keep clearly in mind that the aim of 


work in oral composition is not so much the 
substance of the discourse as the manner of its 
presentation. We are not interested in learn- 
ing whether a child knows all about how to 
make a wagon, for instance, but how he suc- 
ceeds in his explanation. Since we are inter- 
ested more in the how than the what of his dis- 
course, we must be sure that he improves in 
skill of composition as well as in knowledge of 
the theme. 

Second. It is advisable to stop a child 
whenever he fails to use correctly some rule cf 





good English which has been previously taught. 
No child should be permitted to say, “We was 
too tired to go ahead,” or “He done it too fast,” 
or “Him and me were good friends,” without 
being compelled to restate these sentences cor- 
rectly. Pupils should be held to a reasonable 
degree of accuracy as to correct usage. 

Moreover, if a rule of grammar has been 
taught which will serve as a means of aiding 
the child to correct his own error we should aid 
him to recall the rule and to apply it. For in- 
stance, if a pupil should say, “Of the two 
brothers, John was the tallest,” the teacher 
should say, “How many brothers?” “Two.” 
“What degree should the adjective be?” “Com- 
parative.” “Correct the word tallest.” “Taller.” 

Third. The corrections should be made as 
unostentatiously, as quickly, and as sympathetic- 
ally as possible. Aid by the teacher should be 
rather subdued in tone. Otherwise the dis- 
course will lose much of its interest and contin- 
uity, both for the speaker and for the listeners. 
The speaker, not the teacher, should play the 
leading role in interest and attention. The 
teacher’s part now is to guide, suggest, and aid, 
not to do most of the speaking. 

Fourth. Every child should be made to feel 
that he is making progress by learning to over- 
come some one or more errors, but not too many 
at a time. Therefore interrupt and assist a 
poor speaker a few times but not continually. 
And similarly, skillful speakers should be im- 
proved by the teacher’s correction of some form 
of expression that might be accepted from a 
less meritorious pupil. 

Fifth. As to diction, let us suppose an 
eighth year pupil says, “I think the present 
immigration law is too hard.” The teacher 
quietly says, “hard?” If the pupil fails to im- 
prove it after a few seconds, the teacher merely 
says, “harsh, severe, stringent.” Then the 
speaker restates the sentence and proceeds with 
his discussion. 

Common errors in grammar or diction that 
are corrected when they occur and receive very 
brief treatment, should be employed by the 
teacher for more intensive study and drill dur- 
ing the language study périods. In this way 
the composition and language study lessons rein- 
force each other, as they should. 


Let’s Have a Club 
By Ruth V. Conley 


I WONDER if any teacher finds it almost im- 
possible to procure time for all the work she 
must accomplish during the school year? In 
the modern school the list of things to be done 
is endless. Nothing, of course, must be ignored, 
if in any way it helps the child to comprehend 
the complex, fast-moving situations of life 
around him. Yet we must admit we teach 
these modern additions to the three “R’s” with 
very little thought and in a very unsatisfactory 
way, simply because of lack of time. 

In my seventh grade I had three such sub- 
jects. They were subjects seldom emphasized 
by authorities on program-making yet so evident 
in daily life that I felt my pupils should not be 
ignorant of them: Current events, supple- 
mentary literature, and nature study. 

In thinking of the various ways to conduct 
this work for which I had so little time, I 
resolved to try a club. At the beginning of the 
year I announced the idea, and the pupils chose 
the name for the club and elected its officers. 
We decided to have dues of forty cents a year, 
or one cent a week for the forty weeks that 
school was in session. The money obtained 
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was to be used to purchase magazines, books, 
and other material for the club. 

The class was divided into three groups, with 
a chairman for each group. The pupils were 
allowed to choose the group they preferred. 
They have now added another group for the 
study of modern scientific inventions. 

To start the idea well with a new class I give 
each chairman an outline of probable ways of 
taking up his subject. For example, to the 
literature group I give the name of an author. 
The plan takes up his life, works, and the study 
in detail of some particular book. The time 
spent on each division of the outline is left to 
the class. Ail other material following the first 
lesson is chosen and prepared by the class. Be- 
fore each meeting the respective chairmen 
bring to me the outlines made by the groups. 
I inspect each paper, offering suggestions or 
makin corrections as I think necessary. These 
outlines are filed away, and make excellent ref- 
erence material. 

The club meets for forty minutes every Fri- 
day afternoon. Parliamentary procedure is 
strictly adhered to during the entire meeting. 
After the president has opened the meeting, and 
the secretary’s report is read, the chairman of 
the previous week’s topic questions the class. 
This sometimes takes the form of a race to see 
which group can obtain the most correct an- 
swers. Next the present topics are taken up by 
two pupils from each group. (If the theme se- 
lected by one group is long, one or two groups 
only recite.) At the completion of each speech 
questions and corrections are taken up by the 
president. 

On special days, such as Christmas or Me- 
morial Day, the club combines and a program 
appropriate to the day is taken up. 

I have found the club plan a very satisfactory 
one. It more than completes the prescribed 
work. The children become familiar with the 
management of a meeting, which indirectly is 
training in citizenship; they obtain training in 
correct English and oral composition; and, per- 
haps what is more than all, they discover and 
train that admirable quality—leadership. 


Geography Testing—“The Informal 
Test” 


By Nat G. Barnhart 


[HE testing movement in geography lends 
itself to a twofold accomplishment. First, 
it may be used as a tool for teaching. Second, 
it may be used as a tool for testing the results 
of teaching. In either of these fields, we find 
the most is written about the larger countries 
of the world, and yet the method may be ap- 
plied to the possessions of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and the Islands of the Sea with 
good results, 

Since too much of any one type of test is not 
the best practice, we have devised a test that 
we have been able to use with good results which 
we call “The Informal Test.” It contains the 
best features of the different types. 

This test was made to use with the Fry- 
Atwood Series Geography, Book One. Values 
were given to each of the statements in such a 
manner so that if the child answered every one 
correctly his score would be 100 points. 

If the test is used as a teaching tool the chil- 
dren may answer the statements by using the 
book, but if it is for a testing instrument the 
children should complete the exercises from 
their knowledge. The answers are for the 
teacher’s use, 


ALASKA 

1. Alaska is twice 
state? 
2. Its highest peak is ——. 


3. The mildest climate is along the —— 


larger than what 











shore. 
4. The chief river is the where the chief 
industry is and 








5. The chief metals are and 
6. The capital of the country is . 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
1. These islands are under the care of the 








— — and are located of the United 
States. 

2. The islands are in the zone and they 
have a —— season and a season. 





3. The principal fruits are 1. 2. — 


3. —— 4. —. 


4. The leading products 





for trade are: 





1. » 2 . 8. . 
5. —— is the capital city. 
HAWAII 
1. Honolulu is the —— and chief port. 
2. The islands are in the ——— zone and are 


built up from the bottom of the ocean as ——., 
3. —— is the leading crop, and other crops 
are: 1. » & _ we 4—, 
4. These islands. serve as a naval base for the 
United States. (True—False) 


Porto RIco 


1. It is one of the —— Indies and is —— of 
Cuba. 

2. What race lives there chiefly? 

3. The chief product is ; the fruits are; 
1. » & . 8. 4. » & 
6. ——. 

















PANAMA CANAL 


1. Who was the first white man to see the 
Pacific Ocean ?———- ——. 

2. The French government built the Canal. 
(a. yes; b. no.) 


3. The canal zone belongs to the ——- ——. 
4. The climate is —— and there is —— of 
rain. 


5. If a merchant in New York wanted to buy 
a carload of oranges and lemons from California, 
and it was cheaper by water than by railroad he 
should have his goods sent: (Indicate which of 
the following answers is correct.) 
a. By Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 
b. By Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 
c. By Panama and through the Canal. 
d. By Cape Horn and the Caribbean Sea. 


CANADA 


1. Canada is located: 

a. North of Virginia and east of Indiana. 
b. At northern part of North America. 
ce. Altogether in the Frigid Zone. 

2. What can be said about the surface of 
Canada? (Choose correct answer from the 
following.) 

a. It is just like that of the United States. 

b. It has a coastal plain in British 
Columbia. 

c. It has a highland on the west and cen- 
tral plain near Winnipeg. 

3. Some of the animals of Canada are: 








1. i . i. 4—. 
4. The forest trees are ——- and —— in the 
region of Lake Superior, and and on 


the Pacific Slope. 


5. The best grazing lands are near ——. 
6. The St. Lawrence River flows west and 
drains the gulf by that name. 


(True—False.) 


7. The chief ports are ——, ——, ——, 

8. ‘We buy farming tools and coal from (Cy, 
ada. (True—False.) 

9. The largest body of water in Canad; 

10. Halifax is noted for a large trade in — 
and is the chief port of 


MEXxIco 


1. Mexico is west of Cuba and north of §» 
Salvador. (True—False.) 

2. It is bounded by: 1) Atlantic Ocean; 9 
Caribbean Sea; 3) Hudson River; 4) Rj 
Grande River; 5) Pacific Ocean; 6) Panam 
(Indicate which of these are correct.) 

3. Vera Cruz is the chief . 

4. The chief mineral is ——, and the chi¢ 
fruits are i x . 

5. Six republics make up Central Ameria 
(True—False.) 











THE WEST INDIES 


1. Who first discovered these islands? —— 
2. Name four of them. 1. 2—, 
3— 4—. 
3. Why do we trade so much with Cuba? (hb 
dicate correct answer by letter.) 
a. It supplies us with many early vegetabla 
b. It has the best harbor in the world. 
c. It is friendly with the United States. 
d. It is nearer to South America. 
4. Havana is the best harbor in Cuba. (Tre 
—False.) 
5. Haiti is nearer to Florida than Porto Ria 
(True—False. ) 
6. Jamaica is south of Cuba and east of Pa 
ama. (True—False.) 
7. From here to Havana we should go by Ke 
West. (True—False.) 
8. The people of Cuba have schools much lik 
our own. (True—False.) 


ANSWERS 
Alaska. Score 9 





1. Texas. 
2. Mt. McKinley. 


iz) 


south-east. 
. Yukon—fishing—gold mining. 
. gold—coal. 
. Juneau. 

Philippine Islands. Score 13 

. United States—southwest. 
. Torrid—dry—trainy. 
bananas—pineapples—oranges—mangoes. 
. tobacco—sugar—hemp. 
. Manila. 


ants 


Om Oo PO 


Hawaii. Score 8 
capital. 
. Torrid—volcanoes. 
. Sugar cane—rice—coffee—pineapples —™ 
anges. 
4. True. 


oo PO 


Porto Rico. Score 7 

1. West—east. 

2. white. , 

3. sugar—oranges—lemons—coconuts — Pi* 
apples—bananas—mangoes. 

Panama Canal. 

1. Balboa. 

2. no. 

3. United States. 

4. hot or warm—plenty. 

5. ¢. 


Score 12 


Canada. Score 27 
1. b. 
2. ¢. 








(Continued on page 75) 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 
T vaene and devices found helpful in school work. In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length. 

One dollar will be paid for each accepted article, and 
in this department payment is made upon publication. 
(The price includes all publication rights.) Unavailable 
manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be re- 
turned. 

‘When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. No manuscript should 
be submitted without a title. Write the number of words 
in the article in the upper right-hand corner of the page, 
and the name and address in the upper left-hand corner. 
Married women should sign their own names in full in- 
stead of the names of their husbands. Manuscripts not 
conforming to the foregoing rules will be destroyed un- 
read. Contributions for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Christmas Spelling Game 
By Harvey M. Haeberle 


PILLING the Stockings” is an interesting game 

to play in the spelling class during the Christ- 
mas season. It gives zest to the spelling work 
and is much enjoyed by the pupils. Each pupil 
fils his stocking by writing the names of all the 
Christmas toys that he knows on a regular-sized 
stocking, cut from construction paper. He may 
have in his stocking only those gifts whose 
names he can spell correctly. The pupil who has 
the largest number of gifts wins the game. 


A Window Decoration for December 
By Alyda S. Randolph 


()NE December the pupils wanted something 

different in the way of window decoration. 
They took a piece of green crepe paper the size 
of our windowpane, and cut it into the shape of 
a Christmas tree. A piece of brown construction 
paper formed the trunk. Narrow strips of white 
crepe paper were twisted and pressed to look like 
strings of popcorn, and festooned around the 
tree. Strips of red were also hung in festoons to 
represent strings of cranberries. Toys were cut 
from catalogues, colored, suspended from the 
branches of the tree or placed about the trunk. 
Candles were cut from bits of bright-colored pa- 
per, and pasted here and there upon the tree. A 
silver star mounted on the very tip made the 
tree complete. 


A Jack Horner Pie 
By Margaret Utz 


QNE Christmas the pupils of a rural school 
~ Were given a Jack Horner pie. Green wrap- 

ping paper was obtained and cut into squares of 
equal size. Each square became the wrapping 
for a package of candy and nuts. Each package 
was then tied with red string, and an eighteen- 
inch end was left hanging. The packages were 
Placed in a dish pan and the long string ends left 
hanging over the edge. Over the dish pan a 
one wrapping-paper crust was pasted. At the 
ose of the Christmas program a small boy stood 

ec the huge “pie” and recited the nursery 
eas Little Jack Horner.” At the words, “He 
a in his thumb and pulled out a plum,” he 
ted the action to the word:, breaking the pa- 


per crust and pulling one of the strings. Then 
each child in turn came forward to get one of 
the “plums.” 


Christmas Toys 
By Lucy Felknor 


beaten first Christmas dolls the children in my 
grade made last year were cut from tablet 
backs. Hats, hair, and features were colored 
with crayon. Faces were made on each side of 
the pasteboard dolls. A straight piece of bright 
crepe paper was gathered about the neck for a 
dress. 

Indian squaws and papooses were made out of 
ordinary paper bags. The hair was made of 
black yarn. The top of the bag was stuffed and 
tied for the head, and the features were drawn 
with colored crayons. The dress also was a paper 
bag, cut in kimono style and decorated down the 
front and around the bottom with colored Indian 
designs. A three-cornered shawl of hemp sack- 
ing was pinned around the squaw’s shoulders. 
The papoose was made on the same plan, and 
was pinned to the back of the squaw in such a 
way that its face would peep over her shoulder. 


A Christmas Suggestion 
By Rosemary Lewis 


[X A Christmas program the largest boy in the 
school took the part of Santa Claus, and the 
other children took the parts of toys in his shop. 
The pupils all worked enthusiastically in pre- 
paring costumes, setting, and properties, The 
lines for a little play were written in an evening. 
The toys talked among themselves about their 
coming trip in Santa’s pack, their probable 
homes, and how they would like to be treated by 
the girls and boys who would receive them. Then 
Santa came in, put each toy through its tricks, 
and retired to feed his reindeer before starting 
on his journey. The toys included some dolls, 
one a Dutch girl who danced a little clog, a maid 
in cap and apron, a French doll, an Indian, a sol- 
dier and sailor, each in appropriate costumes, a 
clown; a jack-in-the-box; a Teddy bear; and a 
train. The locomotive was formed by two small 
boys who crept on hands and knees carrying 
large florist boxes on their backs. The boxes 
were painted to look as near like a real engine 
and coal car as possible. The children liked this 
type of program much better than a more formal 
one, and it was the means of giving each child a 
part suited to his ability and taste. 


Language Helps for Primary Grades 
By Mary L. Marks 


HILDREN are as much interested in radio 

programs as their parents are. A radio pro- 
gram proved valuable in our language work. I 
tried the plan in the first grade and found it very 
successful. We formed a club of our class to 
broadcast programs. Our announcer seemed to 
know just how to announce programs and needed 
very little help. The class was intensely inter- 
ested in their language work. 

It was decided that the best listeners would 
tell their stories first after the announcer told 
his. The class atmosphere was ideal and the chil- 
dren became so interested in talking into the 
microphone that they forgot self and class and 
tried to tell better and more interesting stories. 


Trimming a Christmas Tree 
By Elizabeth Sturges 


ON THE first day of December each pupil in 
my class received a piece of red paper, a piece 
of green paper, and a pair of scissors. Each 
child cut out a green Christmas tree, and mount- 
ed it on the red construction paper. The trees 
were “trimmed” in arithmetic class. Every day 
one review problem was placed on the blackboard, 
and a colored star given to each pupil who solved 
it correctly. Red, blue, silver, and gold stars 
were used, and great effort was made by the pu- 
pils to procure them. Careless mistakes stopped 
miraculously, and the trees soon took on a festive 
appearance. One of the pupils said that she was 
going to put a calendar pad and some red ribbon 
on hers, and give it to her mother for Christmas. 
Immediately the majority of the class adopted 
the idea. When examination time came in Jan- 
uary, the class needed to spend only a very little 
time in reviewing, and the children retained 
interest in arithmetic throughout the year. 


Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 
By Edna N. Hoff 


[HE pupils in my grade made some very at- 
tractive Christmas gifts one year. A number 
of plain wooden dress hangers were obtained and 
painted with bright-colored enamel. When the 
enamel was dry, the pupils painted little bunches 
of flowers on the center and on each side of the 
hanger. 

Next they collected some old pickle jars and 
cold-cream jars, and, after washing them, painted 
them white or light blue. When the paint had 
dried thoroughly, they pasted on the jars paper 
flowers which they found in seed catalogues, or 
attractive scenes cut from magazines or old cal- 
endars. They then applied a coat of clear -var- 
nish, 

One little girl brought a small lard pail, which 
she painted blue. In one of her old nursery 
rhyme books she found a picture of Jack and Jill 
going up the hill. This she cut out and pasted 
on her little blue pail. Over this she put a coat 
of varnish. Her little brother became the proud 
owner of the gift at our Christmas program. 
Every mother received a dress hanger, a flower 
vase, or some small article which the children 
had made. To the fathers we gave necktie hang- 
ers or little calendars. The interest and enthusi- 
asm on the part of the children and visitors were 
gratifying. 


Christmas Gifts 

By Margaret S. Edge 
[HE pupils of the fourth and fifth grades in a 
certain school brought in small wooden boxes. 
Each child sandpapered his box smooth and clean. 
Some of the older boys carved handles on theirs, 
but most of the boxes were left plain. Bright- 
colored paints were purchased at the ten-cent 
store, and each pupil selected the color he liked 
best and painted his box with it. When the paint 
was dry, the pupils brought in small designs cut 
from wall-paper books: birds, flowers, and so on. 
They also used designs cut out of colored adver- 
tisements that they found in various magazines. 
The figures were cut out carefully, pasted on the 
sides, and coated with shellac. The finished arti- 
cles can be used for sewing boxes, or for many 

other things, 
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Puppet Shows 
By Laura Phillips 

HE puppet show is a form of dramatization 

of which children are very fond. Children 
often speak more freely when they cannot be 
seen. They can be original in making the pup- 
pets act, and their minds are diverted from 
themselves. 

A puppet show was worked out for a Chrisi- 
mas play. Each child having a part made and 
dressed his own puppet. The puppets were made 
of old stockings, some black and some white, and 
the heads covered with white cloth and painted 
to suit the character. The figures were stuffed 
with cotton or scraps of cloth, and sewed. They 
were then dressed. Three strings were used, one 
for the head and one for each arm, and the 
strings were fastened to a stick at the desired 
height. 

A miniature stage to suit the size of the pup- 
pets was constructed. The frame of the stage 
was made of laths, and a black cambric curtain 
was fastened to it so that it could be pulled back 
and forth by a piece of twine. 

The scenery was made from a large paste- 
board box, and the desired background painted 
or pasted upon it. The stage frame was nailed 
to an old table, in order to have it high enough 
to be seen by the audience. 


Santa Claus Dolls 
By Doris E. Hutchins 

OR Christmas Santa Claus dolls are a novel 

way of giving candy and popcorn to children. 
Cut twelve-inch squares of both red and white 
crepe paper. Place a square of white on a square 
of red paper. Put the candies and popcorn in the 
center and bring up the four corners of each 
square together like a bag. Secure the corners 
with a strong rubber band or ribbon. Have a 
round five-cent lollipop for each bag. Cut from 
white paper a circle the same size as the lollipop. 
On this draw-or trace the face of Santa Claus. 
Color it with a bit of red chalk or crayon, mak- 
ing his cheeks very red. Paste this on the flat 
side of the lollipop. Now paste on a bit of cotton 
for whiskers and some for hair. Fold a four-by- 
six-inch red paper into a soldier hat. Turn in 
the two corners and you have a pointed cap to 
paste on Santa’s head. Put the lollipop stick into 
the bag. The candy will help to hold it straight. 
Pull down the red corners of paper and ruffle the 
white ones about the face. You will have a very 
realistic Santa Claus doll. 


Picture Study 

By Virginia Norton 
HE covers on NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS and the reproductions given 
within are indispensable. For our art lessons 


the first week in every month we study these pic- ° 


tures. The pupils work out a brief outline of the 
life of the artist and another one of the story of 
the picture. They then write these outlines on 
the blackboard, and later copy them on a piece of 
penmanship paper. One of the small reproduc- 
tions is pasted at the top or to the left of the 
page. Each puni' then mounts the lesson in his 
notebook. The notebook covers are made of 
nine-by-twelve-inch construction paper. The de- 
signs for them are cut by the children, and worked 
out in crayon or water colors, each child choosing 
his own color scheme. The word “ART” is 
neatly printed on the cover in letters about an 
inch and a half high. The covers are fastened 
together with two round-head paper fasteners, 
thus making new entries in the book an easy 
matter for the pupils. 


A Device for Picture Preservation 
By Alice Mace 


HE following plan will be found very effective 

for preserving and making magazine prints or 
other pictures more attractive. Mount the pic- 
ture on substantial cardboard. Passe-partout 
binding, ordinary colored paper, or cloth may be 
used for framing. Cover the picture with light 
transparent amber sealing wax dissolved in de- 
natured alcohol and applied with a broad brush. 
This brings out the lines and colors in prints, 
and preserves them from dust and wear. 


Some Uses for Wall Paper 


By Margaret Westvelt 

(pe pieces of wail paper find many uses in the 

schoolroom. Large wall-paper envelopes, six 
or eight inches wide and twelve or more inches 
long, one for each pupil, make attractive and 
sturdy receptacles for drawings and other work 
that the children may wish to keep. Needle- 
books covered with wall paper make dainty and 
useful gifts. Wall paper may also be used to 
make attractive booklet covers. Each pupil in 
my class has a booklet for picture-study lessons, 
the covers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS forming the basis for this work. The 
first-graders each have “My Story-Book,” a book- 
let into which they copy stories originating dur- 
ing their language period. The cover is of wall 
paper with an original illustration by the owner 
pasted on the front cover. Spelling tablets with 
wall-paper covers and ruled paper for pages prove 
very satisfactory and cause the pupil to exercise 
greater care in his spelling. 


Inexpensive Poster Paper 
By Myrtle Gambill 


INDING poster paper a heavy expense, I 

looked about for a substitute. At Christmas I 
took a yard-and-a-half length of wrapping paper 
and applied a heavy coating of white chalk over 
two-thirds of it. I used a light coat of blue chalk 
over the remainder for the sky. Then I pasted 
on a colored picture of Santa Claus and his 
sleigh, cut from a magazine. This was so much 
enjoyed by the children that I experimented fur- 
ther. I find that wrapping paper makes very at- 
tractive posters and costs practically nothing. 


Our Courtesy Week 
By Jane Ridge 
HE pupils of my seventh grade seemed to be a 
particularly noisy and boisterous class. I 
therefore decided to hold a “courtesy week” and 
the results have justified the enterprise. 

For our compositions that week the pupils 
chose such subjects as “How to Have Quieter 
Classrooms,” “Points in Politeness,” ‘“Class- 
room Courtesy,” and so on. The best themes 
were read to the class. The children then chose 
what they considered the best points and sugges- 
tions from these compositions, and made them 
into short rhymes and slogans, which, during the 
art classes, were made into attractive posters. 
Part of the geography lessons were spent in 
studying polite usages of other nations. The 
children greatly enjoyed the comparison of cus- 
toms. Some of them found illustrative material 
in old geographical and adventure magazines and 
made little booklets, which were put on exhibi- 
tion. In the history and literature classes many 
anecdotes were found illustrative of true courtesy 
in its widest sense. During the hygiene lessons 
the pupils arrived at the conclusion that apart 
from the hygienic reason, common courtesy calls 
for clean handkerchiefs, constant care of hands 


and nails, and so on. The courtesy week is Over, 
but its effects are lasting. 


An Attendance Device 
By Verna Dodrill 


‘[ HE following device is very successful to ep- 

courage perfect attendance. The first week of 
school I have each pupil make a booklet. Every 
day he is present I give him a star to paste in his 
booklet. When he has twenty stars, he receives 
a little flag, or other seal appropriate to the seg. 
son, such as a turkey for November, a Santa 
Claus seal for December, and so on. The seals 
are pasted in the booklets on the last day of each 
month, At the close of the school year the pupils 
are permitted to take their booklets home with 
them. 


A Picture Study Device 
By Violet Maresh 


pu?! LS greatly enjoy the study of the colored 
masterpieces on the cover of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS each month. To keep 
the pictures ready for future use, try the follow- 
ing plan. Mount the picture on a piece of heavy 
drawing paper, leaving a margin on all sides of 
about two and one-half or three inches. On the 
back of the paper, paste the story of the artist's 
life, the picture study, and the questions on the 
picture study. Have the pupils cut out the 
miniature reproductions of the picture, and 
place them in a small envelope, also pasted on 
the back of the sheet of drawing paper. Read 
or tell the story of the artist’s life to the chil- 
dren. They will take great delight in answering 
the questions about the picture. Have the class 
make up a composition about the picture. Write 
this composition on the blackboard where all can 
see it. Give each child a miniature picture to 
paste into his composition book beside the story 
which he has copied from the blackboard. Pic- 
ture studies are twice as interesting to the child 
if he can have a little picture all his own. 

When the picture is to be used in the future, 
all the material for study will be found with it 
File all pictures according to season. 


Help in Janitor Work 
By Joy Lanham 
| A rural school it is often hard to get janitor 
work done. By making a game of it the 
teacher will be able to persuade the pupils to d0 


the work. Make as many cards as you have pl: 


pils, and on each one put some task such as “dust 
erasers,” “clean the blackboard,” “get kindling, 
and so forth. The children may trade cards if 
they wish. Every day at last recess put 
cards into a box, shake them up, and allow each 
child to draw one. Do not make the tasks har! 
or long. 


Systematic Saving of Written Work 
By Alice Mary Greer 

[HE collecting instinct is very strong in chil 

dren, and may be used to good advantage ® 
teaching the child to file all his papers writes 
during the quarter. In the beginning of the 
term, as an art problem, he can make attractive, 
serviceable folders or books, on the outside 
which he can place his name and the name of 
subject for which he has made the folder. 
these he can file his daily papers, and from tim 
to time compare them with other work in 
folders. He will count up the number of & 


lent papers he has, and strive hard to pring # 
his written work ip to that grade in 0 
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have a first-class collection to show his parents 
and classmates. By this method all written work 
js at hand at a moment’s notice for inspection by 
child, parent, or principal. 


Our Book Club 
By Olive Jobes 

[s QRDER to cultivate outside reading I en- 

couraged my class to form a book club. The 
dass discussed books in a reading period, and 
chose a librarian to keep the club record. Ar- 
rangements were made for the class to make an 
excursion to the city library, where the librarian 
kindly explained the use of card catalogues, 
showed where different books were kept in the 
children’s sections, and then introduced the chil- 
dren’s librarian. Arrangements were also made 
for each child to take home a book, and a free 
period for delving in the stacks in the children’s 
room was given. 

For a record a chart was made, with all of the 
children’s names on it. A boy made the letters 
“Book Club” for the chart. It was very attrac- 
tive, especially when the children began to record 
their reading. Red, yellow, blue, and orange 
squares record each child’s reading. The squares 
are placed after the children’s names. Red stands 
for science books, blue for biography, yellow for 
history, and orange for fiction. Each child made 
his own squares. The class librarian receives a 
report for each book recorded. The report in- 
dudes the name of the book, that of the author, 
and other things of interest. 

The chart is kept on the wall above a long read- 
ing table. Every Friday we have a free reading 
period, and twenty minutes when the books read 
are discussed. Our book club is proving a real 
inentive for further reading. 


Protecting Pictures 
By Daisy Brown 

SEVERAL picture studies from NORMAL IN- 

STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS were placed in 
our schoolroom, and in order that they might be 
kept clean and still be in view of the children, the 
following plan was devised. About eight inches 
above the ledge at the top of the blackboard a 
stout wire was stretched, and behind it was 
placed a dark, heavy mat. The pictures were 
jlaeed between the mat and the wire. To pro- 
et the pictures a piece of glass was put over 
them. The strong wire holds the pictures, the 
Mat, and the glass securely, without further 
fastening. The pictures may be easily changed 
taken out for use. 


A Language Garden 
By Louise Lucas 


THE second grade in a certain school had a 
“language garden.” The idea’ was helpful in 
arousing and sustaining the interest of the chil- 
dren in their language work. First, they worked 
oral language. The correct use of a word or 
the addition of a new word to the vocabulary 
Would be a flower planted in the garden. Memo- 
nizing a poem would be a rosebush in bloom, with 
each stanza a flower or a bud. Getting rid of in- 
‘orrect words and expressions would be pulling 

weeds from the garden. 
oon this garden was fairly clear of weeds, 
e children planted another, this time working 
on Written language. A booklet was made with 
Ps attractive cover design. The pages were made 
an tagboard so that the work could be pasted 
jm hem. The first work consisted of simple 
, tences about pets at home; later short stories 
ree or four sentences were written. Several 


of these stories would be pasted on one page. 

A poem, or part of one, would be copied, pic- 
tures found to illustrate it, and both pasted on 
the same side of the page. On the reverse side 
would be a short sketch of the poet’s life, or a 
little criticism of the poem. Some of the criti- 
cisms told why the pupil liked the poem; others 
what the poem made him think of. 

Whenever it was possible, the work was illus- 
trated with colored pictures that the children 
could bring. The children have been very en- 
thusiastic about the book. Each one is eager to 
write something for it. 


Our Art Gallery 

By Dorothy Patterson 
BWYERY month there is a reproduction cf a 
famous painting on the front cover of Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. When the 
magazines are a month or two old, I cut out these 
pictures and paste them on the backs of ink tab- 
lets, which the children have saved for this pur- 


a 


pose. On the other side I paste the picture-study 
lesson given in the magazine. The pictures are 
put up around the top of the blackboard for our 
“art gallery.” 

The children are very much interested in try- 
ing to see how many pictures they know. 


Christmas Handicraft 
By Ethel S. Barker 
Very pretty serving trays were made by some 
fourth-year pupils in the following manner. 
Each child used crayons to make a border design 
around a paper measuring about nine by eleven 
inches. The children bought picture frames and 
wooden handles at the five-and-ten-cent store, 
and into these frames they inserted their designs. 
They then fastened the handles on either side of 
the frame. For the sum of twenty-five or thirty 
cents the children had very beautiful gifts for 
their mothers’ Christmas surprises. The chil- 
dren enjoyed this type of work very much. 
(Continued on page 75) 








the shadow parts. 


DECEMBER COLORING CARD 
By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


To make this’ attractive coloring card, first, give the berries a light wash of yellow. 
Next, color them a delicate orange-brown on one side, to give them roundness, 
the leaves a warm green, and while they are still a little wet, drip a little blue-green on 
The stem is similar in color to the leaves, except that a red-brown, 
instead of blue-green, should be used in the shadow sections. 
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The Dolls’ First Christmas 


By Katharine Strouse Alden 
INTNODUCTION 


There are only three speaking parts 
in the play. The rest of the characters 
represent mechanical dolls that dance 
and sing. Each group has one song 
besides the choruses. The French dolls 
do not sing but give a little nursery 
game, More dolls may be used in each | 
group if a large ensemble is desired. 
As the musical numbers are used in the | 
second act only, the two acts may be 
drilled separately, one person taking | 
the songs and another the speaking | 
parts. 

All musical numbers except the open- 
ing song are found in a book entitled 
Christmas Songs of Many Nations, by 
Katherine Wallace Davis, published by 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Any folk songs may be used in place of 
those suggested, and any familiar cho- 
ruses may also be substituted. 

Instead of opening song, “Carolina | 
Sun,” Harry Von Tiltzer, publisher, 
N. Y., any familiar song, such as “My 
Old Kentucky Home” could be substi- 
tuted; or a record could be played on | 
the victrola instead. 


SPEAKING CHARACTERS 


CaROLINA—A cripple 
Minty Ma.tyviny—A pickaninny 
Santa CLAUS 


CHARACTER DOLLS 


Sartor Boy—Walking doll 
Boy Biue—Doll that talks 





DANCING DOLL | 
Norma—Swedish doll ' 
MARY ; 
BONNIE Swest Bessie } >°°!¢h dolls 
= ng Japanese dolls 
— : Bohemian dolls 
JEANETTE 
Tornette } French dolls 
MARIE 
COSTUMES 


SPEAKING CHARACTERS 


| 

CaROLINA—Simple, girlish dress, face | 
very pale. Crutch stands beside morris 
chair, in which she sits during the en- 
tire performance. 

Minty Matyiny—F ull flowered skirt, 
bandanna handkerchief or dust cap to 
cover hair. Large apron and kerchief. 
Black gloves. Use rouge to make mouth 
look large. 


Santa CLaus—Usual costume. 
CHARACTER DOLLS 


BoHEMIAN—Skirts of plain outing 
flannel of an “old blue” shade; cerise, 
or scarlet band on bottom of skirt; | 
white apron with lace at bottom and | 
black bow on the pocket; black bodice | 
worn’ over white waist and laced in 
front. 

JAPANESE — Kimonas; broad sashes 
of bright sateen; fans; stiff bobbed 
hair; eyebrows arched; Japanese san- 
dals. 

Scotcu—Plaited skirts of plaid ging- 
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| ham worn over white waists, or white | to me. 


dresses; neat plaid belts attached to 


ties: 
FRENCH—White caps, black sateen 


| aprons with bibs, band of yellow on 


bottom of apron. 


DANCING DoLL — Same costume as | 


French dolls. 


Sartor Dotit—Sailor hat; white mid- 
dy blouse can be worn over new, blue 
overalls; middy tie. 

Boy BLue—Hat with blue band; blue 
shirt; blue overalls; horn hung over 
shoulder. 

Properties — Music box — To be 
played while Dancing Doll gives her 
mechanical dance in Act I; victrola, 
placed at left of stage; fireplace—cen- 
ter of stage at back of grate hung with 
full, black curtain through which Santa 


| may enter; morris chair, workbasket 


with doll’s dress, middy tie and letter 
in it; dust cloth for Minty in Act I; 
rattle for Santa to wind dolls—carried 
in a long pocket in his coat. 


Acr I 


Before curtain rises a chorus sings 
“Carolina Sun,” with solo part by 
“Minty Malviny.” These voices pre- 
sumably come from a victrola which is 


standing open at left of stage. As cur- | 


tain rises Minty Malviny stands before 
victrola lowering the lid and humming 
as she begins dusting. 

MINTY (concludes song)—Say, Miss 
Car’line, I jes’ nachully lub victrola 
music. 

CAROLINA—Do you, Minty? 

Minty—’Deed I does. Sounds lak 


real pusson’s voice comin’ out dat 
wooden box. Spooky, ain’t it, Miss 
Car’line? 


CAROLINA—Yes, it is, Minty. It’s 


wonderful, 


MINTY (singing and dusting)— 
“Carolina Sun, I’m lonesome, 
Carolina Sun, I’m blue.” 

Minty—I lak dat song ’bout Caro- 
lina. Say, Miss Car’line, warn’t you 
born down in Carolina? 

CAROLINA — Yes, Minty, and her 
mother was born there and my grand- 
mother, too. That’s why I was named 
Carolina. 

Minty—And you was named for a 
State! Kind o’ splumptious, ain’t it, be- 


ing named after anything as big as dat? | 


(Whistles “Carolina Sun.’’) 
CAROLINA (sighing)—I’m so tired, 
Minty Malviny, I’m about worn out. 
But I’m happy, too, for my work is 
almost finished. 


Minty—You shore got suthin’ to be 
tired over, Miss Car’line. Dem dainty 
fingers have been mighty busy for the 
last three months. ; 

CAROLINA—Just think what this has 
done. for me, (Takes dress from bas- 
ket.) I used to sit and read, or crochet, 
or embroider a bit, but when all these 
lovely dolls were sent to me to be 
dressed, my life was suddenly filled 
with everything worth while. This is 
what Santa wrote when he sent them 


Song's, Plays,and Recitations 


(Reads from letter in basket.) 
“My dear little girl: Make a dress for 


| skirts, plaid gingham strip around tam | every doll like the costumes that are | ing doll.) 
| o’shanter; plaid stripe around tops of | worn by the children of every nation. 
| hose, which turn down at the top; red |I will call for them the day before 


| Christmas. I hope this will not incon- 
venience you, but that it will keep you 
happy and busy. Your old friend, 
Saint Nick.” “Happy and busy” (med- 
itatively)—isn’t it wonderful? 

Minty—It shore is, Miss Car’line. 
| You shore done been both dem things, 

“happy and busy.” Haw! Haw! 
CaAROLINA—And then to think I am 
doing some good in the world, after all 
these months of idleness and suffering, 
instead of sitting here all alone trying 
|tc amuse myself. (Musingly.) Every 
doll is to go to make some little boy or 
girl happy. . 

Minty—Shore’s you live, Miss Car’- 
line, dem dolls done goin’ to mek lots 
li’l chilluns so happy dey jes’ nachully 
drap tears of joy. (Dusting and hum- 
ming.) 

CaAROLINA—And last year, on Christ- 
mas day, I was alone in a big lonely 
hospital, Mother was ill, and dear old 
Daddy had died the year before. 
(Sighs.) Now they are both gone, and 
I have been here at Auntie’s house ever 
since, down in the sunny South, but a 
stranger in a strange land, until the 
dollies came. 

Minty—You shore did get lonesome 
in dose days wif you auntie out traps- 
in’ round from mornin’ till night, hunt- 
in’ up sassiety noos for dat old paper. 
I can’t read writen’ ner readin’ ner nuf- 
fin ’cept picters. Yo’ auntie shore draw 
de cutenest ones for dat paper! Hit’s 
better’n readin’ any day. 

CAROLINA — Minty, will you please 
hand me that dear little character doll 
from off the shelf in the big closet? I 
want to try on this hat. It’s the one I 
have dressed like Little Boy Blue. 


Minty—Yas’m, ’deed I’se fond ob dat 
cute doll! (Evzits.) (Carolina holds 
up hat, pats it, ete. Minty reappears 
with doll.) Heah he am, Miss Car’line. 

CAROLINA—Now listen, Minty Mal- 
viny. It’s the most wonderful doll. It 
can say three distinct words. Now say 
“Mama,” Boy Blue. (Presses doll’s 
chest.) 

Boy BLuE—Ma-ma. 


CAROLINA—Now listen, Minty. Say 
“Papa.” (Presses doll’s chest.) 
Boy BLuE—Pa-pa. 


Minty—I batcha it can’t say ’nuther 
word. Dat’s shore goin’ some though— 
| all dose words comin’ outen jes’ saw- 
dust insides. You cute little fellow, 
you! 


CaROLINA—Just listen, if you don’t 
believe me. 
ing. Now this time hearing is believ- 
ing. Say “Bye-bye,” Boy Blue. I will 
also pull a string and it waves its hand. 
Now, “Bye-bye.” 

Boy BL Bye-bye. 
hand.) 


Minty—Laws sakes, dat do beat eb- 
erthing! Jes’ nachully spooky, dat is. 











(Doll waves 





CAROLINA (fitting hat on Boy Blue) 
|—Your hat fits beautifully, Boy Blue. 
| Now, Minty, put him away out of the 


Sy 


They say seeing is believ- | 
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| dust and be careful not to drop him: 
he might break. (Exit Minty, carry. 
Oh, Minty, . bring out th 
Sailor Doll that walks. * I«want to py 
on a ribbon—for his middy tie. 
| MINTY (off stage)—Yaas’m. (By. 
| ter Minty carrying Sailor Doll.) Her 
| tis. Can’t I see him walk jes’ once? | 
| haven’t nebber seen any dem dolls 
| puffom. To-morrow% Christmas anj 
deys all goin’ away ’saffernoon in dy 
| big packin’ box. Jes’ once, please, 
Missy! 

CaROLINA—AIl right, wind him up, 
(Doll walks, stops, walks, etc.) 

MINTY (claps hands) — Bress ny 
soul! Spooks, shore nuff! Ain’t daté& 
beatenest spectacle y’ ever seen? 

CAROLINA—It surely is wonderful! 
Sometimes I feel that they are real peo 
ple, they look so lifelike. Now tak 
him back, please, and bring out the 
Dancing Doll. I want to fasten a bow 
on her shoe. (Exit Minty carryin 
doll. Returns immediately with Dane 
ing Doll.) 

Minty—Heah she am, Miss Car'lin. 
You ain’t nebber let me seen her dance 
yit. 

CAROLINA—No, Minty, because she is 
so expensive that I am afraid to win 
her up for fear I might break a spring. 

Minty—Jes’ this once, Miss Car'line! 

CAROLINA—Well, all right. I love 
see her dance, myself. (Wéinds doll; it 
dances. Music box plays while dil 
dances. As music ceases, doll stops 
dancing abruptly.) 

Minty—She’s de bes’ one yit. Aint 
she sweet? (Carries her out, lookin 
into her face smilingly.) 

CAROLINA (calls to Minty, off stage)- 
Now put her away carefully and clot 
the door of the closet. (Carolina sitt, 
sews and hums, then speaks musingly.) 
And to-morrow is Christmas. There® 
only the one little dress left ‘to finish 
The big boxes are here and everything 
ready for St. Nick, who will ‘come ly 
this way and pick them up in his sleigt 
Now Aunt Louise said he sent them 
be dressed. I wonder—I’m so tired+ 
and sleepy —I believe —I wonder 
(Rests chin on her hands in a ponder 
ing way. Passes hand over her for 
head and sighs, then says, “I wonder 
in a thoughtful way. Leans back it 
chair and says, “I’m so tired 
sleepy.” Pauses with eyes closed 4 
head resting on chair and slowly 9 
“I believe,” then pauses and drops #* 
languidly from her throat to arms 
chair and says faintly, “I wonder, 
falls asleep.) 

(The curtain need not be drawn * 
tween acts. Carolina sits as if 
and a few seconds may elapse to 
the passing of time.) 


Act II 


(Carolina is fast asleep in big morrs 
chair. Enter Minty.) ' 

Minty—Pore, lamb! Fas’ — 
Lil tired body and busy fingers: ' 
der when her auntie come — 
S’pose she late gittin’ ready for dat 
Christmas ’dishun ob de papers. ** 
readin’ ain’t ’sential to happ™ 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(Picks up paper on table.) Look at do you do? 
me, now. I cain’t read, Ain’t I happy? 
Happy as, as a June bug. (Frits, sing- 
ing.) 

(Santa raps and thrusts his head 
through door, or fireplace.) 

SANTA — Hello, there! 
home? (Withdraws.) 


friend, Minty! How 
(Shakes hands cordially.) 

Minty—Pretty toluble, suh! Yes, 
suh, I’se feelin’ right pert. How’d you 
leave de old Missus, suh? 

Santa—She’s feeling fine, thank you, 
but mighty busy, mighty busy. Where 
are the dolls? Are they ready? 


Anybody 


MINTY (entering)—Sh! Sh! (Looks 
around to locate speaker.) Sh! Sh! Minty—All but one, suh. 
Don’t wake de pore tired lamb! (Opens Santa—Get them, please. I can’t 


door.) 

Minty—Bress my soul, if it ain’t Old 
Saint Nick hisself! Come right in, 
Mars St. Nicholas. Come right in, suh! 

Santa—Well, if here isn’t my old 


I must hurry; it’s getting late. 

Minty—Yes suh, dey’s right here in 
dis room. (Exit Minty. Calls off stage.) 
Some dese dolls is mighty heavy to lift, 
old Santa, Saint Nick. 


wait. 
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*After singing the first 20 measures, (THE CALL), then sing the remaining part three times, (THE 
STORY), after which return to the beginning, singing first 20 measures to FINALE. 
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North Pole walk and talk and dang 
and sing. Be calm, my friend, be c=}! 
(Minty rises but is still frightened, 

MINTY (panting for breath)—oh, 
Santa, I cain’t be calm! It gives m 
heart failure to see a piece of wax an/ 
china and sawdust and rags and—) 
dear me, I cain’t be calm! (Back 
away from dolls, who approach, wal}. 
ing stiff-legged, etc.) Here dey come! 

(Enter Dolls wailing stiffly to slow | 
march played on piano, Dolls line w 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SANTA (starting forward)—Let me 
help you! 

MINTY (running out excitedly)— 
Oh, lawsie, Marse Santa, dey’s helping 
der selves. For de lan’s sake, LOOK! 
De dolls is comin’ offen de shelves ’thout 
any help. Ok, laws, I’se skeered! Heah 
dey come, all wound up and walkin’ 
like pussons! Oh, laws, Mr. Santa, do 
you believe in ghosts? (Trembles.) 
Good land, Mr.—Mr. San.—Santa—St. 
Nick, dey’s comin’ shore ’nuff—slow 
but shore. (Hides behind Santa and 
holds on to his coat. Gets on knees.) 

Santa—Ha! Ha! Afraid of dolls! 
You needn’t be. All the dolls at the 


according to size and characters.) 
Santa—Now, for business! [' 
check them off. They are dressed beav. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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1. Long years a - go o’er Bethlehem’s hills, Was seen a wondrous sight. 
2. That song is sung by 
8. An - 


the Christ is known. 
we the shep-herds are, 


rich and poor, Where’er 


gels are still the chor-is-ters, But 
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sung in words and sung in deeds, Which bind all hearts in one. 
bear the mes-sage which they bring, To those both near and far. 
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So successful with pupils that our 


teachers want to repeat it,” 


says Maryland Principal 


More than 70,000 tcachers are now using this plan 











Miss Verna B. Savage, Principal of the 
White Rock School, Friendsville, Md. 


How quickly the children respond 
to a new note of interest in their 
teacher’s voice! How much easier to 
get results from the hours spent to- 
gether in the schoolroom when you 
have a fresh, original way of present- 
ing the lessons. 


For their health work, for instance, 
there is a plan that as Miss Savagesays, 
wins everyone's interest. It teaches 
all the fundamental health habits. 
With the aid of colored posters and 
contest devices it stresses particularly 
that habit which health authorities 
have long considered vitally impor- 
tant—the need for every child of a hot, 
cooked cereal breakfast, eaten regularly. 


This plan saves the teacher 
time and trouble 


Worked out ingeniously by an experi- 
enced teacher, this plan reaches you all 
ready for immediate use. The material 
is all there for distribution— posters, 
records, charts for mothers’ signatures 
to secure co-operation at home. An 
interesting manual suggests methods 
of presentation for every grade from 
kindergarten to highschool. Thewhole 
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What teachers say 


“Your school plan has been most helpful. Five parents came to thank me 
personally but I told them I only followed your instructions. Thank you most 
cordially.’ Miss K. A. T., Pasadena, Calif. 

“We can not say too much for your help. Your plan solved our problems in 
many cases. Those who looked undernourished now look well.’’ Miss M. S.C., 


Woods Cross Roads, Va. 


“The Better Breakfast Plan and mate- 
rials not only improved health habits but 
created interest throughout the commu- 
nity. It was such a success with the 
pupils that our teachers want to repeat it 
at once. Please send material for an- 
other * Breakfast Campaign’ .”’ 


Verna B. Savaae, Principal 
White Rock School, Friendsville, Maryland. 








All material 
FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to 
establish the hot cereal 
breakfast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines 
for teaching other funda- 
mental health habits 

3. Supplementary contest 
material 


4. Picture awards for school 
rooms 

5. Outlineof interesting talk 
to P. T. Association 

6. eee of health 
teaching literature. 




















thing is free, sent by the Cream of 
Wheat Company to any teacher or 
school official. 


Many teachers use the plan each 
semester, as this Maryland school is 
doing. It is sent whenever you ask for 
it. And now there’s a new feature—a 
children’s club. The children manage 











For a prize—your choice of 
nine beautiful colored pictures 


their own memberships without any 
demands upon the teacher, and keep 
their records at home. 


To have the comfort of easily hold- 
ing your pupils’ interest —to save your- 
self endless preparation and research 
send the coupon today for this school 
health plan. 


@ 1928, C. of W. Co. 











Cream or Wueat Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Please send me, free, your plan and material for 
teaching health. 


Name 
Name and grade of school 


Address 


Derr. N-17 
MINNESOTA 
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tifully! Almost as well as Mrs. St. 
Nick can do, and she’s been dressing 
them for years and years. A good job! 
A splendid job! (Rubs his hands.) 
Let’s see! First, the character dolls. 
(Looks them over.) Then the dolls of 
every nation. (Looks them over.) 
Clever idea of mine to have them 
dressed in the costumes of their native 
lands! Now let’s see! You dolls can 
walk, you dolls can talk, now let’s see 
if you can dance and sing. (Winds up 
dolla from behind each doll. They be- 
gin to hum in different keys, but grad- 
ually begin to run down again.) 

Minty—Fo’ de lan’ sake! Dem dolls 
sho’ am stiff. I guess dey needs a dose 
ob oil to limber dem up a bit. I'll get 
de oil can. (Goes out and brings in 
large oil can.) Where am dat oil hole? 
(Hunting for right ear.) Here it is. 
I guess I'll jus’ pore it in an’ oil em all 
over at once. (Pours oil in ears. 
Santa follows her, turns heads around 
several times and shakes arms and 
hands to see if they are limber. Does 
same to all but last four dolls. Minty 
pours oil in their mouths.) Dese here 
big dolls needs lots ob oil, so I has to 
pore it down dere throats in dese big 
holes. (After turning their heads and 
shaking their arms, ete., after the last 
doll is oiled, she speaks.) Dar, dat am 
fine! Dey shore ought to be good and 
limba’ for dis song, anyhow. (Surveys 
them in a satisfied manner and goes to 
rear of stage where she leans against 
mantel. Sarxta has been winding dolls 
as Minty oiled them. After doing so, 
Santa stands at left of stage near larg- 
est dolls, When Santa begins to wind 
each doll it makes a queer sound. Some 
take high tones and others low ones. 
They finally begin to sing the “Night- 
gown Chorus.”’) 

Santa — Now that you have all 
learned to sing, let’s have some Christ- 
mas songs from your native lands. 

Santa—First, we'll have the Swed- 
ish Doll sing. Come, now, my little 


friend! (Moves doll forward, It walks 
stiffly.) 
From lands of fiords and skies so 
clear, 
Where cold winds blow and nip the 
ear 
With frosty fingers, and where the 
sun 
Shines out at midnight—Now, for 
fun, 


Sing us your song of Christmas lore, 
Just two verses, nothing more. 


(Swedish Doll sings “To Bethlehem.” 
All dolis clap hands stiffly.) 
Santa—That’s fine! That’s fine! 
(Moves dolls back to place in line.) 
From Scotland’s braes and bonnie 
dunes, 


These dolls will sing their merry 
tunes. 


(Moves Scotch Dolls forward. Scotch 


Dolis sing, “Auld Santa Claus.” All 
clap hands.) 
Santa—Beautiful! Beautiful! Now 


we will have a nursery game by dolls 
from sunny France. They cannot sing, 
but, just the same, they all know how 


to dance. (Santa moves dolls to center 
of stage.) 
France, bathed in tears, will lift her 
head, 
‘ Though many mourn for their loved 
dead; 


The children still must not be sad, 
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Their games and toys will make them 
glad— 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day. 





(French dolls dance to tune of 
“French Nursery Game.” All clap 
hands stiffly.) 

Santa—Splendid! Splendid! 


Bohemian children dress like this. 
(Leads dolls forward.) 
And sing of Bethlehem. 
On Christmas morning, filled with 
bliss, 
Their voices ring with praise! 
And sweet and joyous, Lad and Miss, 
Their glad hosannas raise. 
(Bohemian Dolls 
Christmas Song.” 


sing “Bohemian 
All clap.) 

Santa—Very good, very good. 

These cunning dolls from gay Japan, 

Will sing for you as best they can. 

(Looks sharply at one of dolls.) 

I fear this doll is out of whack. 
(Looks into her mouth. This one is 
retired stiffly to line. Minty comes curi- 
ously from rear and examines doll sor- 
rowfully. The other doll sings “Jap- 
anese Song.” As she reaches end of 
last verse her motions and song become 
slower and slower and she finally runs 
down completely and falls stiffly back- 
ward into Minty’s arms, who is stand- 
ing behind her and who catches her and 


drags her back to the line. All clap 
hands.) Pretty good, even if she did 
run down. Now, dollies, I’ve an idea! 


How would you like a Christmas tree? 
Att—Yes! Yes! Goody! Goody! 
(Clap hands stiffly. Exit Santa. He 
returns immediately with small tree 
and all sing “The Christmas Tree.” At 
the close of this chorus Minty sings 
“Darky Christmas Song.” As she starts 
to sing “See dat Christmas tree so 
fine,” she trots forward from side of 
stage, pointing to tree, joyously. After 
this song Minty retires from stage, at 
right, without attracting attention.) 


SanTA—Now, children, we must 
hasten! Say “good-by” to your little 
friend who has been so good to you. 
Don’t wake her up (Finger on lips). 
She has been dreaming (softly). Just 
softly say “good-night,” then we must 
haste away. 

(Dolls break their straight line and 
stand at an angle on either side of Car- 
olina’s chair. Dolls sing “Good-night,” 
all looking towards Carolina, who is 
asleep in big chair near fireplace. Just 
as dolls sing the words “good-night,” 
at end of song, Santa slowly leaves 
stage at left, with tree in one hand, fol- 
lowed slowly and quietly by dolls on 
tiptoe, who continue to wave a good- 
night to Carolina. After last doll has 
disappeared, Carolina slowly wakes up, 
rubs eyes, yawns, etc. She looks 
around, then speaks, in a dazed manner 
to Minty who has entered stage from 
right.) 

Minty—No, Miss Car’line, I jes’ 
came in to see if youse still asleep, 
honey chile. 

CAROLINA (very earnestly) — Oh, 
Minty, I have had such a strange 
dream! I dreamed Santa came after 
the dolls and wound them up. They 
danced and sang and had a Christmas 
tree of their very own. Listen! I still 
seem to hear them singing. * (Puts 
hand to ear.) Music begins after “lis- 
ten.” Minty kneels and clasps hands 
in attitude of prayer. 

*Prayer song by chorus of dolls. 
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The Christmas Story—-A 
Pageant 
By Mrs. J. W. Jones 


(The music for this pageant is fur- 
nished by children wearing choir robes. 
They should occupy a conspicuous place 
so as to be in view of the whole audi- 
ence.) 

Choir Processional—“O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” 

Opening song—“Silent Night,” 
close of which Story Teller recites. 

Story TELLER—In the days of Herod, 
King of Judea, there was living in the 
City of Nazareth a young girl named 
Mary. She was most beautiful and 
good, and one day God sent his angel 
to tell Mary that she was to have a 
little son and that his name should be 
called Jesus. The angel told Mary her 
promised son was really to be God’s 
son and the great King which her peo- 
ple had been expecting for so many 
years. Soon after this happened, Mary 
went to live with Joseph, her husband, 
who was a carpenter in Nazareth. 


at 


Scene I—In Joseph’s Carpenter Shop 


(Joseph at work. Mary enters and 
speaks.) 


Mary—Are you not weary, Joseph? 
It is time to sup. 

JosEPH—I am not weary of work, my 
dear Mary, for I am happy and my 
labor seems light. I am thinking, 
though, of the long journey which we 
are to begin to-morrow, so I am glad to 
stop and go with thee to sup. 

(Exit Joseph and Mary. Story Teller 
resumes.) 

Story TELLER—“And it came to pass 


in those days that there went out a de- | 


cree from Caesar Augustus that all the 
world should be taxed. And all went 
to be taxed, everyone into his own city, 
and Joseph also went from Galilee, out 
of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, un- 
to the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem, and with him went Mary 
his wife and a great company of people. 


Scene II 


Choir sings two stanzas of “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” as the “procession 
to Bethlehem” passes. Any number of 
children in costume may take part in 
this. Costumes consist mainly of shawls 
and oriental headdress. 

Story TELLER (continues at end of 
scene)—“And it came to pass that while 
they were at Bethlehem the little son 
which God had promised Mary was 
given her, and she wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes and laid him in a 
manger, because there was no room in 
the inn.” 

Scene III 


(Joseph and Mary in the stable, with 
the babe in the manger. Song by the 
Choir: “Away in a Manger.”) 


Story TreLLer—“‘And there were in 
the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field keeping watch over their flock 
by night. Andlo,the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them; and they 
were sore afraid. And the angel said 
unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. For unto 


you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
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shall find the babe wrapped in sy 


dling clothes, lying in a manger, 4p, 


suddenly there was with the ange 


multitude of the heavenly host praising 


God, and saying, ‘Glory to God in ¢ 
highest and on earth peace, good w 
toward men.’ And it came to pass 

the angels were gone away from the 
into heaven the shepherds said, one 

another, ‘Let us now go even uw 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which; 
come to pass, which the Lord hath maj 
known unto us.’ And they came wit 
haste and found Mary, and Josep 
and the babe lying in a manger.” 


SceNE IV 


(Enter Shepherds—costumes of bw: 
lap or other coarse material; they carp 
crooks.) 


First SHEPHERD—This is surely ¢ 
Baby King, for see! there is the wo 
derful star. 

Atit—Let us bow down and worshis 
Him. 

(While Shepherds bow in adoratio, 
Choir sings first stanza of “While Shep 
herds Watched Their Flocks by Night; 
at close of which Story Teller agi 
takes up his narrative.) 

Story TELLER—“Now when Jes 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea, int 
days of Herod the king, behold ther 
came Wise Men from the east to Jen 
salem, saying, “Where is he that is bor 
King of the Jews? For we have sea 
his star in the east, and are comet 
worship him.” 


ScENE V 


Enter Wise Men in costume. The 
costumes should be as rich as possibl 
with headdresses of bright colors. Eat 
king should carry a gift. They sig 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
they come in, all singing first stan 
and chorus, then each one taking bi 
separate part as indicated in the so 


ScENE VI 


Wise Men and Shepherds grouped 
about the stable as Choir and audient 
sing “Joy to the World.” 

(“Joy to the World” is used as rece 
sional for whole company of Choir am 
those taking part in last scene. In bi! 
the processional and _ recessional 4 
pretty effect is obtained if the Che 
is led by candle bearers.) 


Christmas Bells 
By G. Frank Burns 


O happy, joyful Christmas bells, 
Each ringing sound with music te 
A story sweet and full of cheer; 
They gladly, loudly, clearly ring, | 
While smiling, laughing children si” 
Of Christmas time, as it draws 


Hark! listen to the Christmas bells 
The merry, merry Christmas bells. 
They bring a message good and tr 
I like to hear their pealing song, 
The pleasant sound—ding dong; ding 
dong, 
That’s meant for me and you. 


Ring out! ring out! O Christmas 
Tell all the world a Savior dwells 
In vine-clad cottage, palace 
Chase sadness, gloom from 
hearts, 
And drive them on to distant parts 
Away from every sea and land. 


out 
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Entertainment—Continued 








A Christmas Dialogue 
By Nina Willis Walter 


(For two small boys and two small girls) 


< fast Boy— 


Hon 
he 
ht 


qe 


esl 
. the 
her 
eres 
bora 


Seetl 
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ding 


When I am a man, a great big man, 

I'll work as hard as ever I can; 

[ll earn lots of money to buy heaps 
of toys, 

To give to some poor little girls and 
boys, 

That Santa Claus never can find on 
his way, 

Then won’t they be happy on Christ- 
mas Day? 


past GIRL (tossing head disdain- 
fully)— 
Humph! I can do better than that 


right now! 

I say, do you want me to show you 
how? 

I'll not wait till I am a woman tall; 

I think I can do things, although I 
am small, 

Just give me some paper, a pencil, a 
chair, 

And I’ll write Santa Claus where to 
find them—so there! 

(She sits at the table and begins 

writing.) 


SsconD Boy— 

Well, maybe that would be a wise 
thing to do, 

But I believe I'll tell my daddy, too; 

For maybe your letter won’t get 
there so quick, 

And Daddy can fix things as well as 
St. Nick, 

§xconD GIRL— 

Well, I’m not very big, and neither 
are you, 

But I know something that we could 
do. 

let’s take last year’s toys and give 
them away— 

Some of mine are as good as new to- 
day. 


First Boy— 

Great! Say, that’s the best notion 
yet; 

I've toys some boy would like, you 
bet. 

I've a top and some marbles, a book 
and a ball— 

Why, we need not bother old Santa 
at all. 

(First Girl jumps up and tears up 

uter. All join hands and repeat last 

ech in concert.) 

ALL— 


Why, we need not bother old Santa 
at all! 


Just So It’s Christmas 


‘ By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
“RST CHILD— 
llike a northern Christmas, 
With the snow so pure and white, 
Drifting about the murmuring pines, 
And the sun above so bright. 
llike the sports when it’s sharp and 
cold— 
Hockey and coasting, too, 
llike the tinkle of passing bells, 
Or a jaunt on the old snowshoe. 


SOND CHmp— 
like a southern Christmas, 
wetere the air is soft and mild, 
ith the orange trees and flowers 
The delight of every child. 
like the sports of the southland— 
‘Seating and swimming, too; 
*, all the joys of the summertime, 
And yet it’s Christmas, true. 


2org 


Pat what does it really matter, 
i's warm or hot or cold, 
Wt $0 it’s really Christmas, 
day that ne’er grows old? 
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You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You're Sick 


Under the T. C. U. Umbrella! 


That’s what a Teacher writes about her own experience with unex- 


pected illness and T. C. U. Protection. 


We quote the following from a 


letter from Miss Ellen Richardson, 1837 Perry St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


“The T. C. U. is all that it guarantees to be. 


Illness doesn’t make 


you half as sick when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. 
You pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. benefit as 


soon as application is filed.” 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 


Join the T. C. U. 








All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or 
confining illness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. 


$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when 
you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries 
received in an automobile accident, and $1000 for acci- 
dental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per 
cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy 
for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in 
railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your 
policy has been maintained in force for 1 year. 

Protects during the vacation period as well as dur- 
ing the school year. 


Policies with increased benefits issued to those en- 
joying larger incomes. 








“Don’t Worry” Club 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” 
Club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income 
by reason of Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Always 
the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers— 
—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident 
or Sickness. 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 
Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear 


off and mail for complete information. It will place you 
under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
789 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To the T. C. U., 789 T. C. U. Bldg., 
| Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| 
| 
| 


Name 





Address... 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Trimming the Christmas Tree 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 


CHARACTERS 


Tue Spirit or CHRISTMAS—a tall girl 
dressed in white with green garlands. 


KINDNESS \ Helpers, each wearing 
CHEERFULNESS {a white suit having | 
OBEDIENCE name printed in green 
PATIENCE letters across the 


WILLINGNESS chest. 

Pop-cORN BEARERS 

CANDLE BEARERS 

STaR BEARER—tall girl in white and 
silver 

BELL BEARERS 

Tiny CHILD 

PACKAGE BEARERS 

Two GirRLs or Boys WuHo REcITE 
(Curtain rises showing an undec- 

orated Christmas tree in the center of 

the stage. The Spirit of Christmas 


=F 


se. * 
+ 





stands near at the right. At the left 
stand her Helpers, beside a table.) 


Sprit or Curistmas—I am the Spirit | 
of Christmas. I am more than nine- 
teen hundred years old, yet I shall be 
forever young, because I bring peace 
and good will. I am in each home at 
Christmas time. I am tied up in the 
lit Je gifts that loving fingers make for 
Mother, and for Father. I hide among 
the mistletoe and wreaths of holly; and 
I go out of the home with each gift, no 
matter how small. You will find me 
tucked away in the baskets that you 
send to homes where there are little 
hungry children. I shine from the eyes 
of mothers as they tell the Christmas 
story to wide-eyed children by a cozy 
fireside. But the Christmas tree! From 
the beautiful, shining star at the top to 
the heap of mysterious, ribbon-tied 
packages at the bottom, you will find 
me, making the tree sigh happily with 
its holiday load of peace and good will. 
I am the Spirit of Christmas! 


(Enter group of children carrying 
pop-corn balls on strings.) 


lst CHILD— 

My pop-corn ball is pink and white, 
I made it for my mother; 

I’m going to hang it on the tree, 
To show her that I love her. 


2p CHILD— 

I know a little hungry boy 
Whose shoes are always torn; 

I’ll put this on the tree for him 
To eat on Christmas morn, 


3p CHILD— 

A nice old lady lives alone 
Right near us on our street; 

I'll tuck this in the basket 
When Mother sends her treat. 


4TH CHILD— 

My own dear grandma lives with us, 
And she loves sweet things dearly; 

I'll hang this big ball on the tree 
Where she can see it clearly. 


5TH CHILD— 

Just see my string of pop-corn balls! 
Five big white ones so sweet, 

For just that many boys and girls, 
Who haven’t much to eat. 


Spirit OF CHRISTMAS—Doing good to 
others will bring happiness, not only to 
them, but to yourselves. I have here 
my five helpers who will decorate our 
tree. They are Kindness, Cheerfulness, 
Obedience, Patience, and Willingness. 


(Pop-corn Bearers place balls on ta- 





ble from which Helpers take them and 
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hang them on the tree. Pop-corn Bear- 
ers retire to left at rear.) 
(Enter Boy, who speaks.) 


RECITATION 


If I had been a shepherd boy 
That night so long ago, 


I’m sure I would have seen the Star 


And felt its kindly glow. 
I would have followed as they did 
To where our Savior lay, 
Down in a manger poor and low 
Upon the fragrant hay. 
All round about the oxen gazed, 
With eyes so kind and mild, 
While Mary bent with loving smile 
Above her darling Child. 
I would have heard the angels sing 
“On earth peace and good will!” 
A song that watching shepherds heard 
And sang from every hill. 
If I had been a shepherd boy, 
How happy I would be 
To tell the whole world what I saw, 
And what each one may see. 
But, since I could not see Him then 
When angels sang on high, 
| I'll be as good as Mother is, 
And see Him bye and bye. 
(Boy takes place at left back.) 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Be as good as 
Mother is and you will carry the Christ- 
mas Spirit all the year through. 
(Enter five little girls in white night- 
gowns and caps, each bearing a red 
candle fastened into a tree-snap.) 


ist Grrr— 

Five little Christmas candles 
Standing by the door; 

Baby goes to bed with one, 
Then there are four 


2p Grmi— 

Four little Christmas candles 
Prim as prim can be; 

Brother hangs his stockings up— 
Then there are three. 


3p GiRL— 

Three little Christmas candles, 
Wonder what to do; 

Mother thinks it’s sleepy time, 
Then there are two. 


4tH GIRL— 

Two little Christmas candles 
Think trouble has begun, 

Father says it’s time for bed— 
Then there is one. 


5TH Giri— 

One tiny Christmas candle 
Twinkling all alone; 

Santa comes to fill the stockings— 
Then there is none. 

(Children carry candles to 
Helpers place them on the tree.) 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—The light of 
candles at Christmas time suggests to 
us the radiance that shone over the 
hills about Bethlehem on the night of 
our Savior’s birth. No Christmas is 
complete without the old, old story. 
Can you sing it to me? 

(Chorus sings “The Christmas Sto- 
ry,” found in Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. IV. Any other appropriate 
song may be substituted.) 

(As the chorus is sung the second 
time the Star Bearer enters carrying 
aloft a beautiful silver star.) 

Spirir oF CHRISTMAS—The Christ- 
mas Star! Star Bearer, I am going to 
ask Kindness to take the star from you, 
and to fasten it where it should be, at 
the very top of our tree. 


(Kindness takes star and fastens it. 


table. 
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Star Bearer takes place, while Spirit of 
Christmas recites the following.) 


RECITATION 


From the topmost point of the Christ- 
mas tree 
Let it shine out this holy night, 
The wondrous Star that years ago 
Shed o’er the Babe its light. 


Let it shine on us,—on you and me, 
Let it spread its message far, 

Until the whole wide world shall kneel 
And worship ’neath His Star! 
(Enter five children, each swinging 

several red paper bells.) 


lst CHILD— 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play; 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


—Long fellow. 
2p CHILD— 
On Christmas eve the bells were 
rung, 


On Christmas eve the mass was sung. 

Then opened wide the Baron’s hall 

The vassal, tenant, serf and all. 
—Scott. 


3p CHILD— 

Bells up in the steeples! hark! they 
sweetly tell 

How the blessed Savior loves the 
children well; 

And they sing the glories that long 
since befell 

On Christmas Day so early in the 
morning. 
—Cooper. 


4TH CHILD— 
Christmas Day! 
ring, 

With a merry, merry swing, 
Telling of the Savior born, 
On the first glad Christmas morn— 
Whispering: “Sing as now sing we; 
Raise your voices gleefully! 

Sing! Sing! 

While we ring! 
Raise your voices gleefully! 


And the joy bells 


5TH CHILD— 
Noel! Noel! peal the bells; 
Echo, too, the glad truth tells, 
Clashing back from every hill, 
“Peace on earth, to men good will’; 
Whispering, “Come with mirth and 
glee; 
Raise your voices merrily; 
Sing, sing, 
Raise your voices merrily.” 
—Weatherby. 


(Bell Bearers hand bells to Helpers, 
who hang them on the tree. Bell Bear- 
ers take places with Chorus.) 

SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—It would not 
seem like Christmas without the joyful 
sound of bells ringing. These red bells 
on the branches of our tree represent 
the joyous tidings that the pealing of 
bells tells to the world each Christmas 
Day. 

(Enter a very small child carrying 
his little white stocking. He quietly 
hangs it near the tree, then joins the 
other children.) 


(Spirit of Christmas recites.) 


RECITATION 
Little baby stocking 
Hanging on the wall, 
Waiting for its tiny gift— 
A sugar plum or ball. 
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Maybe just a woolly dog 
That needs a baby’s love; 
Needs to hear him coo just like 

A little baby dove. 


Little baby stocking 
Hanging on the wall, 
Do you know your owner is 
The sweetest gift of all? 
(Enter two boys and two girls, each 
carrying a neatly tied package.) 
First Girt—You would never gues 
by the shape what is in this package 
I have a little kitten and I call he 
Lady Gray. It wouldn’t seem right ty 
leave her out of my Christmas. 
last summer I gathered catnip, ani 
dried it, and here I have it all carefully 
tied up—a Christmas gift for Lady 
Gray. I worked hard in the hot sun ty 
gather it, and I worked hard trying tp 
make my package look neat, for Mother 
says that it is the loving sacrifice tha 
goes into gifts that counts. 


First Boy—I have a pet, too, and he 
is one of my best friends. I am always 
kind to him, giving him good food, 
plenty of fresh water and a warm 
place to sleep. There are sausages in 
this package. I bought them myself 
with the money that I earned selling 


papers. And on the outside, see, | 
have printed, “Merry Christmas to 
Rover.” 


SeconD Bory—Two red apples and 
four lumps of sugar for the best little 
pony in the land! His name is Shag, 
and anyone who gives me so many rides 
all the year around surely deserves a 
gift on the tree at Christmas time. If 
you have a pony, I hope you will be as 
good to him as I am to Shag. 


SeconpD Girt—When Christmas is 
over, and the trimmings are all gone 
from the tree, we put it outside for the 
birds. I love the little birds, so I have 
tied up these bits of suet so that they, 
too, may have their Christmas feast. 
Sometimes, when the snow is deep, it is 
hard for our little feathered friends to 
find food under the snow. Please put 
suet on your Christmas tree for your 
bird friends, too. 

(Children hand packages to Helpers, 
who place them under or on the tret. 
Children join Chorus.) 

Spirit oF Curistmas—Surely kind 
ness to animals shows the real Christ 
mas Spirit. I am sure that Rover, and 
Shag, and Lady Gray, and all the littl 
birds will tell you of their happiness. 
Have you children noticed that beauti- 
ful star that we can see through the 
window? (Children look, and one li 
girl goes to the window, looks out and 
recites. If desired, this may be sung. 
The music is found in Churchill-Grw 
dell Song Book No. V, published Wy 
Churchill-Grindell Company, Platte 
ville, Wisc.) 


You dear, wee star, I wonder why 
You are so kind to me. 

Each evening through my window here 
You shine so lovingly. 

I wonder if you understand 
What we say here below; 

And in the day time, Baby Star, 
Tell me, where do you go? 


Tell me, tell me, 

All about your home so far; 
For I love you, 

Tiny wandering Baby Star. 


My Baby Star, on that clear night, 
So many years ago, 
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15,000 Pounds 
SAUERKRAUT 


With the Byrd Expedition 


The thousands of teachers who have 
slaced faith in Sauerkraut will be in- 
wrested to know that Commander 
Byrd has also shown his faith in this 
succulent, healthful, wholesome dish. 


No one, certainly, must choose foods more care- 
ly from a health and nutritive point of view 
tan the head of an expedition to the far dis- 
ant and bleak antarctic region. For such a 
og and hazardous undertaking every ounce of 
fod must count. There can be no waste. The 
ntions must contain the very elements that 
woduee heat, strength, energy and life itself— 
wotein, fats, carbohydrates, mineral salts, vita- 
nins and calories, to keep the crew in condition 
w withstand the terrific hardships. 


Commander Byrd is taking many varieties of 
anned goods to the Sou Pole—beans, beets, 
yas, corn, fish and meats, milk, fruits, toma- 
wes and others. But in quantity he has requisi- 
tioned more Sauerkraut by far than any other 
canned food—15,000 pounds of this great health 
food, two pounds a week for each person. 


Commander Byrd is thus following the tradi- 
tions of the sea, inaugurated about 150 years 
ago, when sailors learned that Sauerkraut, in 
addition to its nourishing qualities, prevented 
survy—a disease prevalent among seamen on 
long cruises. And the properties in Sauerkraut 
which prevent scurvy make it a preventive of 
many other ailments especially among children. 
It has lactic ierments to which Metchnikoff at- 
twhed so much importance in keeping the in- 
testinal tract free from disease producing 
germs; lime and mineral salts which make firm 
tones and sound teeth; iron for the blood; and 
vitamins so essential to development and health. 


Teachers everywhere are now aware of these 
truths, and are proving a great factor in making 
healthier and happier schoo! children by dis- 
tributing the free booklet “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food” to their pupils. This booklet 


quotes many authorities on proper diet and 
fives 49 ways of serving healthful, delicious 
Teachers may have as many of 
these booklets as they can judiciously use, for 
the asking. 


Sauerkraut. 


Emblem of 
First Quality 


Be sure to get First 
Quality Sauerkraut 
The Emblem shown 
opposite is the mark of 
. National Kraut 

ackers Association 
ae eearanters a First Quality product made in 
patary plants and in accordance ‘with the 
“vernment standards. It appears only on 


Sauerkraut produced 
or & wine oe the N. K. P. A. Look 





I Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
IATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 
Interesting Booklet F R E E 
(io eee eae ee eee ae a 
The National K NI-12-28 | 
Clyde, Ohio raut Packers’ Association, | 


Please send me postpaid... 


your free booklet copies of | 


“Sauerkraut as a Health 
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Did you look down and see Him in 
A manger poor and low 
And did you hear the angels sing 
The songs that shepherds heard? 
Did your wee light guide someone there | 
To worship our dear Lord? 


Tell me, tell me, 
All about your home so far, 
For I love you, 
Tiny wandering Baby Star. 

Spirit oF CHRISTMAS — Now, chil- 
dren, we have trimmed our tree. With 
the assistance of our helpers, Kindness, 
Cheerfulness, Obedience, and Willing- 
ness, we have tried to make Christmas 
a happier time for those about us. For 
each of you, I have this wish: May this 
Christmas bring you such a glow of 
good will toward men, that it will tide 
you over until the next coming of His 
birthday; with such a generous over- 
flow that all with whom you come in 
contact shall feel the spirit of His 
peace. 

(Chorus sings any suitable Christ- 
mas song.) 


Christmas Bells 


By Blanche A. Steinhover 
(Tune: “Jingle Bells”) 


Christmas Time is here, 
The merry season bright! 
It brings us joyful cheer, 
And makes our hearts more light. 
We banish toil and care, 
Yet work with all our might; 
We give to all a loving thought 
On this glad Christmas night. 


Chorus— 

Christmas Bells! Hear them ring! 
Making music bright. 

We are always glad to hear 
Their merry chimes so light. 

Hear them say, “Hearts be gay, 
Join us in the right; 

Every one should happy be 
On this glad Christmas night!” 


Earth is all in tune, 
Sound a roundelay, 
*Till breezes all may croon, 
O’er all the world to-day, 
The tidings of good will 
And peace to all mankind; 
May hope and love re-echo far 
In every human mind. 
—Chorus 


Welcome 
By Anitu G. Pinkham 
We’re very glad you’ve 
folks, 
To hear us all recite, 
And hear the songs and dialogues 
We’re going to give to-night. 
We hope you like our Christmas tree, 
It will our joys increase; 
But best of all I’m glad you’ve come 
To hear me speak my piece. 


come, dear 


My Tree 


By Lulu Rokestraw 


My Christmas tree is tall and straight, 
Its boughs grow thick and green; 
Upon its tip it wears a star— 
The brightest ever seen. 


’Tis draped with webs of tinsel gay, 
And balls of colored light; 
And toys, and books, and dolls, and 
games 
I'll find there Christmas night. 


My mother says the pretty things 
That deck my Christmas tree 
Are just the fruit of loving thoughts 








That folks have thought for me! 
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They stimulate interest 
... make teaching easier 
... Send coupon TODAY 


HESE classroom helps make 

teaching oral hygiene doubly 
easy. One stimulates the interest of 
your pupils and keeps them alert 
and eager to learn. The other gives 
you a simple, clear outline for actual 
work in class. 

The Colgate Clean Teeth Chart 
offers children beautiful bronze pins 
and memberships in the Colgate 
Health Club if they brush their 
teeth regularly. 

Knowing child minds as you do, 
you Can imagine what an incentive 
this is for conscientious tooth- 
brushing. The daily task of 
cleaning their teeth instantly be- 
comes a fascinating game. And 
when the first child receives his pin 
the others will be consumed with 
envy until they can win theirs. 

All this enthusiasm will carry 
over into class. Because of the pins, 
teeth suddenly become of great im- 
portance. By basing your work on 
the convenient outline in “The 


BEAUTIFUL PRIZES 
FOR PUPILS 


A PRACTICAL OUTLINE 
FOR YOU 
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Clean Teeth Chart 


Right— 
The Dental Lesson 


Dental Lesson,” you will find that 
oral hygiene will be one of the 
easiest subjects to teach; 

Both the Clean Teeth Charts and 
“The Dental Lesson” are FREE. 
Send the coupon for them at once. 
Teachers who are using these Col- 
gate Helps report 
that oral hygiene “+o 
has become a fa- 
vorite study. sshains 





Colgate & Company, Dept. 219-L, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: 
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The Boys’ Time 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(For two little boys) 
‘inst Boy— 
When old Santa Claus comes back | 
With his great big heavy pack, 
When the stockings, rows on rows, 
Are crammed full from tops to toes, 
When the Christmas story old 
Once again is gladly told: 


be > | 


| 
(Both boys in concert repeat the fol- | 
lowing lines in a loud stage whisper, | 
each pointing in turn to his companion 
and himself.) | 
We will tell you secretly, 
That’s the time for him and me. 


Seconp Boy— 
When the evergreens grow gifts, 
When the snow banks up in drifts, 
When the bells of Christmas time 
Peal out with their merry chime, 
And the carols, too, are sung 
By the old and by the young:— 


BoTH— 
We will tell you secretly, 
That’s the time for him and me. 


The Christmas Birthday 
By Leeta McCully Cherry 


(For a little girl holding a doll in her arms) 


This is my dear little Elizabeth Rose! 

I got her last Christmas, as you might 
suppose. 

Dear Santa Claus put her 
Christmas tree,— 

I know that he made her just special 
for me! 


on my 


She’s been such a comfort to me all the 
year, 
Not once she’s been naughty, or let fall 
a tear! 
She goes off to bed like a good child 
should, 
And has always behaved just as well 
as she could. 


So this is her birthday, and I brought 
her to see 

All the wonderful things on the Christ- 
mas tree; 

And I hope that among all those pres- 
ents so fine, 

There’ll be some little gift for this good 
child of mine! 


' wand having a poinsettia at the end. | 


Christmas Spelling 
By Helen Hastings 


Said Grandpa, “’Twas my sixth Christ- 
mas, 
Near as I recollect, 
That I first took to spellin’— 
You'd like to hear, I ’spect. 


“The house was full of Christmas— 
What curious sounds I’d hear- 

And everyone took to spellin’ | 
Whenever I’d come near. 


“Mother’d been talkin’ to Father, | 
But she looked slantwise at me, 

And said, ‘You know that b-o-o-k 
I told you to go and see.’ 


“Father frowned and answered, | 


‘Perhaps a g-u-n; 
I had one when I was his size, 
What fun I did have then.’ 


“ *Whoever’d think of such a thing?’ 
Said Mother, ‘I can not see!’ 

‘Oh, Ma, I says, ‘There’s lots who do, 
And one of them’s m-e’.” 


| sals 


| prise is the strengthening of the bond be- 


| the 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Christmas Pageant | 


By Mae Foster Jay 
This original pageant presented in the 
auditorium of a Chicago public school by 


| the pupils of the first and second grades 


illustrates how a teacher so may unify 
seasonal songs and poems with which the 
children are familiar as to make a most 
impressive spectacle, And it is a project 


| from which the children derive immeasur- 
| able benefit. 


The writing of the spoken 
parts, the organization and arrangement, 
is language work ideally motivated. The 
children acquire stage presence; they dis- 
cover the patience and perseverance 
necessary to artistry; they feel the happi- 
ness of giving pleasure to others; and | 
they carry with them afterwards the | 
glamorous memory of the fun of rehear- 
and of the exhilarating joy of a 
finished performance. 


Of no negligible value in such an enter- 


tween parents and teachers and between | 
pupils and teachers. Upon the occagion 
mentioned above there was aroused in the 
teachers a deep appreciation of the en- 
thusiastic support of the parents, who 
took the matter of costuming entirely off 
teachers’ shoulders; who provided 
special dancing instruction where it was 
needed; and one of whom acted as ac- 
companist for all rehearsals and the per- 
formance. 


Event 1—Eighteen children in pa- 
jama suits come onto the stage singing 
“Santa Claus Is Coming,” Churchill- 





dell Company, Platteville, Wisc. (“Jolly 
Old Saint Nicholas,” or other appropri- 
ate song may be substituted.) The | 
children hang their stockings before the 
fireplace or elsewhere, then retire to 
the back of stage, dropping to the floor 
and singing “Loo” to the above air as 
they fall asleep. They remain upon 


| the stage throughout the pageant, as 


they are the Chorus. 

Event 2—The curtain falls upon the 
stage, and children of the upper grades 
sing Christmas carols from the bal- 
cony. The chimes play “Silent Night.” 

Event 3—To the music of “Jingle 
Bells,” Santa Claus comes onto the 
stage. He looks about at the stockings, 
at his pack, cries out that he has not 
enough toys left to fill them, and calls | 
for help. From the back of the stage | 


comes The Christmas Spirit, an elfin | 


| the music of “Narcissus.” 


| Wow” 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


shoes to their shoe-button eyes and 
yarn hair, come onto the stage in an 


amusingly clumsy and awkward dance, | 
after which they place themselves be- | 


side some child’s stocking. 


costume appear as the music of “The 
Doll Dance” is played. Perfectly 
trained, they execute intricate steps 
without an error, and then find places 
beside empty stockings. 

Event 6—Tin soldiers in their bright 
colored uniforms stiffly and mechani- 
cally parade to a marching song. 

Event 7—The Christmas Spirit says 
that there is a baby boy who needs a 
new bunny, and summons one. To the 
music of “The Little Rabbit” (Church- 
ill-Grindell Song Book No. II) a rabbit 
comes hopping onto the stage—a little- 
boy rabbit in a cunning suit with wired 
ears that flop as he jumps. After his 
dance he crouches flat on the floor, 
shaking his ears to the music. 

Event 8—The Christmas Spirit calls 
for rubber balls for the twins, and cos- 
tumed children come in tossing and 
bounding rubber balls to each other to 
The thump 
of the balls is in perfect accord with 
the rhythm. Not once does a ball go 
astray. 

Event 9—The Christmas Spirit sum- 


| mons toy dogs, and from the entrance 
| Grindell Song Book II, Churchill-Grin- | 


dogs, barking to the tune of “Bow Wow 
(Progressive Music). These 
dogs have wired curly tails which 
amusingly become entangled as they 
dance. For the closing of their num- 
ber the dogs dance on their hind legs at 
the front of the stage. 

Event 10—Never a Christmas with- 
out a Choo-Choo train, and one comes 
at the command of The Christmas Spir- 
it. It is a tricycle, engineered by a boy 
in blue jeans and red bandanna, with 
an oil can, and a whistle that blows— 
and blows! 

Event 11—The Christmas Spirit calls 
the Skipping Ropes that are wanted for 
some of these stockings, and a group of 
children equipped with ropes come in 
skipping to a Skipping Motive. 

Event 12—The Christmas Spirit now 


toe-dancer in tarlatan dress caught up | calls for another doll. This proves to 


here and there with poinsettias, her 


She assures Santa during her dance 
that she will summon gifts sufficient 
for the stockings. One by one she calls 
them in. First—the dolls. 

Event 4—Raggedy Ann and Raggedy 
Andy, true to character from their 





be a black, black doll, with its hair on 
rags, and she dances the Charleston 
like a little pickaninny. The music used 
for this dance is “Ain’t She Sweet?” 
In rehearsals it had been instrumental 


music. Upon occasion of the perform- 


ance itself the chorus, quite spontane- 
ously and unexpectedly, sings. 
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Christmas Plays and Exercises: 
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Christmas Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Pleys for Christmas Days: 
Plays; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; and more than one hun- 
40 cents.) 


Christmas Plays and Recitations: The range of contents is much wider 
than the title would indicate, including all the kinds of entertainment 
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Eleven dramatic selections, many of 
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Event 13—Jumping Jacks are cajle! 
for by the Christmas Spirit, and they 
come, grotesque as the figures wh’¢) 
pop at us from the old-fashioned boxes, 


to the music of “The Glow-worm.” Bp. 
Event 5—Eight French dolls in ballet | 


fore they seek out stockings, the Jump. 
ing Jacks engage in a riotous game of 
leapfrog. 

Event 14—The Christmas Spirit sees 
the need of a Baby Doll, and waves her 
wand in command. A _ kindergarte 
child in a_ pink frilled bonnet 5 
wheeled in in a baby carriage, The 
chorus sings “Hush-a-bye, Baby,” a. 
companying themselves with rattles for 
instruments. 

Event 15—It is morning. The clock 
strikes seven. The children awaly. 
find their stockings, and dance abou 
the Christmas tree. 

Finale—Thirty-two children in choir 
boy costumes of black gowns, with 
white collars and cuffs, march slowly 
from the balcony through the audience 
to the stage singing “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” As the curtains are: draw 
for the last time, the children are all 
upon the stage, hands held over their 
breasts, palms together, eyes looking 
heavenward. 

Note: “The Doll Dance,” “Narcissus,” 
“The Glow Worm,” and “Ain’t She Sweet!” 
can be purchased at a music store or or 


dered from Lyon and Healy, Wabash Ave, 
Chicago. Progressive Music mentioned i: 


there come, on all fours, five barking | Event 9 is published by Silver, Burdett ani 


Company, New York. 


The First Christmas 
By Maude M. Grant 
A Star shone bright in the midnight 
sky; 
Three Kings of the East came riding 


by; 

The shepherds alone with their flock 
that night, 

Were sore afraid of the strange bright 


light. 

(And in heavenly chorus sweet voice 
rang, 

“Peace, peace on earth,” the angels 
sang.) 


A Baby lay in the manger there 

With His mother Mary, sweet and fair, 

While the Star with a light more bright 
than day, 

Hovered o’er'‘the place where the 
Child lay. 


Three Kings came in from the ni 
street, 

And laid their gifts at the 
Child’s feet, q 

While the shepherds wondering ¢ 
along, . , 

Entranced and led by the angels 


Down the ages still from the long 4 

Comes the angels’ song so sweet an 
low, 

“Peace, peace on earth,” are the words 
they say, 

An echo of that first Christmas Day: 


Year After Year 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


In waiting street and listening la” 
The Christmas tale is told; ; 
Song breaks upon the night ag#™ 

As once it broke of old. 


A star moves softly up the sky, 
As once it moved afar. 

Our hearts uplift—O mystery! 
O song! 


O Christmas star! 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


tionally well adapted for the school library. 
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hes. Sold direct from factory only, which 
you a permanent source of supply for 
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middleman's profit. Price of three sections 
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eC. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 

Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Entertainment—Continued 


Christmas Acrostic 
By Ada Clark 


(Each child carries red cardboard letter and 
holds it up as he recites, and during the song.) 


C is for candles to light the tree, 
Making the children as glad as can be. 








H is for horn that makes lots of noise! 


| Of course it brings pleasure to all of 


the boys. 


R is for reindeer that bring good St. 
Nick; 


| 


They will run all the way; they are | 


nimble and quick. 


I is for Iceland where Santa Claus 
lives, 

Where he makes all the toys that to 
children he gives. 


S is for sunshine that Christmas wi!] 
bring. 

It will make all the children laugh 
aloud and sing. 


T is for tree to hold all the toys. 
There is no other tree that brings chil- 
dren such joys. 


M Merry Christmas, will soon be here, 
Bringing its gift of joy and cheer. 


A is for all that Santa will bring, 
Toys and candies and everything! 


S is for Santa, the jolly old dear, 
Who comes with his pack full of pres- 
ents each year. 


(All sing. Tune: “Goodnight, Ladies.” ) 
We love Christmas, we love Christmas, 
We love Christmas, best day of all 
the year. 
Merrily we sing to-day, sing to-day, 
sing to-day; 
Merrily we sing to-day, for Christ- 
mas time is here. 


Santa Claus 


By Mary Shuster 
(Tune: “Yankee Doodle”) 


Borys— 
Old Santa is a jolly man, 
He’s good to all us boys, sir; 
He fills our Christmas stockings up, 
Until they’re full of toys, sir. 


Chorus (sung by all)— 
Santa Claus is jolly, sir, 
Santa Claus is kind, sir; 
He'll fill our Christmas stockings up, 
If we will only mind, sir. 


Old Santa also likes us girls, 
He thinks we’re very sweet, sir; 
And he will fill our stockings up, 


—Chorus 


I'll Take What Santa Brings 
By Effie Crawford 


Well, Christmas time is here at last, 
But hours have been so slow 

Since I commenced to count the days 
Till Santa came, you know. 

| I thought, away last summer, 

| <A football suited me, 

| But then a few weeks later 

’Twas roller skates, you see. 


But now I want a coaster sled 
And ice skates like the rest; 
There’s just so many things to choose 
I don’t know which is best. 
I guess I'll leave it all to luck, 
I want so many things, 
And let Old Santa be the judge 
And take just what he brings. 











help for you 


in oral hygiene 


From the makers of the world-famous 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes. 


Send coupon below. 


HIS oral hygiene chart is the gift of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush Company to teachers of oral hygiene. It 
changes classroom routine into a happy pastime. With the 
Chart you no longer have to urge your pupils to brush their 
teeth. They do that gladly—as part 












of a wonderful new game. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart saves 
you time and effort which you 
can devote to other phases of 
the subject. 

Thousands of teachers are using 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. Now 
you, too, are offered an oppor- 
tunity to share in these benefits, 


Mail the Coupon 


We send you the Chart FREE, 
—t Fill out and mail the coupon now. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., 
Florence, Massachusetts. 


Send for this new FREE 
booklet about teeth 


With the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Chart, or alone if you do not 
wish the chart, we will send 
our new booklet, an invalu- 
able aid in classroom work. 
It tells the complete story of 
teeth—clearly and concisely. 
One copy FREE to each 
teacher. Make your request 
on coupon below. 








Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, Mass., Dept. I-12 
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Please send me FREE—(Check in indicated space) 
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hie Christmas Gift 


Get yourself or someone else - . 

AMERICAN’ STANDAR OpiCal DiIpDie 
Its Tepical Helps section alone will make the Think of any topic—turn to the Topical Helps 
investment pay you dividends of satisfaction all section and there find outlines of leading topics 
your lifetime. itis the only Bible of its kind— such as Baptism, Faith, Envy, Fellowship, Obedi- 
the very one you have always needed for your ence, Grace, Hope, Humility, Love, Miracles, 
teaching, your private devotions, your study and Preaching, Prayer, Tithing, Self Control, The 
a comprehen- Sabbath, Sacrifice and nearly 800 others, together 
sive under- with the text references to them, and instantly 







EXACT standing of you have at yourcommand Scriptural texts, facts, 
SIZE the Holy authority and the quick and sure road to Scrip- 
: } Word, tural knowledge. 
4 x7x1% 


HE Nelson American Standard Self-Pronounc- 
ing Topical Bible should be in every Christian 
Home and in daily use by every teacher. Com- 
pare the faithful accuracy of its translations with 
: all other versions; enjoy the purity of its lan- 
* guage; line for line, word for word, its value to 
Holy Bib) you who study or teach the Word of God, is so 
MY Didie apparent that you will never again be without this 
Topicar Hey priceless book. 
we Every detail of this Christmas Gift is perfect. 
PESUSTRAT It is bound in genuine leather, with a beautiful 
Morocco grain. Its superb, thin Bible paper, its 
red under gold edges, its ‘easily readable, clear 
black-faced minion type, its splendid workmanship, 
place it in a class by itself. It contains, in addi- 
tion to the beautifully printed text: 


32 Full Page Colored Illustrations 7h<**,2"° realy 


color reproductions of great Biblical masterpieces. These are 


pictures that illumine the text, arouse interest, grip the atten- 
tion of Bible students, 

e Rarely are so 
25 Outline Maps, 12 Colored Maps B*r°’, 2r°, *° 
found in a students’ or teachers’ Bible at anywhere near the 
price of this one, and the possession of a Bible containing 
these valuable maps is a distinct advantage. 


This: Topical Bible also contains a carefully prepared 


Harmony of the Gospels, Green's New 
Testament Chronology, The Lord's Prayer, The Beatitudes, The 
Creed, The Ten Commandments, Religious Divisions of the Jewa— 
and Questions and Answers on what the Bible is, Bible Geography, 
Old Testament History, New Testament History, 


Satisfaction Absolutely Guaran- 
Money back for the asking, Or- ° 

ELF-PRONOUNCH teed der at once, for the demand this Delivered Any- 

“ ' year will be greater than ever, for this where for 


is the biggest Bible value we have been 
able to offer in many years, 
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Stories About Books 
(Continued from page 23) 


As the family of John Dickens be- 
came larger (there were in all eight 
children, though two died as babies), 
his pocket-book grew flatter. Another 
move was made, this time to London. 
There the affairs of the family went 
from bad to worse. John Dickens had 
borrowed more money than he could 
pay back. It was the custom at that 
time in England to lock up people who 
were unable to pay their debts, so John 
Dickens had to go to the Marshalsea, a 
prison for debtors. 

Little Charles, not more than ten 
years old, had to shoulder his share of 
the family burdens and go to work. 
Then came the very darkest days in his 
life, days that he could not bear to 
mention for years. A friend of the 
family secured for him a position in a 
blacking warehouse, which would pay 
him seven shillings a week, about a dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents in American 
money. And for this small sum, the 
sensitive, delicate Charles had to sit all 
day in a tumble-down old building over- 
run with rats, and paste labels on 
bottles of blacking. He missed the 
green fields of Kent and he shrank from 
the roughness of his fellow workers, 
who were the lowest sort of London 
street boys. He was terribly lonely, for 
his first lodging was too far away from 
his beloved family for him to see them 
more than once a week. Then, too, he 
felt keenly the disgrace of his father’s 
position; but perhaps the hardest thing 
to bear was the thought that now he 
had no hope of “growing up to be a 
learned and distinguished man.” 

It was a wretched time for a sensi- 
tive, ambitious boy, but unconsciously 
this ten-year-old, who felt that his edu- 
cation had stopped, was going to a new 
kind of school. His walks to and from 
work led him through the worst part of 
London. He saw how the very poor 
and distressed live, and he learned to 
understand such people, as his books 
show. 

Fortunately, this period of dumb 
despair for little Charles came to an 
end after about a year. John Dickens 
inherited a small sum of money which 


enabled him to pay his debts and send | 


his eldest son to school. 

Through all their hard times the 
Dickenses had their merry Christmases. 
To be sure, there were not the fine 
presents of more prosperous years, but 
even during that dismal year in which 
John Dickens was in the Marshalsea, 
Christmas was a glad day. Fanny and 
Charles sang songs and there was 
laughter and good cheer. 

Money continued to be scarce in the 
Dickens family, and at fourteen Charles 
was obliged to go to work as office boy 
in a lawyer’s office. He did with a will 
his work of running errands and try- 
ing to keep the dingy old rooms in or- 
der, and presently he was promoted to 
the post of clerk. It was then, as junior 
clerk, that he learned the strange ways 
of the law of the time, which he has 
described in his books. John Dickens 
had become a reporter on a newspaper, 
and Charles decided that he would like 
to be a reporter too. He could not give 
up his salary of ten shillings a week to 
take time to learn the necessary short- 
hand, so he bought a book about the 
study, which was very much more diffi- 
cult in those days than now, and worked 
away at night trying to arrange the 
perplexing dots and circles in order in 
his brain. At last he learned the mys- 
teries of shorthand and in due time be- 
came a real reporter. 

About this time a new ambition seized 
the young man. One evening he stole 
out in the dusk, and, with many mis- 
givings, dropped a little story he had 
written into the letter box of the 
Monthly Magazine. To his great 
amazement it appeared in print. He 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1260 to $3400 YEAR 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the U.S. 
Government? In getting these positions, teachers 
have a big advantage, because of their training and 
education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K247, 
Roche: iter, N.Y., for free list of propositions now 
open t %eachers, and full particulars, 
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Remembered 
Lessons! 


Leading educators endorg 
the use of motion picture 
as a vital aid to textbook 
work in making the teach- 
ing of many difficult sub. 
jects more stimulating and 
impressive. 


Special educational release 
are now available. Includ- 
ed are the series on Huma 
Geography and _ Physicd 
Geography edited at Har 
vard, Nature Study, Cur. 
rent Events, and _ single 
pictures relating to other 
studies. Teachers’ Aid Pam. 
phlets are issued with al 
educational pictures. 


Classified lists of all Pathe 
releases for classroom us 
are now ready for distribu- 
tion. Write for copy. Ii 
you will indicate the type of 
picture or program in which 
you are especially interested, 
we will gladly suggest the 
releases best suited for your 
purposes. Use coupon be 
low. Pathé Exchange, Inc, 
Dept. P1, 35 W. 45th St, 
mm 5. 


PATHE 


Educational 
Motion Pictures | 


Pathe Excharge, Inc., Dept. P!, 35 9 
45th St., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full infor 
mation on the PATHE PICTURES. ' 


am interested in a Program of motif 
pictures for the purpose 
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continued to send stories, which were 
accepted but not paid for. Presently 
he was asked to do some sketches for 
the paper for which he was reporting. 
These he signed with the pen name 
“Bor,” taken from his nickname for his 
jittle brother Augustus, whom he called 
Moses. “Moses” pronounced through 
the nose for fun became “Boses,” and 
shortened, “Boz.” 

The success of Sketches by Boz led 
to an offer from another publisher. 
Pickwick Papers, published in install- 
ments, was started, and when the faith- 
ful, funny Sam Weller, named for the 
id servant Mary Weller, was intro- 
juced, people could scarcely wait for 
the next number of Pickwick. At the 
age of twenty-four the boy who loved 
Christmas was famous. 

Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, The 
(ld Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, 
and other books followed quickly, for 
Charles Dickens was always a tremen- 
ous worker. Often he was working on 
two or three novels at once, besides 
sort stories. He was at work on 
Martin Chuzzlewit when the idea for 
A Christmas Carol came suddenly into 
his mind. At night he restlessly paced 


@ the streets of London while old Scrooge, 


the Fezziwigs, Bob Cratchit, Tiny Tim, 
und the rest took shape in his brain. 
The story, begun in October, was fin- 
ished in November, 1843, and sent off 
to the publisher, who was so delighted 
vith it that he rushed it into print to 
spear at Christmas time. Nowadays 
the stories appearing at Christmas 
tther in books or magazines are usually 
scured by the publishers months, some- 
times even years, ahead, but in 1843 a 

(hristmas story published at Christmas 
time was a new idea. 

A Christmas Carol appeared in a 
imple cover of crimson, with pictures 
ly the artist John Leech. No sooner 
vas it published than letters began to 
ative for Dickens from people all over 
the world, telling what the story had 
mant to them. The author sent a copy 
toa friend with the following note 
about what he called a short story of 
Christmas by Charles Dickens, “over 
which Christmas Carol Charles Dickens 
wept and laughed, and wept again, and 
excited himself in the most extra- 
wdinary manner in the composition. 
..».Its success is most prodigious, 
ad by every post, all manner o 
strangers write all manner of letters to 
him about their homes and hearths, and 
how this same Carol is read aloud there, 
and kept on a little shelf by itself. In- 
teed, it is the greatest success, I am 
tld, that this ruffian and rascal has 
ever achieved.” 

Thus A Christmas Carol found its 
way into the world. Charles Dickens 
wrote many another tale, but perhaps 
tone that went straight to the hearts 
{so many people. In many families 
ithas become the custom to read the 
sory aloud at every Christmas season. 
Dickens’ own son, Henry Fielding 
Dickens, read it aloud to his family 
ery Christmas day. 

This year when you are laughing at 
te Fezziwigs’ Christmas party, or 
‘wallowing a little hard at Tiny Tim’s 

less us, every one,” give a 
thought to the fun-loving, tender- 
rted man who did what he could to 
his wish come true that Christ- 

mas, the true Christmas spirit of un- 

“lfishness and good will, should last 
throughout the year. 





To Encourage Reading 
By Nina Willis Walter 


RULE a large sheet of paper into as 
dre many squares as there are chil- 
: Nin the room. Fold small pieces 
Paper in the middle*to represent 
mele making each “book” slightly 
; — than a square. Paste the back 
a of the books to each square, and 
, the pupil’s name on the cover. 
med pte is used for listing the books 
ye y the child. Encourage the chil- 
to add to their lists regularly. 
em —>——______ 
It were 


: a misfortune to have friends 
wail I have learned in my loneliness 
til | lonely ; or to have wealth, un- 
Strode am rich without it.—Muriel 


| finish; 
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Picture Study—“Madonna 
del Gran’ Duca” 


(Continued from page 26) 


In the last years of his life Raphael 
painted, for the 
Sisto at Piacenza, the most celebrated 
of all his easel pictures, the “Sistine 
Madonna,” now in Dresden. In the 
following year, 1520, while at work on 
the great “Transfiguration,” he was 
stricken with a fever, supposedly con- 
tracted while excavating for classic 


treasures in the malarial district of | 


Rome, and, worn by overwork, died a 
few days afterwards, on Good Friday 
of 1520, his thirty-seventh birthday. 


—_—— 


Making the School Lunch 
Educative—I 
(Continued from page 44) 


the dish pan; (e) soil the hands. 

3. Before washing dishes, utensils 
which have held fat should always be 
(a) scraped carefully with a spoon; 
(b) filled with hot water and soaked; 
(c) filled with cold water and soaked; 
(d) sprinkled with salt. 

4. You must not clean aluminum 
with washing soda because it may (a) 
make the finish rough; (b) crack the 
(c) stain the aluminum; (d) 
wear away the aluminum. 

5. When soaking dishes, use _ hot 
water for those that have held (a) sug- 
ar; (b) starch; (c) flour; (d) milk. 

6. Use cold water for soaking dishes 
which have held (a) sugar; (6) fat; 
(c) flour; (d) sirup. 

7. Which should be washed first? 
(a) silverware; (b) plates; (c) cups; 
(d) glasses. 

8. Which should be washed second? 
(a) saucers; (b) silverware; (c) 
glasses; (d) cooking utensils. 

9. Glassware should be washed in 
(a) very hot water; (b) cold water; 
(c) medium hot water; (d) boiling 
water. 

10. Which of these should be soaked 
before washing? (a) chopping bowl; 
(b) the cogs of the egg beater; (c) 
wooden spoons; (d) tinware. 

11. Dish water should never be (a) 


f| very hot; (b) soapy; (c) medium hot; 


(d) greasy. 

12. What kind of utensils are likely 
to rust if not dried carefully? (a) 
tin; (6) aluminum; (c) enamel ware; 
(d) agate ware. 

18. Wooden ware should be dried 
(a) in the warming oven; (b) with the 
dish cloth; (c) in the open air; (d) on 
the back of the stove. 

14. The first thing to do when wash- 
ing dish towels is to (a) soak them in 
hot water; (b) rinse them in cold wa- 
ter; (c) wash in hot, soapy water; (d) 
soak in cold water. 

15. The best thing with which to 
clean the sink is (a) soap; (b) wash- 
ing soda; (c) scouring powder; (d) 
scouring soap. 

16. Steel knives and forks must be 
(a) boiled in water and washing soda; 
(b) cleaned with silver polish; (c) 
scoured with powder; (d) cleaned with 
nothing but soap. 

17. Wooden utensils should be cleaned 
with (a) soda; (b) hot water; (c) cold 
water; (d) warm water. 


Time Score Name . 











One readily sees the great aid that 
careful preparation gives when finally 
the children undertake the actual cook- 
ing of the school lunch. If a study of 
the content and recipe and processes to 
be used has been made before the chil- 
dren go to the kitchen, it reduces to 
the minimum the usual confusion and 
mistakes made by them when they try 
to accomplish anything as difficult as a 
well-planned, well-prepared, and well- 
served school lunch. Certainly a child 
who has read the necessary material 
and completed exercises similar to the 
foregoing will attack this task with 
more intelligence and enthusiasm. 


Author’s Note: The author wishes to 
express appreciation to Mrs. Mae L. 
Throop, Miss La Verne Bailey, and Miss 
Abbie Moran for portions of the material 
appearing in the reading tests for children. 


Monastery of San|/ 





From kindergarten to graduating 
class, the harmonica proves valuable 
and interesting. 
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This is the harmonica orchestra of the 
Milam School, Dallas, Texas, comprised of 
members from all classes. 


Educational and Social 
Values of the Harmonica 


By WM. J]. HAUSSLER 


O SOME teachers and musicians, the results claimed for harmon- 

ica instruction sound so extraordinary that it may be of assistance 
to them in viewing this instrument in correct perspective to quote 
verbatim from a few of the thousands of reports made each year on 
harmonica activities as carried on in educational institutions through- 
out the country. Following are some taken at random. 


Mr. Edward R. Maquire, Principal, 
Junior High School No. 61, New York 
City, says: 


“T have been using harmonicas in 
schools for many years. The harmon- 
ica is a real musical instrument, pure 
in tone and accurate in pitch. It is of 
great value because of its motivation 
power in interesting those big boys 
whose voices are apparently hopeless 
and who are discouraged in their at- 
tempts to take part in the usual vocal 
school music lesson. The members of 
my Harmonica Band have developed 
the instrument to the point where they 
are able to render high class selections 
in a musicianly way, and through this 
they are ied to a greater interest in 
music and in instrumentation. They 
graduate from the harmonica to the 
more complicated wind instruments of 
the band and orchestra, 


“As a socializing factor the har- 
monica ranks high. I have had expe- 
rience with the so-called ‘bad’ boy. 
His interest once awakened and en- 
couraged by his success with the in- 
strument, I have, through this, an ad- 
ditional hold upon him, a leverage 
with which to work.” 


& 1K 


Ruth Townsend, Supervisor of Music 
in schools of Paducah, Ky., reports: 


“We have a harmonica band in each 
of the grade schools in Paducah and 
are more than pleased with the re- 
sults. We find it arouses interest in 
music and creates a desire for further 
musical development. The harmonica 
is of sufficient value that we make it 
a part of our regular school work. 
We hesitated about taking up harmon- 
ica work, owing to our lack 
of knowledge of this instru- 
ment, but found that with the 
aid of free instruction books 
and charts it was easy for 
the children to learn to play.” 


WM. J. HAUSSLER, 
Dept. 542-M, 114 E. 16 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


ere 


Address ....... 





Please send me your free brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 


C. F. Miller, Supt. Galesburg Public 
Schools, Galesburg, Ill., makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“We are very much pleased with the 
harmonica work which is being con- 
ducted in the Galesburg Public Schools. 
It is remarkable as to how rapidly chil- 
dren are able to master the harmonica. 
We are not attempting to stress this 
work over our regular music work in 
the school but we feel that from the 
standpoint of rhythm it has been a de- 
cided help to our regular course of 
instruction in music.” 

* 1 * 

Dr. Moritz Stoehr, Professor of Physics 
at Mt. St. Vincent’s College, New York 
City, and Professor of Acoustics at Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, in Plainfield, N. J., gives 
this studied opinion. 


“To me I think that the greatest 
point of advantage in using the Hohn- 
er Harmonica consists in the following 
physiological phenomena. If adults or 
children use such an instrument as the 
harmonica, even with no intention of 
playing in itself — merely producing 
sounds, those sounds, which are all of 
a correct and definite ~~ as I have 
ascertained by careful investigation, 
will leave impressions which are de- 
posited through the labyrinth and the 
acoustic nerve in the brain and will be 
a musical education and may lead to 
the acquiring of absolute pitch, which 
so few possess. Therefore, I highly 
recommend the Harmonica as an inter- 
aor ag teaching device—an _ instru- 
ment that puts anyone on the proper 
paths for a musical education.’ 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


The brochure shown to the left is maiied 
without charge to adults interested in the 
possibilities of harmonica instruction. Its 
scope is indicated by its title. 
It contains full information on 
the development of harmonica 
work—with illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the practical helps 
which are available without 
charge for use by teachers. 








to our Students 


ThisHawaiianGuitarex- 
rt and professor wants 
opportunity to weicome 
pe student so you will quickly 
rn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
—-yes, you will be able to play just 
like the native Hawaiians ‘o 
you started and help your mus 
success which will bring you popu- 
pay 2 you will receive a beauti- 
awaiian Guitar, the same 


of instroction will enable 
you eve iece al- 

most from first 
lesson, Rush coupon 
for fuil particulars to- 
day and we will re- 
serve s Hawatias 

for you. 


Learn to 
Play Quickly 


With our short cut method 
of instruction you will remy, 
tearn how og 
which will 
success. You learn to pla 
never hadany musica! tra ning. 

‘ our experts have perfected a course of 
instruction which is as simple as learning A,B,C’s, 


PICTURE and RECORD 

We don’t depend upon 
METHOD EASY printed lessons only for 
your success, but we furnish pictures of 
our professors ying, diagrams, charts 
and phonograp records for each lesson. 
This practically brings our professors from 
our studio to your home and ‘ou to 


Meten fe fhete playing just as If they were ec 
tually in front of you. To prove this ls easy, we 
will send you your first in free. 
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Are You 
Well Gowned 7 


Why pay big prices for 
Ready Made Gowns? Ina 
few weeks’ spare time 
work, at your own home, 
you can learn todesign and 
create attractive, original 
gowns yourself at big 
money savings. 


GOWN CREATORS 
—DESIGNERS GET 
BIG MONEY 


Over 28,000 women includ- 
ing many teachers have 
taken up this fascinating 
work, They now design 
and make their own gowns 
and have three times as 
many original gowns as 
they formerly had Ready 








1S THE BOYISH MODE 
DOOMED 
CAN YOU MAKE IT? 


A leader In the revolt. Sec Muades, 

youthful—so chic. Normal 

weiated bouffant style frock Mall Coupon 
Its skirt cuts upward in front Immediately 


nd h of the ef la 

AQ RR oy ACT TO-DAY 

-————CUT HERE— — — — — - 
COUPON 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K602. Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush tome at once, 32 pave illustrated “GOWN BOOK"'’ with 
FREE sample lessons in the subject checked. Send full particulars. 
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according to catalog sent with salve. 

Send no money. We trust you. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO. 

Dept.H-416)GREENVILLE, PA. 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Decorative Designs from State 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 37) 


and snow, pine trees have acquired | 
needles in place of leaves, since needles 

are better able to resist the wind. 

Buffeted by every passing gale, the 

pine has developed a rugged individu- 

ality that makes it picturesque wher- 

ever it is seen. 

The more one studies pine trees and 
their history, the more one finds of in- | 
terest. We are told that pine trees, as | 
cone-bearers, are the connecting link 
between such plants as the fern on one 
hand, and highly developed flowers 
such as the rose on the other. 

Pine trees depend upon the wind for 
the spreading of their pollen. When 
the wind blows, the pollen is carried 
from the pine tassel to the cone, and on 
from tree to tree. Pines produce great 
quantities of pollen. 

When a pine cone dies, the seeds in 





| little winged seeds fly out on the wind 


it still live on. As the months go by, 
the cone dries out and thousands of 


to grow into little pine trees. How- 
ever, very few of the seeds actually 
grow into trees. We find that some of 
the big pines in the West produce as 
many as one hundred million seeds in 
one year, 
Design motifs: There is something | 
about the pine that lends itself natur- | 
ally to design motifs. Motifs such as | 
Numbers 5 and 6 are very decorative, 
and typical pine designs. Very simple 








| motifs can be made interesting by repe- | 


tition, as in Motif 7. 
Motif 3 is the only one on the page | 
which holds very much to a naturalistic 
representation. Motifs 2 and 4 are so | 
abstract that they might have been de- | 
veloped from any of several other types | 
of plants or flowers. 
This brings in a point which should 
be made clear in design procedure. In 
developing a motif one should not at- | 
tempt to hold to a close representation 
of the subject being portrayed. In- 
stead, the artist takes the subject as a 
beginning from which to develop his 
idea, and then goes ahead and plans a 
pleasing motif. In doing this the parts 
of the subject being used may be ex- 
tended or shortened to fit the required 
arbitrary spaces, 
The question of values is also ent | 


portant, because a poor arrangement 
of values will often spoil an otherwise 
good motif. 

Crafts work: Three of the crafts 
suggestions given can be made from 
paper. The backs for the memoran- 
dum pad can be made from cardboard 
covered with toned paper. The pads 
are bought for very little at stationery 
stores. The design is painted on the 
toned paper with opaque or trans- 
parent water colors. 








Decorated stationery is very popu- 
|lar at present. Pupils can purchase 
plain paper, sketch a small motif on 
thin paper, and then trace it on the 
| envelope flaps and upper corners of the 
| stationery. 

The pin box shown can be made 
from cardboard covered with colored 





paper. The design is then painted on 
in Opaque or transparent water colors. 
The box may be covered with cloth and 
decorated with crayon coloring. A pa- 
per pattern should be made first, so as 


correctly. 

In schools where metal work is being 
done, the belt clasp and envelope opener 
can be made from thin copper. The 
copper comes in flat sheets wa different 


a metal saw. The designs are ham- 
mered in with a metal punch or etched 
in with nitric acid. . 

Another simple plan would be that 
of making the envelope opener from 


the handle. 
be carved from wood and given a poly- 
chrome effect by covering it with a thin 
coat of varied colors of gesso. 

The page of motifs will be found use- 
ful in many ways, such as furnishing 
motifs for use in color problems, bor- 
der designs, all-over patterns, and 
similar art work, 





thicknesses and can be sawed out with | 


to be sure that the box fits together | 





hard wood, and painting the motif on | 
The belt clasp could also | 
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A New Aid for 


rimary I eachers 


320 large pages (73x10: inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 


Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 


Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 


Handreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans. 


























by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special. 
ist of wide experience. 
PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form ap 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers, 
NATURE STUDY. 
this heading 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 


lines by 


carefully prepared lessons. 
PICTURE STUDY. 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude ¥, 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang. 
uage and Reading Lessons. : 
STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 


Carolyn 
with 


interesting, 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 


= 








Included. under 
are Bird Studies with 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 


Each month has 








Sherwin Bailey are replete 


constructive ideas. 


ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 


will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In Keeps 
addition there are many other stories, 


SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed 
recitations periods. 














seat work, much 


in the between- 






A | 
disc. 
Gives INSTA NI 
Varin any sty|: 


PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 


leed, Write, 
FISCHE! 














vided For— 
Yet Unusuaily Low Priced 
Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
= pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
x provide for use during the 20 
ae odd days of the school year. 
= And when you consider that 
3 this material is the work of OUR} 
> notably successful specialists depen 
& —material of proven worth— a 
you will agree that $3.60 is ry 
indeed a very low price. The first 
course— 
Order Now—Pay Later @) they 
You need not send cash Th 
with your order unless yo ere ar 
prefer, for we gladly extend vestments; 
credit until oor = _Nauires ‘n 
Simply fill out the coupon of 
low and mail it to us today. supervision 
The book ey be — to yur There is 
romptly regardless : 
_ , - nether or not —"s stag 
7% inches accompanies your order. 
= . ’ " think about 
i -_ This safe 
Primary Plans and $ GO fF & oven rte ® BY acntiry 
; ; bd DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Projects, postpaid, Canes 
ORDER THIS COMBINATION Use This 4 
Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 ) Both Only Order savings intc 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 ( 94:90. Blank We shall 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. ka 
Dansville, N. Y. itiicsis cmcesinbecnnnalll 192. 
inrcne et sae [_] Please send PRIMARY PLANS ANI, PROJECTS, postpaid, / 
Sqrerse at right my address given below. Price $3.60. Za 
whether 2 
sir artnee* [—]Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, © Fe 
Sos one the my address given below and enter (or extend) my subse at 197 < 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one yea! CLAR 
your special combination price of $4.90. Please ses 
Place cross (X)in one of the squares ["] I am enclosing payment herewith. Comes Thro 
ight to your pr , 5 1929. 
tear [] I agree to pay not later than February 15, I enclose 
RO ee eR woe BY Name. 
EE cee ene ee or aceneeeeen ba a 
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Library Service for Rural 
ee Schools 
Delicious [. 


* LJ | About 40 per cent of the approximately 
Acid Drinks 
eee prepared 


two hundred sixty county libraries in 
without lemons | | 


the United States operate under this 
arrangement. 
In New England, town libraries are | 
) common, and the schools make consid- 
Here is a real body-building sub- erable use of them. As the town is the 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation ofrefreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


unit for school as well as for civil ad- | 
ministration there, the town rather 

addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 

Twotablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 


than the county as a unit for library 
inplace of juice of one and one halflemons. 


(Continued from page 32) | 
\ a 











service best suits the need of rural 
New England. 

Patrons may contribute to buy books 
'for school libraries, rural teachers 
and pupils may spend their time and 
energy in preparing entertainments | 
to raise money, and parent-teacher | 
associations may spend their last pen- | 
nies for school library books, but effi- | 
cient library service for rural schools 
will never become universal until such 
service is compulsory, tax supported, | 


Plan a Glorious Holiday 


At nominal cost you can enjoy an unique, combined educa- 
tional and recreational trip—one of matchless interest and 
romance under ideal climatic and traveling conditions. 





Horsfords 
Jlcid 


In a trip through sunny and picturesque South Africa 




























th and adequately supervised. 

You Can Stand 

TIA TTS DIRT CEy| | Gifts Made in Manual ou Can Stand... 

. | Training Class Where Cecil Rhodes kept many a lone vigil 

. ,- (Continued from page 46) dreaming of South Africa’s coming greatness. 
TALL DRUGGISTS of an inch from the edge on the ends | 

ny ae sides. a al — of + Y 

te ase are to chamfered, which can be | ou Can See 

s. 1 done by holding the work in the vise | eee 

: instant Foot Relief or a hand screw, as shown. | Th alization of his dreams—mighty citie 

“1 The base is assembled to the valet | , - re e beg ° e—mignty cities 

in @ Keeps Hides with glue and brads. The tray could | rising out of solitude and waste. 

* I Shoe L e be made by carving the center out of a | 

- Ss arg solid piece of wood or by boring to | 

ch Shapely Trial Joints depth with an expansion bit, but these 


operations are difficult. An easier way 
to make the tray is to build it up of | 
two pieces. Cut two pieces of wood | 
8 inches square, one % of an inch, and 
the other % of an inch thick. With 
the coping saw cut a 2%-inch circle out 
of the center of the %-inch piece. Glue 
the %-inch piece (with the center re- 
moved) to the %-inch piece, and after 
it has dried, saw the 3-inch tray from 


You Can Visit... 


Scenes and places made famous by such illus- 
trious characters as Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, H. Rider Haggard, 
and Olive Schreiner. 


Fischer Protector 


(ves INSTANT relief to bunions and large joints. 
Varin any style shoe—in your regular size—outside 
euderstocking. Sold for over 20 years by shoe 
dalers, druggists, and department stores. 

fee Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly re- 
leed, Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 

FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Water St., Dept.80, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















both pieces. The tray is assembled to Y Will M | 
the valet with glue and a small brad. | ou l arve at eee 
JOHN HANCOCK SERIES Paint the valet with white and black ; : 2 : 
gpm and y weg and base what: The mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, dating 
ever color is desired. 
back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and 
il | How to Be a Thoroughbred ; ; :; 
00 
- and WORRY Sittetinaeesin The Great Kimberley Diamond Mines 
hat 


| 


OUR happiness now and in the future, 
depends largely on freedom from 
worry about money. 


to their duty. Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote the poems you love when he was 
ill. Schumann-Heink sang in beautiful 
operas while her little children at home 


The vast mile deep Johannesburg Gold Fields * 


The majestic, incomparable Victoria Falls 


The unique, peaceful but barbaric Bantu War 
Dances , 


The quaint Kaffir Kraals 


were close to starving. A man whose 
own life was nothing but sorrow made 
his living by writing humorous stories. 
A man who was about to hire a boy | 
in his business inquired one thing about | 


The first step toward this end is, of 
| course—Thrift and Saving. The next is 
the sound investment of these savings. 


There are many sound commercial in- 





























- | vestments; but the — ; — the boys whom he considered. ane . . 
be- My WUires investigation, forethought an vestigated what they did with their | ; 
ay. Ma) ™pervision. spare time. He said, “A man is as big ou l yoy Kae 
| Thies is ene feem of tavectment thet as what he does with his idle time.” ; ! 
oR) requir : He wanted a boy who had a worth- The charm, mystery, beauty, sunshine and in- ; 
net || “Wires none of these things. The check hile hobby: no steadied ee candi tn ’ 
| “tives in time and that is all you have to ee eee ee vigorating climate of 
| think about his spare time, who did almost any- ; 
a thing with it but waste it. A thorough- 
», || , This safe and sure investment is AN bred, who wants to make himself of : 
_ ANNUITY— a bulwark against Time and greatest value to himself and others in i ° 
Change—against the day of weakened this world, does not just sit when he is 
ent. not busy; he sits = — or nom Ou riC 
: . or works with his hands. It is nobility 
no hnagrand should put some of his to find time to do things which the ordi- 
“tree nary person would let slide because he 
We shall be glad to send you our booklet had so much to do. d 11 | 
—“B)| vering this subject, on request. It might seem that only we ourselves The all year roun travel land i 
bith ixe Re ea pone aah ent big we — av we ; 
‘ourselves know our own thoughts, bu _2 “ET: : 4 
= Inquiry Bureau time may tell all the world. Very often | For your classes, free booklet ED. 3 “Historical Resume of : 
one om, tell whether a porno, has a | South Africa” is available—10 copies to any school that ap- 
| merr isposition or a grouchy one, : = . 
: ei ke ie guneeus er atines.} plies. Supply limited. Write promptly. 
, vt INSURANCE Com | whether he has kind thoughts or mean | 
t 197 ones. Faces are sometimes very ex- | . e 
DD mens esrocwaes |] pressive of thoughts. Lines frm. i ~— Squth African Tourist Bureau 
Please send me your booklet, “Life In- |ing of selfishness, envy, bitterness, ' 
comes Through Annuities.” | oe, gg se or ss the — R 657.11B d 
] | qualities. Study the pictures o rist, m roaaqwa 
enclose 2c to cover postage. - Madonnas, Lincoln. What do the oo , y 
- | faces tell you? ° ‘“ 
Net One of the best ways to judge a per- New York City 
J Address son is to study him at home where his 
Mg, tee eeneeneeseeeseessensenesenessnenenensenen manners are not for show. If he 1s 
" MER SIXTY. FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS — noble about little things there, he is SSSR 


likely to be big in the world outside. | Rot | 























and a surer knowledge of “This work is not only a 
an Scripture invariably fol- KM permanent memorial to 
low the reading of the ; American scholarship, but 
sacred text as rendered in a lasting contribution to 


the American Standard 
Bible, the most authentic 
of all versions. No less 
an authority than former 
Secretary of State Hughes 
has voiced his conviction 
in a significant telegram 
in which he said: 


civilization in promoting a 
tetter understanding of 
the Seriptures."’ 
Chortes Evans 
Hughes, 





Use the American Standard Bible in your reading; in your devotions; 
in your study, for it, more clearly than any other version, reveals the mind 
and willof God, Therefore be sure you select the 


Nelson Standara bible 


NELSON BIBLES The American Standard Bible Text has been adopted by all leading 
in all sizes, types and styles of Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y.M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Bible 
Schools throughout the United States, and is used by over 13,000,000 
scholars from which to study the International, graded or other Bible 
ever Bibles are sold lessons. 
NELSON SCRIPTURE Nelson Guaranteed Binding. Remember that a Nelson Guaranteed 
TEXT CARDS Binding will be replaced if it does not bear up under the strain of use. 















binding are obtainable wher- 





American Standard Version | 
Now svailable beautifully engross THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-383N, Fourth Avenue, New York City 
e cards, nize nehes, . > ° ° ° 
‘Gorinthia: itt The Sh "4 Authorized publishers for the American Revision Committee 
(Corinthians She r . . >a . 
Pealm <P Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled, 
“The Wonderful Story.”” You may include wall-text cards, 
for which 1 enclos« cents. (State which, if only one.) 
premely accurate transiations T 
price of these wail cards is ‘2he 
each, but to you who send in the 
attached conpon your favorite pas 
sage from the 3 here listed will be 


Name 
Street No. 
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sent for only Ge of al 3 for 26 





City State 


WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 





Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. Applicants 
must be between 20 and 30 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 














The Collingwood Hotel 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 1010, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
West 35th Street, 
(Between 5th Ave. and Bdwy.) 


ALL STANDARD ‘ Ter O 
New York City 
Yr P Ri CE FREE For years this hotel has been on the pre- 








Your choice of the Jost your name ferred list of many of America’s leading 
World's best type- one Phek CATALOG women’s colleges, 

a Your patronage will be appreciated and 
R ete. — ful apbs of each beaati- receive personal attention—impossible in 
size, late mod el i For machine {n Ly CAF the larger hotels, 
Sod pefiniohed brand of car direct to- yoa Rates are $2.50 for pleasant rooms without 
new. flocs qmachex Write now for treme. bath ; $3.50 and up with bath. 
Send no meoey. {tyes ect eow. Twenty years under the management of 
INTERNATIONAL 184 W. Lake St. Seth H. Moseley 


TYPE. EXCHANGE Oept8254, Chicage 
























What Every Teacher Deserves 


A summer abroad Wvithout expense. 

A limited group of congenial people will be sent abroad June 29, 1929 for seven weeks 
Pleasure Trip, partly by motor, England, France, Switzerland, Italy, all expenses paid 
in exchange ie interesting promotion work after school hours during coming months be- 
fore sailing. Experience unnecessary, but must have happy temperament and be recom- 
mended by Principal or Superintendent of Schools. An unusual opportunity for a 
teacher to go abroad under the auspices of a distinguished publisher, Details sent without 
sae Applications considered in order of receipt. Wire or write at once. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Women’s Department, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A Famous W ING 
Piano $275 “bow” 
FREE TRIAL TILL MARCH! 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Hear eg ay 40,000 in use. 40 year 
guarantee. Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands, 
30 styles to choose from. Shipped direct-from- 
























Style 12, $275 


Case and WING & SON, Pounded 1268—c0u ¥; 
Boge fal 08 males font Dept.38-29 13th Strectand 9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 





|dow.transparency. From heavy con- 
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etter Understanding”? ieee euth Poston 


(See pages 34-35) 
These designs may be used for a win- 


struction paper cut four frames 14% 
by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- 
longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
over each opening. Trace the figures 
from one page on black paper and cut 
them out. Lay the frame on one full- 
page design so that the printed picture 
shows through as a guide. Then paste 
the figures in place and add any needed 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste another so that the pic- 
ture is between the two. Use the re- 
maining two frames for the other full- 
page design. 








Nature Studies in Snowtime 
(Continued from page 39) 


This will last him until he wakes up. 
It is of no use to look for the raccoon, 
for, rocked by the north wind, he is 
sleeping in his tree-top nest. That is a 
breezy place for a winter ae one 
would think. The muskrat and beaver 
are safely hidden. Down in the marsh, 
if we go that far, we may see the musk- 
rat’s funny little lodge perched on a 
grassy hillock. It has an underwater 





‘opening, and below the ice there are 


| 


many succulent roots on which he will | 
feed. 

Let us not devote all our time to the 
furry folk. See the birds, banqueting 
on those weed seeds. It is a good thing 
for them that the wind did not blow 
the seeds all away. The horned larks | 


| and the juncoes like weed seeds, as do | 








| 








the finches, sparrows, buntings, and | 
cardinals. The nuthatch and creeper | 
explore the tree bark for their food; 
the former stands on his head and hops 
down the tree, while the latter stands 
on his tail and hops up. They are after 
insect larvae, these two funny bird 
acrobats. Some of the trees, as well as 
the weeds, furnish food for the birds. 
The cedar waxwings are very fond of 
cedar berries, and wherever there is 
any dried fruit hanging on a tree in 
winter, some bird will be sure to find it. 
Pine cones are full of seeds which both 
birds and squirrels eat. After a heavy 
snowstorm a good many of the feath- 
ered tribes go hungry because their 
supplies are covered up; when the 
branches are ice-coated, this is partic- 
ularly true. Then the winter birds 
must forage far and wide or go with- 
out a meal altogether, unless someone 
who understands their predicament 
helps them out. A feeding station in 
the woods is an excellent place to study 
the birds. 

Now let us peep under that ermine 
cloak, and take a look at those green 


| rosettes that I mentioned. They are as 


beautiful as the snow crystals. <A 
rosette is a set of root leaves formed in 
the fall, all ready to send out an up- 
ward shoot in the spring. They are 
green even in midwinter. We shall 
have to leave the woods and examine 
the adjoining fields if we-wish to see 
them. Old pastures, vacant lots, and 
gardens are sure to have some of these 
charming rosettes of winter. The 
thistles with their prickly-edged leaves 
are interesting, and the tansy rosette 
seems like a bit of lace; the mullein has 
a velvety-looking rosette that does not 
mind the snow a bit, and the aster 
rosette is a green beauty, too. The 
rattlesnake weed and the hawkweed 
have a wonderful flat leaf arrange- 





ment. The evening primrose, golden- 


rod, plantain, sheep sorrel, and ground | 


pine all form these odd little orna- 
ments, Like the snow crystals, these 
rosettes are worthy of being used as 
patterns by craftsmen. Dressmakers, 
wall-paper designers, and textile manu- 
facturers would do well to make use of 
these hints from Dame Nature. 

There are still other things to dis- 
cover right near the ground. In the 
woods, nestled in mosses and dead 
leaves with a snow blanket tucking 
them in, the spring peepers are asleep. 


a Now they are half frozen, but they will 
Grands | thaw out in spring and sing us one of | 
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The vitamins in cod-liver oj 
play an important part in pro 
tecting the body against germ. 
infection. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of invigorating cod-liver oil js 
the food-tonic that has won 
renown through its power to 
strengthen and protect the body, 
If you would keep strong, 
take Scott’s Emulsion! 

“Story of Bill the Bold,” richly 
illustrated, supplied free to Primary 


Classes. State how many. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N, J. 25-4 
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SYNONYMOUS 


IN almost every large city in the country 

there is an outstanding hotel which, by 
reason of years of service to the traveling 
public, has become synonymous with the city 
in which it is located. 


In Cleveland It’s The HOLLENDEN 


1050 Rooms - - 1050 Baths 
300-Car Fireproof Garage. Rates $3.00 
and Upwards. 


In Clevelana- itsThe 


HOLLENDEN 


THEO. DEWITT, M¢gr. 
Superior Ave. at E. 6th St. 
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side U.S. Additional visisat 
full price. Send yourtri- 
el order now! 
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LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
. REMOVE ,pousle CHIN 
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ONLY 
ONE TO 
EACH PERSON 
Fleur D’Or (Flower of Gold) 
PARFUM EXQUISITE 


To Introduce this most delightful of sll fove 


Suite A, 12 E. 12th Street, New York iy 
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the first spring songs. Toads lie in the |the troublesome word that day. On! 
arth in shallow little burrows, as cold |the following day the teacher plans 
” can be, but they will hop right up | another activity which will involve the 


the winter. The moths and butterflies |to review work. _ ; 
sre tucked into their cradles, and swing| There is no limit to the variety of 
from the branches or rest hidden in the | such activities. In a recent lesson the | 
arth, All the trees shelter insect | majority of a fourth grade of foreign 
larvae beneath their bark. Weedy | pupils wrote the following correctly: 
tems contain others, and there are 1. Frank tapped on the windowpane. | 
many insect egg nests underground. 2. Rachel broke the piece of wood. | 
Of all the trees in winter there are 3. Sam sharpened the pencil with a, 
none more interesting than _the ever- | knife. ; 
eens. On account of their all-the-' 4. Rose threw a ball into the basket. | 
ar-round foliage, they are favorite When properly presented, these les- 
helters of the wood folk. On a cold sons are intensely interesting to the 
sight both birds and animals seek the | pupils. 
brotection which is afforded by the low- A Christmas Poster 
hanging branches laden with snow. 
Edible seeds are to be found in the By Ethel Frazier 
ones of such trees, so they furnish IN MAKING a poster requiring a des- 
wth food and shelter to the little win- ert scene, use light-weight sandpa- 
people. An evergreen is a bright | per instead of construction pee for 
it in the wintry landscape, when the |the sand. It pastes down well and de- 
ther trees are bare. lights the children by its realistic rep- 
On one of your winter tramps you resentation. We used it one year in a 
night make birds’ nests your special Christmas poster of the “Three Wise 
tudy. They are empty then and easy Men” crossing the desert. The wise 
» observe or to secure. There are|men wore robes painted in bright col- 
sts of every shape and size and kind; | ors; their camels were brown; the sky | 
» know a bird by its nest is quite as | was a light blue poster paper, and the 
interesting as to know it by its song or | desert light-weight sandpaper. 
mage. Many great naturalists have 
died birds’ nests in winter to good 
ivantage. 
There are so many things to be done 
winter that one trip with your eyes | 
will suggest many more studies 
an those I have outlined. There are 
m insects in the streams that are 
ive and active when the temperature 
below zero. Take a look at the 
zen brook as you go along, and see 
ie beetles that live in it, carrying their 
ir supply with them in bubble attach- 
nts or film pouches on their backs. 
If the ~ is og — yo venture out, 
uu can study the work of that master | 
raftsman, Jack Frost. He does panels | Caece Grease Come » 
— ®{ glass in exquisite lacy patterns, Have cards with numbers on them 
ugle scenes of palm and fern, or ice|from one to twelve. Choose children 
alaes with glittering domes and/|to be clocks in the clock store. They 
LY inarets and towers. We may imagine 4ll tick, making the sound t, ¢, ¢. Hold | 
at Dame Nature keeps him near her up a card with a figure three on it. | 























Primary Plans and Activities 
(Continued from page 52) 
THE CLOCK 


“Tt, t, it’s t-ime for bed,” 

Said the little round clock t-o fa-t 
little T-ed. | 

“If you don’t hurry up, old Santa | 
won’t call, 

Then on Christmas Day you'll have 
nothing at all. 

T, t, t,” ticked the clock on the wall. 











oN winter just to show humans how to! Point to a child representing a clock. 


we in crystal. Can you find another 
f @xh expert artist anywhere? 








we 
im WTeachers’ Help-One-Another | 
— Club 
(Continued from page 59) 
¢] Activity Exercises in 
J'\F Language 

















_ By F. H. Spinney 


TIS difficult to teach the past forms 
of some of the common verbs so 
t children will use them correctly in 
Mversation and in writing. In our 
urth grade we have secured excellent 
wults by daily lessons called “activ- 
Y exercises.” Each lesson contains | 
me or more short sentence-stories. 
a actor” is chosen for each story. 
| zp eacher says, “Tom, sit on the 


. When Tom has returned to his seat, 
: er says, “Mary, write your 
on the blackboard.” 

» larry, draw a line on the 


itors pass slips of paper large | 
to contain three sentences. The | 
— as a suggestion: 












‘. Harry | 
fol . ° ° 
NE 4 owing is a copy of one pupil’s 

LT, Narration: 
DA om sat on the chair. 
OW. be Ty wrote her name on the | 
ose 


starry drew a line on the black- 
aye Yo 


4 The three pupils who have the neat- | 
J tory” work are allowed to be | 
agra The On the following day. | 

; docter allows a pupil to write 
—_ ™ €s on the blackboard so that 
, all m4 See the correct form. She 
vad «,PUPils who made mistakes to 
he class Sentences aloud. She asks 
trey”? Observe carefully the word 

®f any other which had been | 


He says in imitation of the clock’s 
striking, “Ding, ding, ding.” Another 
child may be a cuckoo clock and upon 
seeing the number on the card he will 
say cuckoo the same number of times. 





THE SPARROW’S GREETING 


“Tr, tr,” twittered the sparrow on 
Christmas morning. “He is saying 
‘Merry Christmas’” said Jack. “Let us 
give him some bread,” said Anna. So 
they threw out pieces of bread, and the 
sparrow flew down from the tr-ee twit- 
tering “tr, tr, tr.” 

The teacher says, “Answer these | 
questions with words that begin with 
tr: On what do apples grow?” (tr-ees) 
“What does an engine pull?” (a 
tr-ain) “On what does the tr-ain run?” 
(the tr-ack) 








Grammar Plans and Activities | 


(Continued from page 56) 

3. deer—beaver—otter—-silver fox. 

4. hemlock—poplar-——pine—cedar, 

5. Ontario. 

6. False. 

7. Montreal — Toronto — Quebec 
Vancouver. 

8. False. 

9. Hudson Bay. 

10. fish—Nova Scotia. 


Mexico. Score 8 
1. True. 
2. 2—4—5. 
3. port. 
4. silver — oranges -— pineapples — | 
bananas. | 
5. False. 


The West Indies. Score 16 | 


1. Columbus. 
2. Cuba — Jamaica — Porto Rico — 
—Haiti. 

3. a—ec. 

4. True. 

5. False. 

6. True. 

7. True. 

8. True. 
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2 
when spring comes. Other small crea- | use of the same word. The pupils thus 
tures go to bed in the ground, such as |have drill on difficult words without l I ' } Ou! Ses 
the locust. A few crickets live through |the usual monotony which is need 


That Inspire Ideals J 





A scene from the film, “School Discipline,” in 
the course in Citizenship, DeVry School Films. 


Geo? CITIZENSHIP cannot be taught like the facts of 
arithmetic. It must permeate the spirit and inspire the ideals 
of true patriotism. 


In the DeVry School Film Series on Citizenship, the elements of per- 
sonality, drama and romance which have made the motion picture such a 
great influence on the thought and conduct of people, have been used as 
a stimulus to desirable conduct on the part of the pupils, 


Edited by C. A. Stebbins, formerly with the United States Bureau of 
Education and the California State Normal School at Chico, the course is 
based upon sound pedagogical om, This is the distinguishing 
feature of all DeVry School ilms— they are prepared by educa- 
tors and definitely correlated with the regular courses. 

A striking tribute to the worth of these courses has just been paid by 
the University of Kansas, Charles Ellsworth Dent, Director Bureau of 
Visual Instruction. The university has obtained the complete series of 
DeVry School Films for use of all schools in its territory. The Field 
Museum, Chicago, uses these films in connection with their educational 
exhibits. The school systems of New York, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
Newark and many others use DeVry School Films. 


DeVry School Films come in both 35 mm. and 16 mm. widths and 
all are on non-infammable stock. 


Send now for complete information including samples of the teacher's 
lesson plans which accompany each film. No obligation, of course. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 


18 Lessons By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher 

American Museum of Natural History 
American Statesmen G Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick “ 
Citizenship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 

U. S. Bureau of Education 

World Geography 9Lessons By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 
General Science 9 Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister, College of 
the City of New York 


Health and Hygiene 9 Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 
American Association for Medical Progress 


14Lessons By J. W. Coffman 


Nature Study 


Electricity 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc. 


( Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, School Division ) 


131 W. 42nd St., New York 


Dept. 12-T (Please address nearest office) 


1111 Center St., Chicago 
Dept. 12-T 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
STANDARD MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PORTABLE PROJECTORS 


Mail This Coupon Without Delay 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information, including 
sample of teacher's guide, on DeVry School Film Courses in 


(Subject) 
Name —_ 














Street___ — — a 





 — sin aa —e 


State. 
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NEWEST STYLES! LOWER PRICES 
Jewelers everywhere come to Maiden Lane 
to buy. Save ““middiemen's” protite! Buy 


DIRECT —at Maiden Lune prices. All you 
need is ms 


NOW! AFULL YEAR TO PAY! 


Send $1.00 with order—give usa few per- 
eonal facts—oge— occupation, etc.—if ble 
one or two references. R 10N8 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL—NO DI- 
RECT te Rian MADE, We ship 
promptly tor HW DAYS TRIAL. If satisfied pay small 





amount stated month!y—otherwise return and we re- 
fone deponit. AVOID THE XMAS RUSH! ORDEK 















Me. Bi--18 kt. 


S@hivagold.e: quie- Mo. B3--18 kt. white 
htely plerced Vine, 


gold beautiful de- 
Biee white die 


hae biue white dia sign. Fine Dive w 
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Mo. 62-- 18 kt. whit 
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gold cinnerring. 4% 








WONDERFUL WATCH VALUE! 
Ne. 64 — Jeweled ELGIN move- 
ment, fine goid filled cuse, chain and 
knife. Complete in handsome gift 


wps.ae =. $19.85 










GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 
bine Mean 






Ne. 85 

Rolid white 
gold wrist watch, 
4 diamonds, 4 oblong 
emeraids, 15 jewel ad- 
jueted guaranteed movement. 
giecee flexible bracelet. . 


vee? 


is our record smashicg XMAS Sale price on this na 
thonaliy advertised WAKWICK Geat's wrist watch. 
Jeweled movement, latest model white case, complete 

with mesb bracelet, $4.40 montmy. 


GET OUR BIG FREE CATALOGUE! 


before you buy jewelry anywhere. DIA- 
MONDS, WATCHES, JE SIL- 
VERWARE. PEKCULATEKS, CLOCKS, 
CAMEKAS, etc. Rock bottom Maiden Lane 
Prices-- PA Y-AS-YOU-PLEASE-TEKMS 
your own arrangements (within reason) 
Sent FREE toany aauit. 


O.F. BALE &CO. 


UB] Maiden Lane- New York 


SPECIAL TEACHERS DISCOUNT OF 
10% ON ALL PURCHASES. —0.F.B. 


FREE HEALTH ciser 























CHART 


Valuable to every person who has trouble with 
diet (food disagreeing) Indigestion, Sallow or 
Yellow Skin, Gas, Colic Spells, Gall-Troubles 
(GALL-STONES), Constipation or Auto-Intoxi- 
cation, Sent free upon request. Address 
UNGER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Dept. C-44, 22 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. 





To introduce Colling- 
bourne’s superior , 
quality Dental Floss / 
and encourage / 

Teachers to rec- 
ommend this 
method of giv- 
ing better care 


pen myn the Teeth 
aid for on 
Poe in U where Only Dental 


r - as 
Bheag oe Fioss Can Reach 


tampe— ~ 


a Fu. , 
ren Sige Package { yerds) Collingbourne’s 
Leatict on *“Teaching Care of Teeth." 


Collingl * GOLD MEDAL 

DENTAL FLOSS 
is made of genuine silk and tests a ximately 20 per cent 
stronger than others. It is put up 12-yard tubes in sanitary 
glass containers with “‘thread feed” through the cap and 
cut-off and hoider clip for convenience in using. Conveni- 
ently carried in pocket or purse. It is— 


Antiseptic-Sterilized and Processed 
with Genuine Beeswax 

as recommended by better dentists eve here. Th - 

rior strength of this waxed silk floss oles meahes it especially 
safe and satisfactory for stringing beads, etc. 

At Chain Stores and Other Popular Priced Merchants 

or mailed postpaid with leaflet on ‘‘Correct Care of Teeth'’ 

for only l0c, Send today, 


COLLINGZOURNE SILK MILLS : : 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Origin and Development of 
Clothing 


(Continued from page 22 


dress in grass clothing, made by tying 
grasses to a girdle. Others take the 
inner bark of the paper mulberry tree, 
soak it in water, and, laying piece upon 
piece over a log, beat it out thin with a 
club. The resultant material is called 
“tapa” cloth. When extremely large 
pieces are needed, several are fastened 
together with the glue made from 
arrowroot. The tapa-cloth garment is 
draped over the shoulders and falls 
about the body iike a gown. 
Gradually, in most lands, people 
learned a new way to make clothing, 
employing materials that for long years 
had passed unnoticed and unused. This 
new process was that of weaving, 
wherein small fibers were combined by 
first twisting them together to make a 
coarse thread and then interlacing or 
crossing them at right angles. Per- 
haps the idea of making cloth in this 
way was conceived by women who had 
learned to weave baskets of grasses, 
reeds, and strips of bark. At any rate, 
when the art of weaving became known, 


a great problem was solved. As an 
abundance of materials suitable for 
weaving was available, it was no 


longer necessary to hunt fierce beasts 
for their skins. Then, too, the largest 
individual could acquire covering for 
his body almost as easily as_ the 
smallest. 

The materials used in weaving are 
called “textiles,” which means that they 
are capable of being woven. The most 
important textiles are wool, cotton, silk, 
and flax. Hemp, jute, and ramie are 
other textiles not so well known. Grass, 
roots, and bark are also sometimes used 
for weaving. 

Wool is curly, kinky hair and is the 


most important animal fiber. It is ob- 
tained largely from sheep, goats, 
camels, alpacas, and yaks. The first 


wool was probably obtained from the 
backs of animals killed in the hunt. 
Later, after man had domesticated 
some of the wool-bearing animals, they 
furnished the valuable fibers. 

The wool had first to be cut from the 
animals, cleaned, and then twisted into 
yarn. Combs or carders were used to 
straighten out the fibers so that they 
ali lay in the same direction, and they 
were then drawn out and twisted to 
form long strings. No doubt the first 
yarn was spun by rolling several 
strands of wool between the palms of 
the hands. Later, the flank method of 
spinning was resorted to. This con- 
sisted of rolling the wool between the 
palm of the ha.id and the thigh. After 
a time, the spinning of yarn was bet- 
tered by having one person turn a stick 
while another fed the strands of wool. 
Finally spinning wheels were invented, 
which turned by hand or by a foot 
treadle; and one person could spin the 
yarn while the spindle revolved swiftly 
and the fibers were twisted tightly to- 
gether. 

When the fibers had been spun, the 
next step was to weave them on a 
loom to form the cloth. The first looms 
were simple, hand-worked ones, made 
by fastening a number ‘Of parallel 
strands of yarn, called the warp, be- 
tween two poles. Then the alternate 
strands of the warp were lifted, a few 
at a time, and the cross strand, or 
woof, was inserted. The alternate 
strands of warp, which were beneath 
the woof for the first step, were lifted 
for the return of the woof. This 
process was continued, the weaver 
every once in a while inserting a long 
thin stick and beating the woof tightly 
together, until the piece of cloth was 
finished. Weaving was all done by this 
slow hand process for a great many 
years. 

In the homes of American pioneers 
there was usually a room set apart for 
spinning and weaving, the spinning 
wheel and the loom being necessary 
household equipment, for in those days 
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350 Inexpensive Book 


For Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


Grade of 
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supplementary readers. 


tive colors. 


the second, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, 


Paper 
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Strong Sct er et 
Paper or —— i 
Flexible (fpo' miss thi 
Cloth §FIRES! 
Covers §_ Pert. 





HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, 
large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for use 
The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, | 
dustry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high gra 
book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substay 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attng 
Many are profusely illustrated. 


PREPAID PRICES 


lished. 








In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
20% Discount from Above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 
t”~ ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 
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Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


For Complete List see Page 98 of September Number or Send for Our Latest Catalogue 
NOTE. 


suited to pupils of any of these grades, 


— 


21 


49 
51 
53 
59 
67 
132 
146 
167 
292 


a 


56 
75 


FIRST GRADE 


Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 8 


Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 61 
Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 92 
Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 94 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 101 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 157 
Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 179 
Nursery Tales—Taylor 199 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 212 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 263 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 275 
A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 309 
And 6 other titles for this grade 
SECOND GRADE 
Stories from Andersen—Taylor 11 
Stories from Grimm—tTaylor 12 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 22 
Little Wood Friends—Mayne 109 
Story of Wool—Mayne 122 
Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 163 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 209 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 264 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 285 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 286 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 299 
And 20 other titles for this grade 
THIRD GRADE 
Story of Washington—Reiter 13 
Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 14 
Famous Early Americans—Bush 15 
Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 20 
Story of Flax—Mayne 149 
Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 192 
Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 193 
Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 259 
Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 260 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 278 
Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 297 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 307 
And 39 other titles for this grade 
FOURTH GRADE 
Story of Lincoln—Reiter 17 
Indian Children Tales—Bush 18 
Story of Coal—McKane 19 
Story of Wheat—Halifax 23 
Story of Cotton—Brown 126 
American Naval Heroes—Bush 127 
Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 148 
Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 150 
Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 153 
Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 158 


Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 276 
Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 305 


And 35 other titles for this grade 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE containing complete list of titles of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series and fully describing our many other books for teachers and 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.? 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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The grading of the books is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being equally as well 
to the grade above and below as to the one to which assigned. 
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FIFTH GRADE 


King of the Golden River—Ruskin 








Story of Sindbad the Sailor—Arabian Nig les as 
Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter in the 

Story of Sugar—Reiter @ Re wo 
Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane Biles, Testam 





Story of Dickens—Smith 

Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 

Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 

The Sky Family—Denton 

When Plymouth Colony Was Young—5 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 


And 47 other titles for this grade, MAKE $5 


SIXTH GRADE miereryoies 


teded everywher 
[uidlcourse, r 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving clinic in the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—lIrving Nated interests cf 
Rab and His Friends—Brown youlearn. W 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—Med College of 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 

Stories of Courage—Bush : Ck 
Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon | 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush ° 

Story of Panama and the Canal—Nids ~ 5 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washing Il inwrested in: 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden ing life insura 


And 69 other titles for this grade. Wri 


DETROIT 
SEVENTH GRADE 


Park a! 
The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longi 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound— Whittier 
The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
The Man Without a Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
Selections from the Sketch Book 
The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)— 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens 
Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 
Story of David Copperfield (Cond.) 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 


And 23 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burms 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Co 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulad 
Bunker Hill Address—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 18 other titles for this ered 
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.5o’ Making Money 

AS Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make a lot of money right at home 

T, A what’s more, have real fun do- 
ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 

Costs Nothing {uci weeivca you “fee 

Write today for Sea ho a idea book telling all 

about our — so many women 


g t. Learn how easy it is to make from $10 to 
Or HB per week in the most delightful home work you can 
| 





apne. 
Don't miss thisopportunity! Write Now. It’s Free 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 10-W, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Raise Money y.:. School 


pud - wet) No Capital Required 
C3, F) \\aoe Schools everywhere are 
e ss ") LIFE SAVERS Bai, = well known 
d Plan to raise 
’ | wh “ees quickly and eas- 


| ily. Candy Benefit Sales and 


| = \\| many other plans, which we 
) J > 4 gladly show you how to use 
esr. in your school, will enable you 


| to raise funds. Big profit on 
trad Seated @ Don’t send one cent. We ship you 
} prepaid any assortment of nationally advertised can- 
de fresh from the factory. You keep the generous 
profit and return the balance to usin thirty days. 
Such well known candies as Life orem, Baby Ruth, Nestle’s, 
ro and 65 other makes to select from. Everyone eats can- 
repeats often. ou’ll omtout uickly—and as often as 
~* ——y we finance yo while selling. If not sat 
actor? inevery respect the pan 4 may be returned at our 
Snecial list of C —\ candies. Write us at once 
|e School Money Plans Book! 


BYWND BROS., INC., Woobworth Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


sie 15 to os weekl 
SSS 
iF t, pleasant work, No canvassing. coe be 


jive ik. be 
oe ll |" 
I The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited ‘, 
2038 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. =) 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


fe 42 years we have made money for others. 
Bibles are sold in one year than any other 
tk in the world, You can make money selling 
Testaments, and Religious Books. Whole 
“are time. Write to-day for full information. 


VILMORE BOOK & BIBLE CO. 


443 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHIROPODY 


MAKE $5,000 TO $15,000 A YEAR 
dignified profession. Doctors of Surgical C hiropody 
tiedeverywhere. Best known C ollege in America givea 
course, prepare s you for practice in 2 years. Largest 

clinic in th e world. Faculty of leading physicians, 
fy oedists. Finest equipment.15th year. ‘Study sn Chicago. 
ited interests of city li oa oppattnaities 3 allaround. Earn 
we you learn. Writefor catalog. Noobligation. Dept. 


College of Chiropody, 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago 


ACHERS — eighteen years we 


have been fulfilling 

theneeds of Michigan teachers with our An- 

ity Endowment Plans. To Michigan teachers 

‘nterested in devoting part of their time to sell- 

ing life i insurance we can offer attractive oppor- 
Write for further information. 


DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Park atColumbia, Detroit, Mich. 
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t A Trip To Europe 


f wanted for leading college oom, 
he + a days $295. Mediterranean 57 Day 
imo Conducted Tours. COLLE GE TRAVEL 
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Want Homework ? Thousands have 


succeeded in ob- 
cw reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
. You can too! Stamp brings details. 


LER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 


Vn 


time. ‘women earn $25 to a week at home. Allor part 
r inating work. Nothing to sell. We tench ouat 

BOB tee all tools and materials CRAPT 
Dept. C-I, 427 Diversey tec.) (Ad 


=f rl Earn Xmas Dollars 


sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set. 
FREE Te: a. 
Penien roadway, New York 


i $25 WEEKLY Spare time, writ- 
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clothing was made at home and not 
purchased from a store. In 1785,-how- 
ever, an Englishman named Edmund 
Cartwright invented a power loom, the 
power being first furnished by beasts 
of burden. Later, water power, and 
then steam, were used. This invention 
eliminated most of the hand weaving, 
although even to-day it is practiced in 
the rural communities of many civilized 
countries. 

The commonest and cheapest textile 
is cotton. It is believed that cotton was 
first cultivated ages ago by Japanese 
and Chinese as an ornamental plant 
about their homes. Eventually they 
learned to gather the bolls, pick out the 
seeds, twist the fibers together, and 
weave them into cloth. Cotton grow- 
ing spread to India, across the inter- 
vening countries to ancient Egypt, and 
thence to Europe. To-day about three- 
quarters of the cotton in the world is 
grown in the United States. 

For ages and ages the seeds were 
picked from the cotton fibers by hand. 
This was an extremely slow process, it 
having been estimated that it would 
take one person two years to pick the 
seeds from enough cotton to make one 
five-hundred-pound bale. It was not 
until as late as 1793 that a machine for 
separating the seeds from the cotton 
was made. It was called a cotton gin, 
and was invented by Eli Whitney. This 
machine automatically separates the 
cotton fibers from the seeds and elimi- 
nates the slow hand process. 

Flax is another very valuable textile, 
being next to cotton in importance 
among the vegetable materials. Flax 
is obtained by pulling up the flax plants 
by the roots, exposing them to the ele- 
ments so that they can rot, after which 
they are dried and beaten to separate 
the fibers from the woody part of the 
stem. The fibers are from twenty to 
forty inches in length. Flax is ap- 
parently one of the oldest plants cul- 
tivated by civilized man, as it was used 
by the Assyrians and the Egyptians 
over five thousand years ago for the 
making of fine linen cloth. About one- 
half of the world’s supply of flax is 
grown in Russia. The finest quality of 
flax is produced in Ireland and in 
Belgium. 

Silk is the most beautiful, the 
strongest, and the most expensive tex- 
tile. Records indicate that the silk- 
worm was cultivated in China some 
thousands of years before the birth of 
Christ. The silk is obtained from the 
cocoons which the silkworms have spun 
about themselves preparatory to trans- 
forming into winged insects. The silk, 
which is secreted from two tiny holes 
at the sides of the worm’s head, is some- 
times from one thousand to four thous- 
and feet in length. The cocoons are 
placed in hot water, which dissolves the 
gelatinous matter and permits unravel- 
ing of the silk. To-day silkworms are 
raised principally in China, Japan, 
Italy, France, and Asia Minor. 

The clothing that has resulted as a 
product of the loom has gone through 


_a vast number of changes since the first 
woven covering was tied about a sav- 


age waist or rested on primitive shoul- 
ders. Such clothing must indeed have 
hampered the wearer’s movements, for 
it was not tight-fitting. It is believed 
that women wore clothing before men 
because men were more active in the 
chase and the looseness of the primitive 
garments would have interfered with 
the freedom of the body, upon which 
speed and skill were dependent.. 

The poncho illustrates an interesting 
improvement in the evolution of cloth- 
ing. It consists of a large piece of 
cloth with a hole in the center. The 
wearer merely thrusts his head through 
the hole, and the costume drapes itself 
about the body, requiring no further 
effort to be kept in place. 

Men of ancient Greece and Rome 
ordinarily wore a very simple costume. 
Those of the poorer classes were 
clothed only in a one-piece tunic, which 
reached to the knees and which had a 
hole for the head and a hole for each 
arm. In those days there were no but- 
tons and buttonholes, no hooks and 
eyes, and no snaps, so the problem of 
keeping the clothing in place was a de- 
cided one. When appearing in public, 
men of the better class, including the 








Wholesome Lunches 
help to keep pupils alert— 





;[uERE are no listless, bored pupils 
among those who always have whole- 
some food for their school lunch. And 
when their Mothers tuck in surprise 
tidbits like these Brownies and Fruit 
Drop Cookies the lucky finders are the 
envy of the lunchroom! 


Such cakes and cookies are easily and 
quickly made from the recipes given in 
the Royal Cook Book. They are just the 
kind of sweets children love, and when 
made with Royal Baking Powder are 
nourishing as well as delicious. For 
Royal, the Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Powder, is the 
standard of food experts 
everywhere. 








FREE: The Royal Cock Book con- 

taining 350 tested recipes for all kinds 

of delicious foods. Send for free copies 
for your pupils 








Let us send you copies 
of the Royal Cook Book 
for your; pupils to take 
home. Their mothers will 
find it full of suggestions 
for wholesome, delicious 
foods suited toachild’sdiet. 





Royal has been the world’s 
standard for overhalf acentury 


City. 


The Royal Baking Powder Company, Dept. R. 
118 East 42nd Streei, New York City 


Please send me — copies of the Royal Cook | 
Book. 
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CORONA 
is yours ! 


OU need not deny your- 

self the pleasure of own- 
ing this fine portable type- 
writer. Just mail the coupon 
and we will tell you how to 
get your Corona on conven- 
ient monthly terms. 


Corona is so useful to a 
teacher. With its standard 
keyboard and big machine 
features throughout, it is, 
nevertheless, gracefully com- 
pact—light—portable! Carry 
it to school every day if you 


CORONA ) 





HPEWREIERS 


pS en ee 

















like. 
Take 


Many teachers do. 
it on your vacation. 
Try your hand at story writ- 
ing. 


If you prefer one of the 
new Duco finishes to plain 
black you may have it at no 
extra cost. So mail the 


coupon NOW, 


L C Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc. 

1211 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 
Please send me the new Corona catalog and tell me 
how to buy a Corona on convenient monthly terms. 











lhe modern 






pre yhylactic 
shoe 






\ 
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az, 


How GRATIFYING it is to look up- 
on an adroitly patterned shoe that has been 
really delightful. . all... day... long! 

Wear these Modern Prophylactic 
Shoes! Like the dainty, modernized gar- 
ments they go with, they are the source 
of correct posture as well as charming 
style. From their supple support comes 
habitual ease, thence graceful bearing. 
They prevent common foot-troubles, 
preserve youthful buoyance, strengthen 
normal feet. Buy them with the cer- 
tainty of having every nature-fitting im- 
provement in design and patterncombined 
with the flexible lightness of genuine 
“turn’® shoes made of the famous Ruby 
Brand* Glace Kidskin. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO, 


Factory & Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Maine 
Western Sates Division: 416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 













This Goodyear Turned 
identification mark 












Send for free folder illustrating 
and describing in detail the pro- 
phylactic features of these smart- 
ly designed shoes, and giving the 
nearest dealer’s address. 


*In the manufacture of our black 
kidskin shoes we use only the 
genuine Ruby Brand of glace kid 
leather manufactured by John R. 
Evans & Co., of Camden, N. J. 








SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
TURPIN HOTEL 
17 Powell St., at Market 


This Central Downtown Location 
an Important Convenience to You 


ECONOMY 
SPLENDID VALUE 


COMFORT 


$1.50 


$2.00 $2.50 








FREE YELLOW TAXI 
FREE GARAGE 


T. E. FARROW 





’ Rates per day, single with free use of bath: 7 


With private bath 








_ Extra person 50c—if with twin beds $1.00 J 


W. M. SELL, JR. 
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nobles, wore, in addition to a tunic, a 
toga or large blanket over the shoulders 
and about the body. One arm was 
usually occupied in keeping the toga in 
place. The costume of the women was 
quite similar to that worn by the men 
except that the women’s tunics reached 
to their feet. Styles of clothing 
changed with the succeeding years, due 
partly to the invention of buttons, 
snaps, and hooks and eyes, and gradu- 
ally clothes were made to conform more 
to the lines of the body. This made 


| movement freer and the wearer more 


comfortable. ae 

So it has come to pass that man has 
lost the hairy covering with which, like 
the beasts of the field, he was once 
clothed, and you and I to-day find it 
necessary to live within a portable little 
home called clothing. 


> 


Journey Geography 
(Continued from page 28) 


The region visited may often be the 
one the whole world is talking about. 
At every opportunity the teacher may 
bring into the classroom the big world 
geographical projects that men and 
women are accomplishing. The chil- 


dren will then think of their work as | 


associated with the world and not as 
some isolated school project. From 
such a topic the teacher may proceed 
to another continent, until every con- 
tinent has been visited, and each large 
body of water crossed. In visiting the 
continents—Africa, Australia, North 
America, South America, Asia, and 
Europe—always select dominant char- 
acteristics for your projects or lessons, 
and help the children experience the 
lives of the children in other homes, 
and realize that if the chiidren are 
different it is because of different en- 
vironment and different cultural de- 
velopment. There is no other study in 
which the seed for international friend- 
ship may so well be sown. 


Some Activities THAT INCREASE 
INTEREST IN GEOGRAPHY 


A splendid plan for developing a 


| worth-while habit is to stimulate chil- 


dren to scan the newspaper each morn- 
ing, and magazines frequently, with a 


view to bringing in current events of | 


geographical significance. Then a few 
minutes in the classroom can be de- 
voted to tracing journeys, visiting lo- 
calities, and discussing their leading 
characteristics. This field is rich in 
opportunities for the geography 
teacher. 

For fourth-grade purposes, the earth 
may be likened to a huge city, with the 
equator as Main Street, and the prime 
meridian as Front Avenue. The dis- 
tance from the equator to the north 
pole is divided into ninety equal parts, 
separated by streets which may be 
called parallels of latitude. For in- 
stance, 1 degree north latitude, corre- 
sponds to First Street North in the city, 
while 1 degree south latitude corre- 
sponds to First Street South. Similarly, 
1 degree east longitude means 1 degree 
east of the prime meridian and cor- 
responds to First Avenue East in the 


city. 

All children like to play games, and 
an ingenious teacher will utilize the 
play instinct in organizing games 
through which the children will acquire 
some valuable geographic knowledge. 
The writer has played a game of “lati- 
tude and longitude” with fourth-grade 
children. With a large simplified 
school globe before the class, the teach- 
er starts the game by saying, “I live 
where the equator (Main Street) 
crosses the prime meridian (Front 
Street). Who can find my home on the 
globe?” As a reward for correctly 
pointing out the exact location on the 
globe, the successful child has the 
privilege of similarly stating where he 
lives. For instance, he might say, “I 
live where the latitude of 10 degrees 
north crosses the meridian of 15 de- 
grees east. Who can locate my home?” 
The child who successfully locates the 
place on the globe continues the game, 
and so on. Many similar games will 
suggest themselves to an alert teacher. 
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Color Problems for Elementary 
Grades 


(Continued from page 31) 


can demonstrate for them how the yel- 
low looks when grayed by adding black 
or violet. Figures may be cut out of 
fashion sheets which have cheap, rough 

per. These can be colored with 
crayons. The children may invent 
diferent ways of using the same color 
scheme. We can show them how neu- 
tras may always be used with any 
color scheme without ruining it. After 
all three complementary color schemes 
lave been used, a good way to review 
them is to have children make simple 
borders and all-over designs using each 
color scheme. 

In the sixth grade, the children can 
make beautiful notebooks. Some 
pages can be made up of color circles. 





} bel “Observations.” 





(ther pages may have pasted on them 


There may be pages headed 
These will contain 


"ilists of examples of color schemes seen 
MN |by different children. For example: 
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“Mary is dressed in one color and 
neutral to-day. Her sweater is red, 


iAblack, and white; her hair is black; 
dher skirt is red; her shoes and stock- 


ings are black.” 

“The red-headed woodpecker is one 
color and neutral.” 

After the children have experi- 
mented with complementary colors un- 
til they are very familiar with them, 
let us introduce the triads (see Plate 
Ill). They will notice how frequently 
the red, yellow, and blue triad is used 
in advertising to make a bright poster 
that attracts attention. They will no- 
tice that often large gray, black, and 


harmonize the three bright colors. 
They can be shown how many beauti- 
ul soft-colored paintings are made 
with orange, green, and violet. 

A very popular color scheme is that 
of adjacent colors. A color together 
with those on each side of it in the 
color circle forms an adjacent color 
scheme. In the lake or ocean we often 
ve blue and its adjacents, green and 
violet. We see this color scheme in the 
larkspur, in the black opal, in paint- 
ings by modern artists, in the feathers 
if the bluebird, in a blue velvet dress 
vhen the sunlight turns part into 
geen and the shadows into violet. 
‘hen blue has in it little spots of 
let and green, it becomes ver 
illiant. To illustrate this, draw wit 
tight-colored crayons a circle as! 
iown in Plate I. When violet and | 
en are mixed with blue, the result 
subdued blue. To illustrate, draw 
bother circle. Cover it with a coat of 
feen; then cover it with a coat of 
let; over it put blue. The result 
be more subdued than the blue 
wione. Problems can be done with 


is thwhite spaces or lines are used to 














































uch color and its adjacents. 

For pages in the color notebook or 
experiments with color schemes, 
‘ayons are more practical for chil- 
n than are paints. Painting takes 
a long. We have to crowd many 
“ings into our art course. It seems 
Wse to do the mechanical part as 
Mickly as possible in order to have 
hore time for making pictures and de- 
om The color circle should be drawn 
@-hand. It takes too much time to 
each little circle perfectly. A 
hechanically perfect result is not 
Meessary. If children draw the colors 
€ same order each time, they 
Nmorize the circle easily. The dia- 
~y in Plate III show the proper 











I Will close this article with problems 
,. O0servations from my classes dur- 
e last year. 
» Some stained-glass windows were 
d for a church in the Christmas 
fit, Black construction paper was 
"a and holes cut in it as shown in 
i and to: racing paper was pasted on 
Painted with india inks of the 
‘lowing colors: yellow, orange, red, 
Breen, and violet. 
: Pn, vite, and there 
chureh, ; 
feet 








No_ spots 
were few 
With lights in the 


and all dark outside, the ef- 
The windows 


Was beautiful. 
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were made in two hours by six chil- 
dren in the sixth grade. ° 

_ 2. The children became interested 
in visiting the churches in the neigh- 
borhood to see the stained-glass win- 
dows. The teacher told them the 
history of stained-glass windows. 

3. Children of all grades saw the 
Christmas play and asked whether 
they could make stained-glass win- 
dows. Since we did not have enough 
colored india ink for all to use, they 
had to use colored crayons or water 
color. Some children made abstract 
designs. Some made designs which 
suggested Madonnas. All the chil- 
dren agreed that the best window 
was one made by a fourth-grader. It 
had no definite design. It was drawn 
as if the window were made of tiny 
pieces of glass of all colors. Billy 
pressed hard on the crayons. He 
worked on it in his spare moments. 
The result is like a real window. We 
had it framed by one of the best pic- 
ture-framers in Chicago. 

4. Poster. Lettering: “Fair Play,” 
in red. Design: figure of a boy with 
a bat. White face and hands, black 
hair, red sweater, black trousers, 
black bat, gray boots, red and gray 
socks. 

5. Poster. Lettering: “Exercise,” 
in yellow. Design: girl, skating, in 
black silhouette. A yellow rectangle 
forms the background for the figure. 
The whole is mounted on purple. 

6. Frieze: children making a snow- 
man. Paper left white for snowman 
and snow. Children’s faces light 
orange; clothes blue, orange, and 
brown (made by mixing a little blue 
and black with the orange); trees 
brown; snowman’s hat brown with 
black band. Heavy india-ink out- 
lines around the figures. 

7. Picture of Pilgrims. 
background. Pilgrims 
gray, white, and black. 

8. Night scenes. Brown, green, 
black, blue, or violet paper used for 
background. Lights put in with yel- 
low, red, green, on orange chalk, 
paints, or crayons. 

9. Illustrations of Indian life. The 
children did not make the most of 
color possibilities. Many of their pic- 
tures were brown and black. I 
showed them how they could give the 
pictures the true Indian spirit by 
making many blankets red, pressing 
hard on red crayon and adding a 
little orange to make it bright. I 
showed them what a beautiful con- 
trast was given by adding black spots 
or putting heavy black lines around 
the figures. (See Plates VI and 


Orange 
dressed in 


VIL.) 
10. When several children drew 
pictures with rainbows, I showed 


them rainbow pictures by Millet and 
Inness. 

11. When children were making 
spring pictures, we pinned up in the 
room colored reproductions of paint- 
ings by Daniel Garber. 

12. We studied Turner’s _ pictures 
to see how he represented storms, 
noonday, and sunset. 

13. We studied Whistler’s ‘“‘Noc- 
turne.”’ The teacher said that 
Whistler chose his colors in the same 
way as a woman embroidering a de- 
sign. Each decided what colors were 
to be used. Each decided on a color 
harmony before beginning to work. 
Whistler chose the lightest tone and 


then the darkest. He then made the 
other colors harmonize. He had no 
white, no black. He painted the 


colors thinly and delicately. It was 
like tuning a violin. He tuned his 
colors. He did not paint the colors 
he saw. He took the pattern of a 
scene that he liked. He then chose 
colors that he liked and _ related 
them. Before Whistler’s time art- 
ists had painted night scenes heavy 
and dark. He was one of the first 
to see lovely color in night scenes. 

14. The class looked at prints of 
Constable’s pictures. The teacher told 
them that Constable was the first to 
paint nature with pigments that 
matched her true rich colors. Then 
his pictures were compared with the 
pictures painted before his time. The 
children looked at the clouds in this 

(Continued on page 81) 





























That cleanliness book you've 
heard them talking about 


—now 1n 
washable 
covers 


BOOK about cleanliness that 
can be kept clean! That 
fascinating supplementary reader 
**After the Rain’’ is now available 
in a washable-cover edition. ‘This 
feature is especially practical for a 
book that is as popular and as much- 
handled by children of the third, 
fourth, and fifth gradcsas is this one. 
‘*After the Rain’’ is now used in 
classrooms in every State of the 
Union. With stimulating text and 
gay picture it describes the clean- 
liness customs of children in many 
lands. 
Single copies, paper covers, 
25 cents, $15 per 100 copies. 
Single copies, washable covers, 
40 cents, $30 per 100 copies. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness 
Other pubhications of the Institute which are proving helpful are: 
“*The Animal Way," for kindergarten, Ist, and 2nd grades. 
**4 Tale of Soap and Water,”* for 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 
“Cleanliness Bibliography.** ‘‘Good Housekeeping for Your 
School Building.*” 


Address CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 E. 17th Street, New York 
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NOTE: 


Cover Pictures from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


Same Size as on Covers and in Miniature Size 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 

for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures, size 3%x4% inches, in 
the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x 13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects 
— «== +} 4 

15 or more “ 
50 or more “ 


35 cents each 
39 cents each 
25 cents each 
20 cents each 


“ 


Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 


These miniatures, size 3% x4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the large pictures all the 
colors of the original paintings. Folders containing 
the study material which appears in the magazine 
may be obtained with the miniatures as explained 
below. 


PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 


2c Each for 60 or More Assorted as Desired 
Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen of a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 
prices: 

Less than 5 dozen (5 packages) ”"....................000 25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)" 20 cents per dozen 


25 or more dozen (25 or more packages) 15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages) * 12 cents per dozen 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


[Instructions for Ordering When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you] 


wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Racburn 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 23 Miss Bowles—Reynokdis 
8 Deer in the Forest, Twilight 24 Washington Crossing the Del 
Bonheur aware—Leutze 
4 Dignity and Impudence—Land 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 
wee Raphael 
& The Balloon—Dupre 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
6 By the River—Lerolle 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton «6 , , . —_ = 
, . 7 ‘ 28 Road Through the Tree 
8 I 8. Frigate Constitution— Corot 
Old_ Tronsides""—Johnson 29 The Storeroom—de Hooch 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn— ; a 
Couse 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 
’ "7.07" Botti 
10 The Lookout-“‘All’s Well”’— ~~ 


81 Interior of a Cottage—Isracls 


Homer a c : 
11 The Windmill—-van Ruysdacl 32 George Washington—Stuart 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 33 The Money Counter Murillo 
—Boughton 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
3 Sir Galahad—Watts 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 
4 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 36 The Grand Canal, Venice- 
5 Spring—Mauve Turner 


1. Hand-—Reno 87 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
The Helping Hand—Renonf 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 


te te tet et 


7 The Knitting Lesson—-Millet 

8S Madonna of the Chair— 39 Autumn—Mauve 
Raphael 40 The Gleaners—Millet 

‘ J ph c 41 i Warning—Homer 

19 The ¢ ook—Chardin 42 Holy Night—Correggio 

20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
Millais 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 

21 The Sackville Children—Hopp- 4% Harp of the Winds—Martin 
ner 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. [2:¥% at tes 


Now Available in Both Sizes 


Large Pictures and Miniatures 


48 Joan of Arc 


47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- | 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 

Bastien-Lepage 
4% Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 


50 The Blue Boy Gainsborough 
re 


Portrait of the 


Artist—Rem 


brandt Place cross 
52 The Angelus-Millet Xin one of 
fis Children of the Shelt Murillo the squares at 
4 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot right to in. 
55 The Jester—Hals | dicat 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis _—) your 

Hobbema preference. 
57 Children of Charles I-—Van | 


ryc 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 
59 Columbus—del Viombo 
60 Icehbound—Metcalf 
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Subjects No. 59, 60, and 61 recently added to this series (see list below) are not shown in the above illustration. ] 
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Special Offer 


Order This Combination Now 
Pay February 15th 


10 Large Full Color Pictures 
of your own selection, each 
picture mounted and en- 
closed in folder with com- 
plete study material, all put 
up in an attractive portfolio. 
Price $3.00. 


Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year. Price $2.00. 


Simply select the ten pictures which you 
desire from the 61 listed on this page, indi- 
cate your choice in the order blank below, 
fill in your name and address and mail to us 
NOW. The portfolio of pictures will be sent to 
you promptly and your subscription to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans wiil begin with the 
number which you specify. But you need not 
pay until February 15th. 


ONLY 


ving 
of $1.00 


To Present Subscribers 


If you have subscribed to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans during this school 
year, and do not wish to have your sub- 
scription extended for another year, you 
can get the Portfolio of Ten Pictures 
without the magazine for only $2.00, cash 
with order. Use order blank below. 


oil 















BOTH 


$4.0 I 


f 








study material and portfolio as described, and enter or extend my subscription to 
Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with the 


[] I agree to pay $4.00 not later 


[} I HAVE SUBSCRIBED TO NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY P 
DURING THE PRESENT SCHOOL YEAR AND DESIRE THE PI 
ONLY, for which I am enclosing $2.00 herewith. 


<a 


issue, 


[} I am enclosing $4.00 herewith in payment of the above. 


han February 15, 1929. 








61 Madonna del Gran’ 


Raphae 


Duca 


The ten numbers around each of which I have marked a ring are the number 


pictures which I have selected. 


| 
| 
| 
eee al 1 2 3.464 5 





Mark a ring around 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 MO 
the number of ] 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 #4 : 
ms 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 #48 49 #50 S51 52 
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STERNO 
0 BURNER COOK STOVE 


it noon lunches to your “rule of three” this 
It's so easy with this Sterno stove. Cooks 
any dish right on your desk—eggs, chops, 
tes, coffee—equal to a kitchen range, 

neat, light-weight—folds up compact for 
ne A thousand uses at home: Make break- 
fudge—heat flatirons, curling irons—instant 
sick room, At your dealers, or send only 50c 
to Sterno Corp., Dept. 670, 9 E. 37th St., 
York. 

[f—The splendid “‘Barnswallow’ s’’ Cook Book 


TERN CANNED 


HEAT 
THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Manufactured under U.S. Gov't. permit for 
use only as a fuel. 
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GENUINE 


ORONA 


43 of f Regular Price /A 





ERE’S your 
chancetoown 
that genuine Model T 
Corona you’ve wanted — 
on the easiest terms ever 
offered — at ONE-THIRD 
OFF regular price! Com- 
plete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc. NEW MA- 
MINE GUARANTEE. Recognized the world 
tr as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable 
.. Only a limited number of these splendid 
_ available. To get one, you must 


wurs for 10 Days FREE 
Send No Money 


verience the joy this personal writing portable 
er can give you! Use it 10daysfree! See 
¥ easy it is torun and the splendidly typed let- 
it turns out. Ideal for the office desk. home, 
Dat &. Small, compact, light, convenient. 
send out letters, re rts, bills in poor 
hand oo ing when you can have this Corona at 
4 low price or on such easy terms. 


trying Case Included 
~If You Act Now 


. no 
ey oF red 
pate you sche a ee 
Irie $95, Until our special price of $39.90 is paid (cash 
y 


0). Now is the time to bu This 
vw be repeated. Mail coupon now, oe ny 


$15.10 Saved 
’y Using This Coupon 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


artist’s pictures. They were told 
how Constable as a boy helped his 
father, who was a miller. He had to 
watch the clouds to determine the 
weather. He watched them so much 
that he became expert in painting 
them. Constable was one of the first 
to dip his brush in one color, then 
in another, and make a stroke on the 
canvas. Up to this time most paint- 
ers had mixed the two colors before 
putting them on the brush, 

15. We looked at shadows in the 
pictures of Diaz, Monet, and Renoir. 


| We noticed that Diaz had made his 


shadows black, while Monet and 
Renoir had put color in the shadows. 
As a result, the pictures of Diaz look 
like the spotlights of stage scenery. 

16. Pictures by Monet were stud- 
ied. The children were asked to no- 
tice how Monet broke the purple into 
red and blue, to give the picture more 
vitality. 

17. The teacher showed the chil- 
dren a _ series of snow paintings. 
They noticed that the snow in the 
earlier paintings was done in pure 
white, in the later ones in many col- 
ors. 

18. We experimented with making 
a blue and orange (complementary) 
color scheme, beginning with blue 
paper for a background (see Plates 
IV and V.) 


The School Lunch 
(Continued from page 41) 
Utensils Needed 


one-quart measure 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

strainer 

measuring cup 

three-quart double boiler 
grater 

dripping pan, or baking dishes 





at tt tt 


To the boiling water in a saucepan 
add one tablespoon of salt. If you do 
not use elbow macaroni, it would be 
well to break the macaroni in pieces 
about two inches long. Add it to the 
boiling water, cover, and cook fifteen 
minutes, or until it is soft. Do not let 
it cook until it gets doughy. Drain the 
macaroni and run cold water through 
it to keep it from adhering. 

While the macaroni is cooking, make 
a white sauce in a double boiler: Melt 
the butter, add the flour, and, after 
combining them, add the milk. Stir the 
sauce occasionally while it is cooking, 
and cook it until there is no taste of 
flour. Add one tablespoon of salt and 
the grated cheese. 

Combine the macaroni and the sauce 
and pour the mixture into a greased 
dripping pan. Sprinkle the bread 
crumbs over the top of the product, and 
bake it in a moderate oven until bubbles 
form around the edges and it is deli- 
cately browned on the top. 


CABBAGE AND CARROT SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 
Recipe 

2 large heads lettuce 

1 large hard head cabbage 

10 medium-sized carrots 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup salad dressing (boiled or mayon- 
naise) 

1 tablespoon salt 


Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
slaw cutter, or a large knife 
large bowl 
paring knife 
grater 
small bowl 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 


Wash the lettuce, drain it, and place 
it in a towel in a cool place to crisp. 
Cut the cabbage in quarters and re- 
move the heart. Shred the cabbage on 
a slaw cutter or with a large knife. 
Scrape the carrots, grate them, and add 
them to the cabbage. Let the raisins 
stand in a little warm water for a few 
minutes. Drain them and add them to 
the cabbage. Add the dressing and 
salt, and mix well. Serve a heaping 
tablespoonful, or a third of a cup, of 
the vegetable mixture on crisp lettuce 
leaves. Be sure to make the salad look 
tall and attractive. 

(Continued on next page) 
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MODELING WAX 





If wax gets into clothing, rugs or 
child’s hair, it is easily removed by 
warming. Packed 9 colors in an 
attractive box, enabling each child 
to have its own individual set. 


N™: brilliant colors. Clean — 
Odorless—and guaranteed harm- 
Jess. Colors permanent, easily blended, 
and will not soil hands or clothing. 
Keeps indefinitely —is inexpensive— 
and may be used over and over again. 





°o 
TEACHERS 


On receipt of 10c in stamps, we will 
sefid you a full-size package of Rock- 
art Modeling Wax. Prices on quantity 
lots will be included, Write today. 


The new Rockart Modeling Wax 
has other distinct advantages over 
modeling clay. To use—child merely 
holds wax in hand for a moment 
until soft enough for molding. 


AMERICAN SODA PRODUCTS CO. 
MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY 











The Educators 


Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Organized 1910 


A Mutual 
Sickness and Accident Association 


Which Protects TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts you into membership and keeps 
you, regardless of how many times you may receive benefits. Join the E. 
B. A. and be assured of protection when you actually need it. 





E. B. A. Certificates of Membership provide protection against Sickness, 
Accident, Quarantine, Natural and Accidental Death. They cover All 
Diseases. Benefits are paid the Year ’Round. E. B. A. protection never 
takes a vacation. 


Every Certificate of Membership is backed by the Association’s eighteen 
years of continuous service to teachers everywhere. Thousands of satis- 
fied members have given voluntary expression to the advantages which E. 
B. A. membership affords them; to the promptness and fairness accorded 
them in the payment of their claims. 


Why not give yourself this 
same comfortable feeling? 
Mail the coupon today. It 





THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Builiding, L P ivani 
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will pay you well to in- Please mail me at once full information about your pro- 

vestigate tection for TEACHERS ONLY. I wnderstand that this 
& ° request will not put me under the siightest obligation. 

No medical examination re- — 

quired. Claims paid with- oe ee 

out affidavits. Address 
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ROS. 
RELIABLE ORIGINAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
108 N. Stato Street, Chicago, tll. 
Stores in Leading Cities 
SATISF: 





















A Beautiful sparkling blue white Dia- 
® monds, sect in solid 18 k white gold 
mountings, artistically designed 
and engraved. Complete variety! 
we Buy from the old reliable House 
of Loftis, jewelers for 70 yeare—we 

rect importers and save you all middie- 
men's profits. welry, watches, silver. 

ware. and gilt articles at lowest pricee— 

i” Ask for Teachers’ Special Discount. 
CREDIT TERMS: Al! goods delivered on first pa 
ment of one-tenth purchase price. Balance wolkio, 
semi-monthly, or monthly, at your convenience. 
hy, rane BOOK PRass Write today for our big 

@ Caislog—abeolutely free. Diamonds. 
Watches, Slvers . Dresser Sots and Gift Novelties 






Wedding Rings! 

Pei Me, 624—The Elite’ § ‘so 

ive"? a yt toe on No. 698 xd 

igm twith3 mon 22. r watch, 

to “of 6 Dismonds, $32.80; 7 Dine Parle style. 16 
. $42.50; & Diamonds, jewel move- 

$2.50; 12 Diamonds $67.50. - 

i 


; 6 Diamonds, $70; 
. ; 

















dial, $25. - monde 
60 Dewn and 


3 i $80; 9 1 
2.60 @ Month. $100;cireledby Diamonds,$200. « 










Month. 

Railroad W —- to Pass Inspection 

mitten Me. 992. 271 Jewels. Adjusted to 6 positions. $55 
Goid filled 26- Year Quality C en . . . 

‘. oR 9 Adigetmonte Rune $55 

40 re one wine G Your Quality Case. 

Adjusted to 6 posi- $50 


























SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 








Perfect Sight 


without Glasses 


Once helpless without glasses, Dr. R. A. Richardson 
ected a simple method which quickly strengthened 
{a eyes until today he believes he has the strongest eyes 
of any man in the world. Recently in a test he read 
continuously for more than 31 hours without glasses. 
Dr. Richardson is a wellknown lecturer and author, 
uate Osteopathic Physician and Surgeon, graduate 
pt trist, A logist and noted oculist. He has 
written a very interesting and inatructive work entitled 
**Power,Personality and PerfectSight WithoutGlasses”’, 
which appears in the current number of Persona Maga- 
zine. In this article he relates his own experiences and 
tells how thousands now wearing glasses can throw them 
away and have better sight without them, Persona is 
published quarterly at 25c per copy, $1 per year, but if 
you want to read this amazing article and many others 
about your health and happiness, send 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) and we will send you this number postpaid, 
PERSONA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. 120 
3915 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri 














Special Offer 
to Schools 





New Low Prices on Giant 
Stride $19.95 Complete 


Here is a price within the reach of every 


school, The famous Giant Junior now re- 
duced to $19.95, complete, ready for use. 
Built extra strong to withstand hardest 
usage; with ball bearing action and special 
double grips. Immensely popular with 
children, Ideal for the school grounds. 
Easy terms if desired. Mail coupon for 
complete descriptive catalog and our re- 
duced price offer to schools, 


Giant Manufacturing Co., 
Box 419 
Council Bluffs, lowa, Trenton, N. J. 
—_—-——$ on MAIL THIS COUPON —— —— — 
Giant . Co., Box 419, 
Council , lowa,—Trenton, N. J. 
Send descriptive material on your Giant Jr. 


Stride at $19.96, also special school catalog. 


Name. 


Town . oe State. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


STEWED APRICOTS 
(Twenty portions of five halves each) 
Recipe 


2 pounds dried apricots 
% cup sugar 


Utensils Needed 
1 dish pan 


1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 measuring cup 


Wash the apricots and put them into 
a saucepan. Cover them with water 
and let them soak overnight. In the 
morning cook them slowly, covered, un- 
til they are soft. Add the sugar and 
cook them three minutes longer. They 
must be watched while they are cook- 
ing to prevent them from sticking to 
the bottom of the pan, especially if they 
take up most of the water. Try to 
keep the pieces whole. Cool, and serve 
with or without sauce. 


CusTarpD Sauce 
(Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each) 


Recipe 
cups milk 
eggs 
cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon vanilla 


~ i ONO 


Utensils Needed 
two-quart 
small bowl 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 


Seald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the eggs, sugar, and salt in a bowl 


double boiler 


i 


| and add to the scalded milk, stirring all 


the time. Cook this mixture until it 
coats the spoon, stirring continually. 
Do not allow the water to boil briskly 
after you add the egg and sugar. (If 
the custard should curdle, the curds 
may be removed by setting the top 
part of the boiler (which holds the 
custard) into cold water and beating 
the custard with an egg beater.) Add 
the vanilla and cool; serve. 

Following are the number of calo- 
ries furnished by each item of the 
menus: 

One cup split pea soup, about 180 
calories, 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 

One-half canned pear and 
about 35 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 

One cup dried lima bean stew, about 
300 calories. 

Three plums and juice, about 75 cal- 
ories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of tomato 
soup, aboul 200 calories. 

Three-fourths cup baked macaroni 
and cheese, about 200 calories. 

One-third cup cabbage and carrot 
salad, about 180 calories. 

Stewed apricots and custard sauce 
(five halves each and one-fourth cup 
custard), about 200 calories. 


juice, 





Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 38) 


The ruined finances of the country 
and the utter inefficiency of the Board 
of Finance compelled Congress, by the 
end of 1780, to take measures to 
remedy the situation. From the be- 
ginning of the war Morris had urged 
that Congress hire competent executive 
officers and pay them salaries com- 
mensurate with their duties. Now at 
last it was seen that single responsible 
executive heads must be appointed to 
transact public business. Morris him- 
self was an experienced merchant, 
banker, and financier. On February 
20, 1781, Congress elected him Super- 
intendent of Finance of the United 
States. 

Morris resigned his seat in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly and plunged 
into the business of giving life and 
vitality to the finances of the Colonies. 
A close-knit union Morris advocated as 
a necessity. He wanted to be treasurer 
of a real state composed of many mem- 
bers, rather than the financial agent 
of thirteen states loosely held together 
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Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitations 
and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. The contents are 
arranged as folluws: Partil—Recitations for Primary Pupiis; 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1l—Acrostics; Pay 
I1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays, 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de. 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found jn 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book, 

A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are g 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number, 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This is an unusually fine collection of material for the celebra- 
tion of the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
drills, dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length 
and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 

The selections have been chosen with a view to providing ma- 
terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 
successfully produced in the schoolroom. Among the selections 
included are: “Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own”; “A Christmas 
Box from Aunt Jane”; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe” ; 
“A Miracle Play of the Nativity’; “Pantomime of Luther's Cradle 
Hiymn”:; and the reading “The Soft Spot in B 606."" These and 
many other favorites make the book a most desirable one to have. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


A new compilation of recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and 
plays for Christmas celebrations. The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all grades, and, with the exception of 
a few standard favorite poems, all are new and original. 

Among the plays and dialogues included are: Dramatization of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christmas 
Tree; Mother Goose's Visit to Santa Claus; Santa on Poverty Row; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Workshop; etc. 

Both the rural and the grade teacher will find in this book an 
abundance of material to fit every need. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Christmas Plays 


Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas play Jack’s Goblins. On Christmas Eve the 
in three acts. An elf’s magic gift to] Goblins punish Jack in his dreams for mit 
Toinette works wonders in making her real-| treating a dog. After being taught a much 
ize how selfish she has been. With the help | needed lesson, he is sent a pleasant dream 
of the elves she begins her reformation on| of Christmas. 8 boys, 12 girls and extras. 
Christmas Day by giving her brothers and| For all the grades, Two acts. 20 minute. 
sisters a happy Christmas. For children 8 | 15 cents. 
to 12 years of age. 4 girls, 5 boys, and as A Christmas Panorama. Santa Claus has 
many other boys as desired as elves. 20]| the children of different nations show how 
minutes. 15 cents. they celebrate Christmas. Carols, recita 

Silent Night. A pantomime of the song, | tions and pantomimes included. Easy stag- 
“Silent Night.’’ Definite and minute direc-| ing, Suited to grades 3 to 6. Number of 
tions are given. Poses illustrated. Any | characters flexible, but 30 to 40 preferable. 
number of characters. 5 minutes. 15 cents.| 20 minutes. 15 cents. 


Other Splendid Titles 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others, Con- 
tains eleven delightful little Christmas Plays as follows: Christmas 
Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christmas 
Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa Claus; The 
Truly Believers ; The Lost Reindeer ; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; 
The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa 
Claus. 40 cents, postpaid. 
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Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for New Year’s, 
Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
May Day, Mother's Day and Peace Day. The 
material consists of quotations, recitations, 
verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays. Also directions 














TR ea eee ne ene em » : . on Bt nd 
ECES©PLA for setting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 4 
pas Ae for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid, 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it easy to prepare 
a program for Lincoln’s Birthday in any school. The contents > 
clude: Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pu 
pils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about 4 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dialogues ® 
Plays; Suggestive Programs. Ample material is provided for 
younger children, in fact, there is a goodly amount for each . 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in 
this book a splendid selection of material 
from which to choose for a Washington program. ‘The contents in- 
clude: Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pu- 
pils; Acrostics ; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations from Wash- 
ington; Quotations about Washington; Drills and Dances: Dia- 
logues and Plays. In many of the plays an entire roomful of pu- 
pils may take part. Abundant material for very small children as 
well as the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 


























Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 

By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, most childlike verses 
imaginable. The second part contains 18 dialogues and plays for 
the little people, besides the pageant of “The Pied Piper” which is 
suited to any general program, Some of the plays “act” fifteen 
minutes and in them the children represent flowers, dolls, school- 
room objects, Mother Goose and fairy tale characters, and grown 
persons, 40 cents, postpaid, \ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line 
of Entertainment and other books for teachers and schools. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. ¥. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Alaska 


S250 


All Expenses, from Chicago 


Sail from Seattle up the Inside Pas- 
sage through a thousand miles of 
mountain canyons. Romantic fish- 
ing and mining _towns— Alaskan 
Indians—the Midnight Sun— 
Northern Lights flashing fire 
across the sky. 18-day trip. 

Mail the coupon for free booklets 
and any information you wish. 
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A RESTFUL, INSPIRING CRUISE 































2000 MILES OF MOUNTAINS 
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MY VACATION TRIP 


or pon to E. E. Nelson, 
Northern Pacific Bldg., 


Pau!, \ 
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School and grade 

Books or trips I Round Trip 8 

benade(vh Fare from Chicago 
> [Cj Alaska (all expenses) . $250.00 

L) Yellowstone Park 





ore: 
() Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to 66.90 













() Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) 61.95 
i Empire (Spokane) ea 85.05 
facific Northwest ortia: 90. 
0 Rainier Park t — as 
, 0 Susingtee Escorted Tours 
expense) $151.04 to 238. 
“ 0 Canadian Monkees » -« 30-30 
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Is the Train West! 4: 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


eration were adopted in March, 1781. 
Moreover, this constitution provided | 
for taxation, by means of which he | 
could raise money to carry on the 
struggle. 
The Colonies did not, however, em- 
brace this idea with enthusiasm. In 
fact they resisted taxation until the 
leaders in Congress realized that the 
desperate struggle in which they were 
engaged was doomed to failure unless 
money could be speedily raised. They 
turned to federal taxation as a last re- 
sort. Morris entered upon his duties 
with the view of providing sufficient 
money through taxation and through 
loans and gifts from France. Loans 
he thought necessary for the purpose of | 
raising money needed immediately. He | 
also planned sharp retrenchments in 
expenditures. 
As soon as Morris had taken over his 
new duties, he was called upon to fur- 
nish Washington the necessary financial 
means to enable him to drive the British 
from the city of New York. Morris 
was appalled at the cost of such an en- 
terprise, however, and the decision was | 
made that Washington’s army, in con- | 
junction with the French, should set 
out in a campaign against Cornwallis. 
who was in Virginia. Washington and 
Count Rochambeau combined their 
forces and set forth. When the army | 
passed through Philadelphia, General 
Washington was quartered in Morris’ 
house. There, with the French officers, 
they held frequent and anxious confer- 
ences as to means of getting the army 
into Virginia. Morris was also Min- 
ister of Marine and had to provide for 
the transportation of the army down 
Chesapeake Bay, in addition to its 
transportation and supply overland. | 
He tried to borrow money everywhere. 
To the French he applied for a loan of 
$20,000. They quibbled, hesitated, and 
seemed on the verge of refusing. Just 
then news reached Philadelphia that | 
De Grasse, with the French fleet, had | 
arrived in Chesapeake Bay. It was_ 
known that there was plenty of specie 
on board. Morris got the $20,000, but 
only on condition that it should be re- 
paid in three months. To his friends 
Morris went for loans of a few hundred 
dollars, and out of his own pocket he 
advanced $12,000. He met every need 
of the expedition and made it possible | 
for Washington and the French to de- | 
feat Cornwallis and his army. 
In February, 1782, France made a | 
loan of $1,200,000 to the United States, 
and in this year also income through 
taxation began to be appreciable. In 
the year 1784 Morris was able to re- 
duce greatly the amount of notes out- 
standing, and in November quit the 
office of Superintendent of Finance. 
Morris was a_ delegate to the 


He was conte 


] 
| 
| 











the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia. He placed Washington in 
nomination for president of the latter 
convention, and during its session 
Washington was a guest in his home. 
From 1789 to 1795 Morris was a 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. In the Senate he was strongly 
in favor of funding the public debt, and 
of the assumption of the state debts by 
the national government. 


| upon a shelf for use when the children 
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| by the necessity of warring against a | survived by his wife and five children, | 
| common enemy. 
| therefore, when the Articles of Confed- 





three boys and two girls. | 


Revive Old Programs 
By Mildred Andrews 


F OUR special programs consist of 

poems, songs, or playlets worth 
remembering or particularly enjoy- 
able, they may occasionally be revived 
with profit. 

After experimenting with a review 
of one worth-while program, I decided 
to plan every program with the idea of 
having the children retain the material 
permanently. It is a trifle more diffi- 
cult to select material, but the effect 
upon the children as well as upon the 
teacher is reward for any extra effort. 

Try a review of entire programs 
during noontime on some rainy day 
or during working hours and _ see 
whether it is not beneficial and pleas- 
urable. The children may consider 
the reviews only as fun, but if they 
have the right attitude toward the in- 
itial preparation and are aware of the 
lasting value, so much the better. 








A Single Flower in a Vase 
By Mae Foster Jay 


N A certain school the art lessons 
consisted of enameling artistically 
shaped . bottles. The bottles, trans- 
formed into soft-toned vases, were kept 





came to school so laden with offerings | 
of various kinds of flowers that the | 
teacher was unable to find time to ar- 
range them. 

Each child selected an appropriate 
vase and arranged his own flowers. He 
learned which vase to select for the 
blue flowers, which for the yellow, 
which for the long-stemmed ones; and 
which for the short-stemmed. He 
learned to arrange after the Japanese 
fashion. He learned the lack of artistry 
in crowded arrangement, the beauty of 
a single flower in a vase. 

Perhaps the most valuable lesson of 
all, in connection with the gathering of 
wild flowers, was the advisability of 
picking only a few flowers of a kind, 
not only because a few are as effective 
artistically as many, but because by so 
doing one leaves plenty for seed and 
thus helps to preserve our native wild | 
flowers. 
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How I Utilized a Snowstorm 
By H. E. Lance 


IE day was cold and dreary and the 

clouds threatened snow. Soon one 
child called out, “It’s snowing!” and I 
found myself rushing to the window 
with the children to behold the first 
snowstorm of the season. Watching 
the flakes as they came swirling down 
we sang “Airy, Fairy Snowflakes” 


While the pupils were still very much 
interested in the storm I sent one child 
to the science department for a magni- 
fying glass, and asked some of the 
other children to bring in pieces of 
wood on which snowflakes had fallen. 
With the aid of the magnifying glass 
the pupils observed the starlike shapes 
of the snowflakes, and then they drew 
pictures of them on the blackboard. 

According to the schedule it wasn’t 
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Takamine 


Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 






HE New Tufted Taka- 

mine Toothbrush was de- 
signed by Dr. Joseph Head, 
M. D., D.D.S., Chief Dentist 
to the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. It is scientifi- 
cally correct, 


Its short, stiff bristles really 
cleanse the teeth and mas- 
sage the gums. Small enough 
to reach most difficult parts 
of the mouth. Can be re- 
sterilized freely. It is the 
most ideal toothbrush for 
your pupils’ Oral Hygiene 
work, 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
Long Island City, N. ¥ 


.. for which 
please ship me . gross 
of Takamine Brushes at $7.50 


I enclose §$. 


per gross sonsuonncehiaenvemnatee 
Ship me Brushes at 6e 
each 
ae detetibecsentwens:vecqvsaccveseeucxctmnqugnnpenmmeneaibanenenitty 
Se ee | 





What Great Bible Stories 


Do These Pic- 


tures Represent 


? 


You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon. We will send you free 
aninterestingBible 

Test totest your 
knowledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody, Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped 
38,000 menand women 
through directed sys- 
tematic study of the 
Bible. Send now for this | 
Bible Test and Bulletin. 
No obligation. 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Hi. 














Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, III. 








After the war Morris became a spec- 
ulator in land on a large scale. 
until 1792 he was a very wealthy man. 
‘Then the tide of fortune swept away 
his riches and he was left in poverty. 
He could not pay his huge debts, and 
on February 16, 1798, at the age of 
sixty-four, he was sent to debtors’ 
prison. His services to America en- 
titled him to a better fate, but there he 
remained until August 26, 1801. 

In 1798 Washington, while visiting 
in Philadelphia, called on Morris in 

rison. The next year Mrs. Morris was 
invited to come to Mount Vernon and 
was assured of the “affectionate regard 


Robert Morris.” It has been said that 
Morris was the only man to whom 
Washington gave his friendship fully, 
without reserve. 

Robert Morris died May 8, 1806, and 
was buried behind Christ Church on 

















Second Street in Philadelphia. He was 


Up | 


of General and Mrs. Washington for , 


time for drawing, but we got out the 
drawing paper and crayons and each 
of us drew a picture: a sloping hillside 


with a little cottage nestling beyond | 


the crest of the hill, smoke curling 
from the chimney, and snow falling on 
the already partially covered cottage 
and hillside. 

Even then I did not return to the 
regular routine, but told the children 
the story of Whittier’s Snow-Bound 
which they thoroughly enjoyed. 

———— 

To feel the right emotions is fully as 
important as to hold the right ideas, 
and the great service of religion is the 
development of the right emotions.— 
Geoffrey Parsons. 

——@—__— 

The more I study nature, the more I 
stand amazed at the work of the Cre- 
ator. I pray while I am engaged in my 
| work in the laboratory.—Pasteur. 





Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and 


| | Bulletin. 


| Street and No... 
a ; 





OUR VACATION in EUROP 
TEACHERS - 1929 - STUDENTS 


Select Summer Tours from - $790 
Vacation Tours from $340 


Organizers Wanted. Independent Travel 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 


r ¢ : po) OF. & ws 
«EA Wet menN 
ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING GARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON O.C 
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(GRISTMAS (REETINGS 








CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


OULD you buy Christmas Seals 

if you knew they had helped 
to reduce the tuberculosis death- 
rate? In the past twenty years the 
death-rate has been cut in half—a 
saving of more than 125,000 lives in 
the year 1928 alone. 


“Buy Christmas Seals,” for they 
are fighting tuberculosis every day 
of the year. 


Christmas Seals give protection 
‘to your friends, to your family — 
and to you! 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 





9...” WEDDINGS 


Genuine Engraved 
INVITATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and VISITING CARDS 
Correctin form, Perfectin execution, 
Direct from the nation’ ital, Mod. 
erate prices, As for loan of 
‘urtfolio of samp *. 











AUDELS FLOWER EDUCATOR 





ress for “Avpets Ganpen- 
tower Educator) on 10 days 
; payable $1 a month. 


0. & CO. 
65 W. 234 &, New N. ¥., Dept. 630 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG grt) dry up and 


drop off. rite for bookle’ 
WM. DAVIS, M.D. 124A Grove Ave... Weedbeidee, N. 








rial Offer. Any size Kodak film 
; prints 8c each. Trial 6x 10 
| Folder 50c. 











BRIDES -TO-BEt (02. 


moneyon ~ 
the highest quality Wedding Announcements Choose SS 
them most eatisfactori'y in your hore! Write for FREE 
BOOK oa Wedding Biiquette end valuable les. Ad- 
drees Anne Kieran. THE CATHEDRAL OF ENGRAVING, Inc: 
18 LANGENBERG BLDG. 6T. LOUIS, MissouRI 


Kill The Hair Root 


method is the only way to went the hair f 

Gm » painless, ~ 8 Ags Booklet — 
rite today, e S red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J, MAHLER. 152-A Mahler Park, Providence,R. I. 


Application Photos 
$1.50. About2éx4. D 
KLINKNER STUDIOS. 








Quality reproductions. 
12 for $1.00, or 26 for 
gh U d orig- 
returned. Folders be each. 
Dyersville, lowa 


aING 
tes 


1 'e 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1636 Chestnut St., Pa. 


a, . 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Just for Fun 








INSURANCE AGENT—This policy would 
| protect you, too, in case your wife 
|should die. Mr. MEEKLEIGH—But in 


that case I wouldn’t need protection. | 


“Lay down, pup, lay down, 
the man. “Good doggie, lay down, I 
say.” “You'll have to say ‘lie down,’ 
mister,” declared a small bystander. 
“That’s a Boston terrier.” 


Rastus—Ef Ah puts mah money in 
de bank, kin Ah get it out when Ah 
wants it? Samso—Suttinly. Rastys— 
Den what’s de sense of mah goin’ to all 
dat trouble? 


“Yes, it’s flu, all right,” said the doc- 
tor, leaning over the patient’s bed. 


solingly. “There aren’t nearly so many 
cases as there were this time last year.” 


“What’s that little animal you just 
killed—a mouse? asked the city visitor 
to the farmer. “No, that was a mole,” 
replied the farmer. “Great Heavens! 
And my wife wanted a coat made out 
of one of those things!” 


“Hello,” called a feminine voice over 
the telephone, “is this the Humane 
Society?” “Yes,” replied the official in 
charge. “Well—there’s a book agent 
sitting out here in a tree teasing my 
dog.” 


A small boy went to school for the 
first time. He came home and was 
questioned as to his experience. “Noth- 
ing much happened,” he said. “There 


know how to spell cat and I told her.” 
“There is no such word as fale,” 


don’t you correct him?” asked a visitor 
of the teacher. “His statement is 
absolutely correct as it stands,” was the 
calm reply. 


SAMANTHA—How is your boy making 
out at college? Mimranpa—Well, the 
poor boy can’t have much time to study, 


most of the time. He says his job as 
cheer leader takes a lot of time. 


“You say you were present when this 
man and his wife were engaged in a 
very violent quarrel?” inquired the 
magistrate of the witness. “Yes, your 
honor,” replied the man on the stand. 
“What was he saying?” “He wasn’t 
saying anything, your honor.” 


“Now,” said the professor when he 
had finished his lecture on the function- 
ing of the memory, “I want to ask each 


every point he has remembered. Those 
of you who can’t remember any of the 
points will please jot down those you 
have forgotten.” 


merits of the car. 
sized, “it runs so smoothly you can’t feel 
it, so quietly you can’t hear it; it has 
such perfect ignition you can’t smell it, 
and as for speed, my dear sir, you sim- 
ply can’t see it!” “Then,” retorted the 
victim, starting for the door, “how can 
= know for sure the car is there at 
all?’ 


At a Maryland camp was a certain 
Lieutenant Farr, whose chief claim to 
fame was that his cap stood six feet 
four inches from the soles of his shoes. 
One evening, coming into camp late, he 
was stopped some distance away by a 
sentry who demanded: “Halt! Who’s 
there?” “An officer of the camp.” The 
sentry peered through the semi-dark- 
ness, then ordered: “Dismount, officer 
of the camp, and advance to be recog- 
nized.” 


There had been a blowout, and the 
father of the family was perspiringly 





and profanely changing tires. “I don’t 
see why you have to talk that way,” 
said his wife reproachfully. “You act 
as if it were a total loss. You never 
see the good in things.” “Well, what 
good is there in this?” “Why, it tickled 
the baby so. He laughed right out loud 
when it went bang!” 


The pretty, but slightly cynical, young 
woman had enrolled as an agent to sell 
magazine subscriptions. Her very first 
call brought her face to fate with one 





ordered | 


“But cheer up, old man,” he added con- | 


was a woman there who wanted to | 


wrote Johnny on the blackboard. “Why | 


for I think he visits his sick friends | 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of those male householders who think 
they are real lady-killers. “But most 
of these magazines you have appear to 
be especially for women,” he objected, 
in an effort to prolong the conversation. 
“Haven’t you anything for men?” “Oh, 
yes,” she replied brightly. “Here’s Our 
Dumb Animals.” 


|. The finicky customer at the seed store 
| had pawed over all the envelopes and 
still was undecided. “I just can’t make 
up my mind,” he said at last. “My gar- 
den must be cheerful and lively this 
year.” “Then why not plant tumble- 
weeds and Mexican jumping beans?” 
suggested the weary clerk. 


“Ah, my dear young lady!” exclaimed 
the attendant at the awesome entrance 
of the silken-hung room. “You wish to 
consult Madame Maharajah, the great 
mystic of the Orient?” “Yep,” replied 
the caller. “Tell her that her kid sister’s 
here and ma wants she should get a 
couple pounds Hamburg steak on the 
way home.” 


Little Paul is a Lindbergh fan. He 
christened one of his toys “Spirit of St. 
Louis” and talked Lindbergh until his 
parents were surfeited with the subject 
and finally told him he was too excited 
|over the popular aviator. “Why 

shouldn’t I be excited about him?” 
Paul inquired in an injured tone. “I'll 
bet you and mother were excited and 
| talked about it just as much when 
Columbus discovered America.” 

Surp CapraAin—A deep sea diver is 
working below here. As you’re new to 
such things, I’ll explain it to you. The 





down to him from the boat. This pump 
is connected with the hose and it’s your 
job to see he gets his air supply. NEw 
| SAILOR—His air supply? CaptaIin—Cer- 
tainly. New Saitor—Great Scott! I 
just got through pumping down a buck- 
et of milk! 


It was on the overland limited and 
the conductor was perplexedly study- 
ing the slip of pasteboard that had 
been given him by a pompous-appearing 
passenger. “Where are you bound for, 
sir?” he asked. “I’m going to Los 
Angeles,” returned the passenger, “al- 
though I must say that I do not see 
why I should be annoyed by questions, 
since you hold in your hand—” “I 
know it,” interrupted the railroad man 
mildly, “but the ticket you have just 
handed me calls for a solid gold watch.” 


In a country district not a hundred 
miles from Richmond, Virginia, there is 





member of the class to make a note o: | 


The salesman was enumerating the | 
“Why,” he empha- | 


a man who several years ago gave his 


diver is two hundred feet below the | 
surface and this rubber hose reaches | 


| 


December 19% 


youngest son a sled for Christmas, 
Much to the youngster’s disappointment 
no snow fell that winter and the sled 
was reluctantly put away. The next 
year proved equally discouraging, hy 
the third saw colder weather and one 
January day a few flakes began falling 
Hearing a commotion in the yard, the 
father went out to investigate and found 
the youth chasing a rooster. “What's 
all this for?” he demanded sternly 
“It’s snowing,” explained the boy, “ang 
can’t you see that old rooster is egg. 
ing it up as fast as it comes down” 


The Ideal Xmas Gift 
for Children 


INDIVIDUAL-NAME PENCIL SETs 


a 


Centy 
Post Paid 
A genuine Leather case withreindeer on flap. Any 
name en, 


in 18 Kt. gold on 3 pencil; 
case and ruler. Send check, money order orgts mg 










Larger Leather Set with Coin Pocketisc" 
AMER PRINT CO., 656 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 













Cut out this advertisement and send 

2 to us with your name and address and 

1B we will mail = this Little Flower 

Medal absolutely FREE, without 
one cent of expense to you, 


DALE MFG. CO., Depi.i18,Providence,R.1. 








' SEND NO MONEY — WE TRUST YOU 

a Snappy model, keeps perfect time. Guaran- 

teed 5 years. Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 

Wy Salve. Sell at 25c box. Wrist watch with strap 

sent you as per plan in Big Catalog we mal 
and address 


\ with Salve. Send only name 
US. SUPPLY CO Dest G416, Greenville Pa 


STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 





two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25 ; 50for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order tocover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














Latest EARN LADIES’ 
WRIST WATCH 


Ades wee watch of latest design, 
6-yewe! guaranteed movement, 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
Aly’ Nova Galve Sell at 2c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve Sead 
fo money, just name and address today. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. P4i6. GREENVILLE, Pa 
















| STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans pub- 
lished monthly except July and August at Dans- 
ville, New York, for October 1, 1928. 

Publisher, F, A. Owen Publishing Company, 
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Book on Destroying Hair 


Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Wenss'? 
Medical College, Chicago College of rmacy, ete. 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfig urements. 
Non-technical, Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 
Dept, F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, RB. 1. 


Good News for Camera Owane| 


Write for information ; how to get better pletures for less 
money—alxo club privileges to members only. Apply 


Kyograph Camera Club, 21 W.17th St., Dept.N,Ne * 


25 Application Photos $ 0 


Send $1.00 for 25 teachers’ application photos, size z mee 
Made from any good photograph, which will be return 


. Pi 3 livery. 
OLIVE BROTHERS) eet WILLMAR, ! 


NUT ME AT Black walnut, for cakes, 


candies, confections 
From gi »wer to 4 

er. 1b. sent postpaid for $1. 
BAKER BROTHERS, 


YPE WRITERS 


Beaver am, Ky. 
Se 
Trial. 
STANDARD MAKES. $10 up. Fully Guaranteed. Free * 
Write for complete filustrated ints en special poduest Oeil 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121N.Francisco,Chieng* 


WRITE SONG POEMS 


(OR MELODIES)—1 have ‘‘real’’ proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


Hemstitchin and Picoting attach 


t. Guaranteed. Fits 

ee sewing machine. The 

old reliable. 60¢ prepaid or sent C. 0. D. Circulars fi. 
LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept.41, Sedalis, 


cc 




































‘igh Rewer air rifle for sel 8 
‘entho- Nova Salve at 25 cents. 
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{> ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ere. 


" 100 
BOSE FREE SAMPLES: too ' VISIT INO NO os $ a 
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